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| ‘ARBITRAL PLAN 
- HELD VITAL FOR 


Michigan University Alumni 
Hear of Education’s Ideals 


PEACE IN TRADE 


‘American Milness Uniting 


Gathering at Philadelphia : Listens to High 
Tribute Paid to Clarence C. ‘Little 


for Settlement of Disputes 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 30 
(Special)—An alumni gathering, the 
purpose of which was to emphasize 


Outside Courts 
the national mission of the Univer- 


MAJOR INDUSTRIES sity of Michigan, drew graduates of 
SUPP ORTING METH( ID ae umiversity” from 34. states, 


| Mexico and Canada to the Betievue- 
Stratford Hotel here last night. 
Corps of Arbitrators and Out- pet sen uate pa bse ° er of 
t 
line of Deesefure Are activities from early morning, when 


a special train of graduates.who are. 
Offered by Association 


outstanding figures in ‘the ° : 

history of the Averstey of Michi-- 
gan and in tgé life of the country, 
NEW YORK, Oct. 30—The immedi- | arrived here from New York to ¢cele- 


ate and inexpensive settlement of: Pade estar ae aces Day at 
commercial disputes is assured “in! © “©°a'lcentennia xposition. 


every business community in the | _ isons: ieee rage 
United States. The American Arbi-| ji inus - of aes mf. ee oes 
tration Association will furnish | answered, one from '69, and several 
arbitrators and exact information on 


from the seventies. 
arbitral procedure for business men | '-One-of the evening's features was 
in every section of the country. This the address of the president of the 
Was announced at the annual mett- 


“a pda arc Clarence . C. Littles, who 
ing and election of officers held here 


at the Hotel Astor. 
Anson W. Burchard, vice-chairman 
of the board of the General Electric 
Company, was chosen president of the 
association. The other officers are: 
Vice-presidents, Andrew Adie, Bos- 
ton; Samuel Rea, Philadelphiu; 
Franklin Simon, New York; William 
Sproule, San Francisco; Harold E. 
Emmons, Detroit; Julius Rosenwald, | 
Chicago; Robert G. Rhett, Charies- 
ton; Frances Kellor] New York; 
chairman of the board, Lucius R. 
Eastman; vice-chairman of the 
board, Felix M. Warburg; treasurer, 
Samuel McRoberts; secretary of the 
board, James H. Post. Every geo- 
graphical section of the country is 
represented in the board of directors. 
Eighty leaders in America’s indus- 
tries comprise this body. 
International Survey Taken 

In accepting the presidency, Mr. 
Burchard said: 

“This body has spent the better 

_ part of a year bringing together a 
_ body of 2000 men to carry forward 
this work. We have carried on a 
nation-Wide and a world-wide inquiry 
inta the best way to make the United 
‘States the leader in commercial peace 
and the exponent of good will in 
trade relations. — 

“We have the men, we have the 
plans, We have the organization, and 
we invite every trade organization 
leader and every producer, every 
wholesaler, retailer and carrier from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the southern to the northern borders 


Here’s a Fish Story 
Told for First Time 


Staff Correapondence 
San Francisco” 

FISH story with an unusu:l 

twist is related by a stone- 
cutter in the California Cut Stone 
and Granite Works. John A. Ewen, 
the cutter, found his prize in a 
fissure of a limestone block when 
his chisel uncovered the silhouette 
of a 10-inch ganoid, perfect in 
form to the last flick of a fin and 
colorful scales. Dr. George D. 
Hanna, paleontologist of the 
Academy of Sciences, identified the 
fossil as thousands of years old, 
of which the gar in the Mississippi 
is the only living representative. 
The limestone was brought from 
Manti County, Utah. The academy 
gets the fish for permanent exhibit. | 


CHILD-APTITUDE 
TRAINING URGED 


Parent-Teacher Group 
Hears Plea for Study of . 
Individual Abilities 


to unite with us in building this! 


Enforcement of prohibition and 


has risen to his responsible position |. 


during the short space of 16 years 
from his own college days. The en- 
tire confidence in Dr. Littie was ex- 
pressed for the graduate body by 
James R. Angell, president of Yale, 
himself an alemnus of Michigan, who 
paid gexerbus tribute to Dr. Little. 

‘Facing the speakers’ stand was a 
large banner on which was inscribed 
in letters a foot high, “Religion, 
Morality’and Knowledge Being Nec- 
essary to Good Government and the 
Happiness of Mankind, Schools and 
the Medns of Education Shall For- 
ever Be Encouraged.” This thought 
formed a background for muth of 


the sentiment expressed: in the ad- 


dresses of the evening. 
It was left for Dr. Little, however, 


to develop the broader: ‘scope of. 


higher edication. He took the posi- 
tion that education did not end with 
the book training of the student. 
Education as State Ald 

“A state university,” he ‘said, “oc- 
cupies a peculiar position, has a 
higher responsibility, in fact, than 
those not fostered by the Common- 
wealth. It must educate the State 
itself; it must also be a ‘critic of 
the State. Its life is so interwoven 


into the fiber of the Commonwealth 
that its work of constructive criti- 
cism is made much easier, and it 
must combine high hope. in the future 
life ‘of: the State. The aim must be 
high and idealistic. Ideals themselves 


are reached through opportunity. and’ 


certain fundamental rules must be 
observed to obtain them.” 

In outlining the purpose of higher 
education, Dr. Little declared it 
largely as a matter of opportunity— 
not the opportunity of chance but of 
choice, and enumerated certain guid- 
ing points in attaining the real end 
that should be the aim of education. 

First, he said, there must be “the 
hunt for opportunity, an intelligent 
search for the best way to obtain a 
given goal.” 

Second, “There must be ability to 
recognize opportunity when it comes. 
Opportunity is a very delicate thing 
when it comes, and a man must have 
highly sensitized feelings to recog- 
nize it. Again, one must learn to 
evaluate it, get its proper sense 
and proportion, and when comes the 
last stage, he will be able to utilize 


ag 
College Units Urged 
Developing this thought in con- 
nection with the.University of Mich- 
igan, Dr. Little thought the time was 
near when alumni should make 
favorable consideration of small 


[REICH MAY GIVE 
GUARANTEES FOR 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


Monetary- Transaction as 
Price for Evacuation of 
Rhineland Abandoned 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 
PARIS, Oct. 30—A monetary trans- 
action as the price for French evacu- 
ation of the Rhineland appears 
abandoned, as a result of further 
conversations between Aristide 
Briand, Foreign Minister, and. Dr. 
Leopold von Hésch; German Ambas- 


sador to France, and the negotiaiions 
have been advanced a. stage further 
bythe, understanding that Germany 


{must provide other. compensations, 
probably of a more moral character. 


for .France.... This development: was 
foretold-a month: ago, bat its realiza- 
tion is particularly interesting in that 
it--shows. that the so-called .Thoiry 
policy is not; depéndent on 4° finan- 
cial bargain, but-has a broader basis. 

The French thesis now conveyed 
to Berlin is: clearly defined. The 
situation is as follows: Germany 
asks- France to surrender substan- 
tial rights, notably the Saar plebis- 
cite of 1935, the Rhineland occupa- 
tion which according to treaty may 
continue for at least nother nine 
years, and the interallied military 
control of German armaments. 

Bond DPifficulties. 


In exchange, the concessions Ger- | 


many originajly offered were to res | 
purchase the Saar mines, which even | 
when the Saar population reverts to | 
to France, | 
and to cause railroad bonds to be} 
sold to raise immediate cash for, 


the German system belong 


reparations. 


These things gre actually provided | 


for in the Versailles Treaty, and. 
therefore constitute, even if prac- 
ticable, 
Germany. 
the bonds on the money market 
arose. But also from the beginning 
the best French: opinion felt that it} 
was an unworthy bargain that was 
proposed. 
for a Franco-German friendship, 
uncertain arrangement of dou ctu 
value. 
The Thoiry Policy 

In this week’s conversations this 
view has been presented and Ger- 
many informed that it is its business 
to make further concrete proposale. 
The indications already given are 
that those proposals would take the 
shape of fresh guarantees for the 


safety of Central Europe. The French ft 


possession of the Rhine enables 
France to prevent German mobiliza- 
tion, and thus gives to the newer 


no sacrifice on the part of | 
Difficulties about placing4 


It was a frail er | 


THREE REAL KICKS 
IN EVERY DOLLAR, 
SAYS W.'A. WHITE |. 


Kansas Editor Utters W ise | 
Words in Presenting :Park 
to City of Emporia 


EMPORIA, 
Allen White, 


Kans. 


Emporia ‘editor, and 


Mrs. White have deeded to the city a 


50-acre wooded plot, just outside .the 
city limits, along the Cottonwood 
River to be used as a park in mem- 
ory of their daughter, Mary. . 

The gift carries two stipulations, 
first, that the park shall never pear 
the name of White, and second, that 
Mr. and.Mrs. White may spend their 
own time and money for the next five 
years in landscaping the terrain 
along lines.Jaid down in a plan by a 
Kansas City arehitect. 

“Oliver, this I have always tried 
to teach you, that there are three 
kicks in every dollar,” Mr. White re- 
marked, as he handed the deed to the 


city’s mayor, Oliver Atherton, a for- 


mer employee of the Emporia editor. 

“Three kicks tn every dollar, Oli- 
ver: one when you make it, and my 
father’s forbears were Yankees, 
and how I: do love to:make a dollar. 
The second kick is when you have it, 
ana I have a Yankee lust for saving. 
The third kick comes when you give 
it away, and my mother was Irish, 
and that’s why the big kick is the 
last one.” 


(P)—William | 


‘ Butler ‘Sutcess Believed 
to Hinge on Mr. Coolidge! 


< ti? 


oe 


President's Appeal and Rallying of Dry Forces! 
“Mark High Point of ; Campaign or 


Stable Business A 


/ 

President Coolidge’s outspoken ap- 
peal for the re-election of Senator 
Butler, and the rallying of the dry 
forces ‘throughout the Common- 
wealth in’ opposition to the Demo- 
cratic Party's modification platform, 
stand out today with increasing 
sharpness as two major pivotal 
points as Massachusetts’ swiftly mov- 
ing political campaign of 1926 draws 
to a climax. 

The President's frank statement 
that his Administration needs the 
return of Mr. Butler and his deci- 
sion to travel with Mrs, Coolidge 
from the Capital to Northampton to 
vote in person, have greatly aide 
the Republicans in clearing the Sen- 
atorial issues to almost a single ap- 
peal: “Shall we support the President 
by re-electing Senator Butler or re- 
buff the President by defeating Sen- 
ator Butler?” 

David. I. Walsh, the Democratic 
nominee, has, waged his contest 
largely along the lines’of a more lib- 
eral tariff, support of prohibition 


modification, and questions of rela- 
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nally $6,800,000,000. More, 
itr. Ba Babson. Estimates _ 


I beat a --ant 


F | 
ve industrial prospertty under: tire | 
Republican Administration. $ [% 

The upholding of the prohibition 
law and- emphatic’ defeat of the 
Democratic move for modification 
which it is expected would bring the 
saloon in one guise or another; out- 
distances all other .considerations in 
the gubernatorial campaign in light 
of the fact that Col. William A. Gas- 
ton, who virtually wrote the antipro- 
hibition plank into the Democratic 
platform, has waged much cf his 
contest against Governor Fuller on 
that issue. 


Drys Accept Challenge 
The dry forces have accepted the 
challenge, and the voters are now 
receiving cireulars urging that the 


af ¢ 


Statistician Shows How Far 
_mer Drink Money and New. 
Earnings Benefit Trade —_ 


Prohibition figures direetly in the 
prosperity of the United States in.at 
least five fundamentally significant 
ways, each with far-reaching ramifi- 
cations, according to Roger W. Bab- 
Republican candidates receive thelr 80, founder of Babson’s Statistical 
support that their convicti , Organization at Wellesley Hills, 

pp ons may | Mass., who for the last 25 years has 
thus be registered against any weak- | made a business of ana 
ening of the prohibition laws. can ‘economic conditions. Sum- 

The churches have likewise joined | marized, these salient benefits are: 
inthe opposition to the effort, origi-| 1. Approxi y  $2,000,000,000 
nated by Mr. Gaston and supported | Which was formerly spent for drink 


. 


by Mr. Walsh, to modify the prohibi-;every year is now diverted into 
tion law, and, according to Dr. A. Z.| genuinely productive commerce and 
Conrad, pastor of the Park Street | industry. 
Church, where an _ interdenomira- 
tional dry rally will be held Monday nd is increased at least 10 per cent. 
noon, Mr. Gaston's attack on this; Thereby the earning power of labor 
meeting, asserting that the churches is increased to the extent of hun« 
should not concern themselves on | dreds of millions of dollars annually: 
this question, will, itis said by many,; 3. This doubly augmented buying 
rebound distinctly to his disadvan-| power—that is, the money formerly 
tage. spent for liquor plus the increased 
As the end of the campaign draws | earnings of sobriety—is greatly en- 
near, Governor Fuller has evidently enti the mrarkets of new and old 
saved his strongest political am nf 
nition to climax compalee > ees 
attacqs on Mr. Gaost ted'| ineake 
connections and his a lations with |.oréi he 
the New England Telephone & Tele- c of Gree me poe BE Reo 
graph Company, which the Governor n 
holds to be pertinent because of the 5. M fons of workingmen . haxe 
recent increase in rates, are putting 
his opponent on the defensive. ; 


Try to Get Out Vote 
From the start and largely to the 
present day the campaign managers 
in both the leading parties and the 


candidates and the armies of speak- hig famiiy. Its bemefite te a 
y. Its benefits to the execu- 
ers have struggled to overcome ® | tive side of business, important 
pronounced apathy on the part of | though they are, have been but’a 
probably more than half of the | Secondary sharing in the. immense 
1,400,000 odd enrolled . voters in : and general good that the dry law 
Massachusetts. From the beginning | has wrought for the wage earner, he 
of the campaign, the Republican |} said. 
speakers, especially, have been/ These observations of a man who 
sounding a warning to the voters !is both a trained statistician and ar 
in that party that to win the contest | experienced practitioner ‘of business 
the Republican vote must go to the | as director of several large corpora- 
polls. tions and one who has before him_a- 
The Democrats concentrated their variety of facts and figures not avail- 
drives for registration almost with-| able to the casual observer, form a 
out exception to the large industrial | valuable, unbiased, and authentic 


vise, through the larger 
the consequently in- 


and so to enjoy added purchasing 
power and added comforts of living 
through credit buying. 
Workingman the Chief Gainer 
The great direct benefits of prohi- 
bition, Mr. Babson emphasized, have 
been and are to the workingman and 
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2. The productive capacity of la- 
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structure of arbitration in American college units to function sympa-| coyntries to the east comparative 4" centers of population where their: critique of the economics of prohibi- 


opposition to any measure tendiiig 
to weaken it, adherence to the World 
Court, support of the proposed Child 
‘Labor Amendment and the bill pro- 
viding a secretary of education with 
a seat in the President’s Cabinet, 
were given a unanimous vote of 
indorsement by the Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher Association, Inc., 
when presented in a series of resolu- 
tions dt the closing session of its 
annual convention at the Hotel 


domestic trade and In foreign trade 
and thus-put a solid foundation unde: 
world peace.” 

‘ The¢«omprehensive plans of the as- 

sociation are made possible through 
243 trade organizations, chambers of | 
commerce, boards of trade and other 
commercial bodies which have affili- 
ated with the association. 


Movement Widely Supported + 


These include’ American Associa- 
tion of<Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
- facturers; American Bottlers of Car-;| Bellevue today. 

bomated Beverages; American Con-| ‘The agsociation also committed it- 
struction Council; American Cotton self to the raising of the compulsory 
Waste Exchange; American Ex- | ‘school age in Massachtsetts to 16 
porters and Importers Association; | years, to activé education concern- 
American Fruit and Vegetable Ship-'ing the need of kindergartens 
vo Association; American Paper | throughout the State, and to co-oper- 

Pulp Association; American, ‘ation in obtaining more effective 
Spice Trade Association; Associated ' regulations of so-called roadhouses. 
Dress Industries of America: Asso- | The following pledge was made: 
ciated Fur Manufacturers; Automo- | Believing in the Eighteenth Amend- 
tive Equipment Association: Auto-! ment. we pledge active support for 
motive Manufacturers Association: all measures, federal and’ state, 
Cocoa Merchants Association; Com-| which will strengthen the laws for 
mon Brick Manufacturers Associa- | enforcing prohibition; .and oppost- 
tion of America; Eastern Supply AS-: tion to any bill that has for its 
sociation; Interstate Cotton Seed aim the repeal, nullification, beer 
Crushers Association; Joint Confer-| ang wine modification, or weakening 
ence of Standard Construction Con- jn any way of the Eighteenth 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) | Amendment or the Volstead Act. 


INDEX OF THE NEWS Extension of Kindergartens 


Miss Sarah Marble, president of 
the Massachusetts Kindergarten As- 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1926 
Local 


sociation, addressed the convention 
on the need of extending kindergar- 
: tens. There are numerous towns 
Workers Gain Under Dry Law } 
Child-Aptitude Training Urged ,;; throughout the State that have no 
wooed “ty ane Erpeaent's Appea) 1); kindergartens, Miss Marble stated, 
oston’s Gir outs Active 2 | : ‘ 
President Puts Ban on Reports...... ’ ; ane —— superintendents of —— 
When Department Stores Were New "S bowady opposed to them: As in her 
Rapid Progress on New Parker 


‘opinion the kindergarten is an essen- 
PU BCS b ee ds occ ees cceddcccces 4B tial feature of education which 
University "Theater Opens at Cam- » should by no means be omitted she 


bridge 
De acura Put in Busy Hours...... 5B | declared every effort should be made 


“. E. Hughes at Rally Tonight...... 5B | 


Chamber Issues Textile Survey Report 5B | _ . (Continued on Page 5B, Column 6) 


thetically with the parent institu- 
tion, He pictured ‘the university sur- 
rounded by smaller colleges of say, 
300 students, comfortably housed 
and making tradition for their own 
small unit, combining better living 
advantages with the benefit of the 
universily equipment. 

Dr. Little, In speaking of the pres- 
ent generation, said: 

“This generation is the first one 
that has been socially minded. It hag 
more courage than the older genera- 
tion and doesn’t hesitate to deal 
openly with questions which used to 
be discussed only in whispers. It is 
inquisitive, but intelligently s», and 
has in a measure reversed the old 
ideas of education. It ‘must be met 
with love and understanding. We 
can no longer be content with high 
grades merely, the attitude-of e¢du- 


cators must be one that combines the} 


idea of a human co-operative sys- 
tem which will meet the student on a 
common ground of humanity and mu- 
tual search for understanding.” 

Dr. Little, in speaking of ccllege 
athletics said, “they reach their 
highest development only when they 
focus on that priceless part, the 
spirit underlying sport.” 


Dr. Angell Is Speaker 


Edwin Denby, one-time Secretary 
of the Navy, also discussed athletics 
and their influence on college life. . 

‘Dr. Angell of Yale said the last two 
decades have been dramatic ones in 
the life of state universities, as they 
have increased so vastly in power 
and in influence. All universities, he 
said, have the same problems to con- 
tend with and the one great problem 
is the same the country over, the 
making of students into ideal citi- 
zens. 


“Our democracy itself,” he said, 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 6) 


security for, aay, 10 years. If France| 


withdraws its troops, Germany should 
remove the last inquietudes regard- 
ing possible designs of revenge in 
the east. 

Quite how Germany can frame suf- 
ficiently satisfactory assurances re- 
mains vague, but it ison these lines 
that its policy must move. 

Incidentally, for the same reason, 
France requires to be cohvinced that 
Austria will not be Hnked up with 
Germany. It is not true to assert 


that the Thotry policy has become | 


bankrupt. It is only beginning. 


New Compensations Sought 


to Meet French Demands 
By Wireless - : 

BERLIN, Oct. 30—Germany is now 

seeking new-compensations which it 

can offer to France for the evacua- 

tion of the Rhinelands, since . the 

floating of railway bonds appears to 


be impossible, the correspondent of | - 


The Christian Scienée Monitor 
learns. Germany may even be pre- 
pared to give Poland certain guaran- 
tees regarding the German-Polish 
frontier in order to please France, 
although: Dr. Gustav Stresemann is 
much opposed to combining the 
Polish question with Thoiry. 

At any rate, a serious attempt is 
being made to overcome what is re- 
garded as the “Thoiry deadlock.” 
This deadlock, however, it is, held 
here, is not tantamount to the end 
of the Thoiry policy, but merely in- 
volves technical procedure bringing 
about a Franco-Germay rapproche- 
ment. 

Dr. Stresemann, therefore, admon- 
ished his party in a letter recently to 
show patience, since it was cbvious 
that the policy of Thoiry would not 
develop without occasional setbacks. 


voting strength lies. 


of the political rally is largely be-| 
hind them. The state committees ar- 
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William T. McCullough in His Johnny Appleseed Makeup . Presenting One of His 
Applies to Robert Petrini. 


ranged for-rallies almost innumer- 
able and yet, as a general thing, 


ical 
studied the matter from a perspec- 
tive which takes in its whole scope. 


tion. While the average person is 


Early in the campaign the speak-! apie to see the question 
ing forces of both parties noticed | jocalised view fray only from a 


more plainly than ever that the day | ‘issue and its effects too often ob- 


with the real 


scured by personal feeling and polit- 
propaganda, Mr. Babson has 


Mr. Babson’s analysis of the con- 


Johan Apaletet s in Town 


3 With a-Load 


of Juicy Apples 


Apple Week Opens Ww ith 


‘nm Generous Distribution 


of New England Product 


Johnny Appleseed came to town 
today with a load of apples. 

Red, rosy, juicy, luscious apples— 
‘the kind’ ‘you. “used ‘to take ft 
teacher. 

Of course, this was a twentieth 
century Johnny Appleseed imper- 
sonating the real Johnny Appleseed 
who was born on ‘Bunker Hill in 
1775 and .who :for 50 years carried 
apple seeds to the settlers from 
Massachusetts as far west as Fort 
Wayne, *Ind., where stands a monu- 
ment in his honor. 

Today’s impersonator—and a good 
one he was—came to remind New 
England of the beginning of National 
Apple Week which has been observed 
in the larger cities of the country 
for the last 21 years. 

‘Todays impersonator was William 
T. McCullough of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
well did he interpret the character 
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Swift Italian Fliers to Contend With Americans. 


© P. & A. Photos 


| They Will Have Their Own Towering Alps in Memory When Contesting Against the United States Aviators In the Seaplane Races Off Norfolk, Va., on Nov. 11 for 
the Schneider Cup. They Have Only Recently Arrived in the United States and at Washington Met the American Air — 
Capt. G. Guasconi, Capt. Arture Ferrari, Maj. Marie de Bernadi, Lieut. Adriane sahitead 


Left to Right, They Are— 


of Jonathan Chapmen (for that was 

Johnny Appleseed’s right name). 
Particularly .m the East. and in 

‘Indiana, is, apple..week .of signifi- 


“Poance. If it -had not: been for this 


isimple-Hving and.nature-loving char- 
acter, the present- -day orchards 
would not: be* so far developed as 
they are today:. The McIntosh -Red 
foday is a favorite,» but Massachu- 
setts is noted for the Baldwin, which 
‘is still among the leaders in com- 
mercial importance in the United 
Statesi-It originated in what i” now 
Wilmington. There are‘four others 
popular on the market, the Sutton, 
the Hubbardston, the Westfield and 
the Roxbury Russet, although the 
jatter is not so plentiful nowadays. 

Gathering the seeds at various 
cider presses in New York and Penn- 
sylvania,. the. original Johnny trav- 
eled the undeveloped. country on 
horseback, sometime by canoe, but 
more often on his’feet which history 
records were usually bare. Generally 
he was hatless and his clothing, 
more often than not, consisted of 
cast-off garments or a potato sack 
with holes cut out for his head and 
arms. 

When Mr. McCuliough arrived this 
morning in blue overalls and carry- 
ing a khaki roll contajning his per- 
sonal effects-at the end of a rustic 
stick, he was greeted first by Gov- 
ernor Fuller,, who read the formal 
declaration of the opening of Apple 
Week from Oct. 30 to Nov. 6. At the 
City Hall he received a letter of in- 
troduction from Mayor Nichols .to 
Mayor Walker of New York, his next 
stop in traversing the territory in a 
measure covered by the. original 
Johnny. 

Everywhere Mr. McCullogh went 
he distributed apples in honor of the 
famous character he represents. He 
visited the offices of The Christian 
Science Monitor and other Boston 


,;hewspapers and many institutions 


throughout the city. 

Mr. McCullough, however, will 
cover his journey by train, leaving 
here for New York, where he will 


jremain until Monday. Thence he will 


visit Philadelphia, and on Wednes- 
day will call on President Coolidge 
at Washington. On Thursday he will 
distribute apples in his native city, 
Pittsburgh, and pass two days at 
Fort Wayne, where perhaps the larg- 
est celebration next to Boston‘s will 
be held. He will close the observance 
of Apple Week there next Satur- 
day, 


these gatherings have been rather | 


meagerly attended and even then the | 
old-time enthusiasm has been lack- 
ing. Perhaps this change in the atti- 
tude of the people was more mani- 
fest in Republican efforts than 
among the Democrats. 


Radio Piays Important Part 


But if the rally of the former gen- 
erations of voters is waning, the 
day of the radio in political cam- 
paigns is dawning. Never in the his- 
tory of a Massachusetts campaign 
have there been more~ campaign 
speeches made by radio than in this 
just coming to a close. And because 
of this fact, the candidates who have 
radiocast their addresses have 
reached tens of thousands of listen- 
ers where, formerly, they were able 
to reach but a few thousands.. 

Along with the radio, which is an 
outstanding feature of the present 
campaign in this state is the record- 
breaking use of the newspapers and 
the so-called “campaign literature.” 


tributions of prohibition to prosper- 
ity gives a specific insight into the 
manner by which prohibition has 
added, as Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale 
University said recently, $6,000,000,- 
000 annually in cash values to the 
business activity and personal well- 
being of the citizens of the United 
States. 


Where the Money Goes 


Of the $2,000,000,000 formerly spent 
each year for liquor, Mr. Babson 
estimates that, aside from a very 
small portion still spent for bootleg 
liquor, 25 per cent of this money now 
is being deposited in banks or other 
savings agencies; that 25 per cent.is 
going into houses, another 25 per 
cent into hutomobiles, and the re- 
maining 25 per cent into miscel- 
laneous merchandise. The portion of 
the $2,000,000,000 annual drink bill 
which remains undiverted from its 
former wet channels, Mr. Babson 
The mails have been glutted with} estimates at probably not more than 
tons of political circulars and ap-|10 per cent. This would leave ap- 
peals for various candidates for} proximately $1,800,000,000 to go. into 
weeks while in all political head-| the channels of bank savings, hous- 
quarters and all political rallies}ing, automobiles and general mer- 
large tables groaned under the/ chandise. 
weight of the circularized arguments; To this is to be added the in- 
for support of this and that candi-;| creased earning power of millions of 
date. workers and consequently increased 

Both parties have tried to woo the! buying power of more efficient labor. 
support of organized labor in this; “When a man. spends $1 for liquor 
state campaign. Mr. Butler, by rea-/ he loses also $4 in efficiency, so that 
son of his large mill interests, whs;|the total waste is really $5,” said 
made especially the. center of the|Mr. Babson. “If you think $4 is a 
Democratic attack. He admitted his} high figure, remember that the aver- 
large interests in the woolen and!age wage of skilled men in this 
cotton mills and took for his espe-| country is $40 a week, and a man 
cial text from the beginning the losing one day because of drink loses 

(Continued on Page.5B, Column 7) cs — oe SS wage 

By expanding this individual ex- 
ample to the scope of the former ag- 
gregate liquor expenditures, one may 
get a reasonable measure of the total 
earning power formerly wasted 
which now is conserved and turned 
into active saving or buying power. 
To multiply each dollar of the 
former $2,000,000,000 annual liquor 
bill, not by the $4 which Mr. Bab- 
son suggests, but for the sake of 
conservatism, by $2.50 as represent- 
ing the resultant labor waste froma 
dollar of drinking, will give $5,000,- 
000,000 as the estimate of earning 
and buying power now conserved, 


To add this $5,000,000,000 to the 
$1,800,000,000 - withdrawn directly 
from the channels of liquor. gives a 
total of $6,800,000,000 which, without 
danger of exaggeration, can be 
claimed as the dry law’s contribu- 
tion to better business. This figure 
is sustained by the statement of 
Professor Fishér’s estimate of the 
economic benefits of. prohibition as 
being at least $6,000,000,000 a year. 

Additional importance attaches to 
this figure when one considers the 
wide scope of business and industry 
jthrough which this $6,000,000,000 or 
more circulates as compared with 
the narrow and limited ‘createtion 


the calendars of our school 

years: Armistice Day, 
Memorial Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, ete. In commemorati! 
great achievements, why t. 
give thought to their relation 
to the greater problems before 
us? Such a plan. will be out- 
lined in 


Gu events are marked on 


-Monday’s 
MONITOR 


Educational Page 


oa ® 


$6,800,000,000 for Better Business @ 


(Continued on Page 4, Column @ 
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dhencinaciainnathas , 7 —— —vy wes 7? SB ogee - “ 
’ : make advances to cotton growers 
BOSTON'S GERD ic, Sie cotati | 
SCOUTS ACTIVE 


Bird Protection Program _ 
‘decided the means to meet the 
situation is by limitation of acreage. 
Exchange Greetings With 
British Guides—Train- 


Calls for $1,000,000: 
“Though the Government had de- — pe es 
ing Classes Formed 


. HE CHRISTIAN 


‘ 


great industrial and financial leaders 
‘bof the United States. The new head 
| of the association, Anson W. Burch- 
‘lard, is one of the leaders in the 
electrical industry. ©‘ ~- 

Mr. Rea, formerly head of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
William Sproule, president of the 
Southern Pacific Railway Company, 
“tare working to establish more har- |: 
monious relations between the com- 

—Béitoriel Pdge mon carriers and the vast army of | ' 
| i , : : | shippers. . 

(5) Why should Sir Harry Lauder tfarewell tours continue? pa gf | ey fs be 
ws em mi o hcommercial peace for tie mail order 
(6) What important air line is being planned by ermene a News ene | business; Mr. Simon for the retail 
Be clothing trade; Mr. Warburg and Mr. 
McRoberts for the bankers anc the 


ee er pane 

(1) How is the Oriental rug industry being commercialized? = 

3 P Ae ei 4 Pit —Household Page 

. (2). Hew may. “submerged combustion” revolutionize industry? ef 

ah (oe ce —World News Page . 

| bil Who was ityled the world’s greatest optimist |. the Lighter Vein: 
(4) What mysterious circular is repudiated by the .Monitor? 
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clared to Parliament that it hed} “ “ip %. 3 
no“ thtention: to have recourse in Congiess Pill ~Be- Asked 
limitation in 1927, it has been obliged nad J ae Si 
by numerous demands from various Refuge ‘Sttes 
uarters, from. membets of Pariia- ciated 
ent themselves, to go back on their : 
intention. The Government therefore Corre- 
pe asked 
ng pos- 
conserva- 


Britain Penalized for Will-. 
 ingness to Settle Debt, | 
' Says General Allen. 


| Special from Monitor Bureau 


has prepared a project of law provid- 
ing | limitation not only in 1927, 
but during the three years from 1927 
to, 1929. The Government has de- 
cided’ to send the law to the Gen- 


Following a summer, spent in Eng- 
land and Scotland, carrying to the 


sibly. . 
Girl Guides there the greetings of . 


ot wild 


“*Siices to the Bishop and his visit the 
,.@eneral drew himself up to his com- 


ear one by for pleasing platitudes and 
marect dealing with the causes of fric- 
tion. These he said must be faced 


al 


ftir 
erie ° 


~V 


‘sake of America, as well as Great 
Britain, and in the name of fair 
, play, the people of the United States 
were under a solemn ditty to acquaint 
--themselves with the facts in these 
encases and insist that justice be dune. 
w**The chairman then introduced the 


= 


gic,” by 
Library, 7. 


- @eneral Allen; in elaboratinz this 
«plea, intimated that the list of these 
problems might be a lengthy one, 
-"'Dbut devoted himself mainly to the 
~. British debt, pointing out that there 
-uwas discrimination by the United 
-'States in the handling of the differ- 
“"ént debt questions, whereby the. con- 
«~scientious debtor—Great Britain— 
\«was being penalized for its good faith 
~ “dnd made to pay at a much higher 
- Yate than certain other nations who 
-~appeared less ready to come forward 
%- and meet their obligations. 


munity 
quarry, 
ham, South Station, 
Compass Club, 448 Beacon Street, 


Boston Commandery, Repertory 
Repertory Theater, dinner 6. 


Music 
Symphony Hall—Boston Symphony Or- 


Philippine Question,” by Vicente Villa- 


WASHINGTON, Oct.. 30—Anglo- 
American relations and the various 
problems with which they are in- 
volved are entering a new phase, +38 ' 
a yesult of the novel and unexpected 
turn given their discussion at the 
dinner in honor of the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, 
Lord Bishop of London, by the Wash- 
ington bran¢h of the ‘English-Spesk- 
ing Union at the Hotel Willard here. 

The change consisted in the break- 
ing away from the usual procedure of 
cautiously avoiding all controversial 
topics and the substitution therefor 
of unflinching recognition of sources 
of’ discord, coupled with frank dis- 
cussion as to how they should be 
treated. 

This new note was first struck in 
the opening address by Maj.-Gen. 
Henry T. Allen, the chairman, a sol- 
dier who is disposed to say what 
he thinks and to act as he talks. 
After making complimentary ref+r- 


inding height and said the time had 
that the hour had how come for di- 


and cast out before any substantial 
ogress toward Anglo-American 
mony could be achieved. 


Discrimination on Debts e 


General Allen urged that for the 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Lecture, “The Art of Listening to Mu- 
John O'Shea, Boston Public 


Fourth annual Halloween Uarty, Com- 
Service of Boston, ol stone 
Purgatory > ae East Ded- 
Halloween night, Boston Square and 


Fourth annual Hallowe'en Party of 
Hall, 


chestra 8:15, 
Theaters 
B. F. Keith's—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Hollis—"The Wisdom Tooth,” 8:15. —.. 
Majestic—“The Student Prince,” 8 :18""" 
Park—‘"Craig’s Wife,” §:15. ap” 
ok +7 eemmdibeiees Butter and Egg Mafi? 


215. 
yt he Lady From the Sea," 
Tremont—“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” 
715. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Free public lectures on Christian Sci- 
ence by members of the Board of Lec- 
tureship of The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, Mass., under the auspices of 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Mal- 
den, by Gavin W. Allan, C. 8S. B., in 
Mystic Theater, Pleasant Street, 3:30; 
under the auspices of First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Fall River, ‘by W 
Stuart Booth, C. 8S. B., in Temple Hail, 
New Masonic Bullding, 3:30: under the 
auspices of The Mother Church, by 
Frank Bell, C.. 8.. B., in Milton Town 
Hall near corner Canton Avenue and 
White Street, Milton, 3 p. m., in High- 
land Club Hall, Center Street, West 
Roxbury, 8. 

Address, “The New Generation and 
~ a et en Angell, 
ommun urch of Boston, Sy 
Hall, 10:45, siecle areaee | 

Isabella Stewart 


yeaemageed Museum, 


aging World Peace,”, by 
ue 


Address, “The Common Sense of the 


min, Ford Hall Forum, 7:30 
Talk on aspects of painting and sculp- 
ture of hands by Henry I.. Seaver, Mu- 
“——- = te Se. 3:30. 
ustrate ecture, “El Kahiteh, 
King Fuad’s Capital,” by Dr. John cS. 
Bowker, Boston blic Library, 3:30. 


-| machinery 


tee 


Rt: Rev. James E. Freeman,. Bishop 
of Washington, who, after a state- 
ment that the burden and responsi- 
bility of maintaining world : peace 
rested upon the English-sp2aking 
peoples, and an eloquent tribute to 
the Lord Bishop of London, intro- 
duced him to the assembly. 


Bishop Ingram lost no time in win- 
ning and disarming his audience with 
his shrewd and kindly expression and 
his incisive good humor. He first 
chaffed his American audience a bit 
on certain relatively harmless sub- 


if for the audience, and then said 
that whereas he might be accused 
of coming over to search for a lost 
diocese, he had in fact come. to 
bring a Christian message cto the 
youth of the land. 

Independence Not Regretted 

He had, he said, no regrets as to 
the outcome of the American Révo- 
lution, for it was clearly God’s will 
that this should be an independent 
nation. “Besides,” he added nafvely, 
“we are glad to be rid of you, for it, 
at Downing Street at a time of Im- 
perial Conference, we had to have 
your representatives as well as those 
from Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa, it would be too much for us 
to handle.” Then he became serious. 

The peace.of the world, he said, 
is clearly God’s will. Another war 
must not be allowed to break out. 
How was this result to be brought 
about? The greatest guarantee 
would be assured by the co-opera+ 
tion of the English-speaking nations. 
He protested, therefore, against such 
pessimistic and perhaps irritating 
utterances as were recently pub- 
lished by an eminent Englishman. 
“And now,” he said, “I am coming 
to you.” 

The Lord Bishop hgd _ been 
shocked, he said, to find out to what 
extent the children of America were 
being taught, especially in the pub- 
lic schools, to hate England. How 
could.anything like peace and co- 
operation be enjoyed, he asked, with 
this sort of propaganda being car- 
ried on year in and year out? 

It was not his purpose, said the 
speaker, to ask for any special fa- 
vors for his country. Let the facts 
be told, but let them all be told. In 
this connection he cited the teaching 
to the effect that British policy 
toward the colonies had been tyran- 


nical. 
Asks Whole Truth 


He admitted that. certain features 
of its were open to criticism but 
pointed out the further fact that the 
American colonies of Great Britain 
were far better off than colonjes of 


| : other nations at that time. This fact, 


he affirmed ought to be incorporated 


slong withthe chargés.of opprepsion,.} 


‘but never was. 

Returning to the question of peace 
by Anglo-American co-operation, the 
bishop.asked what method was to be 
pursued. Theré were two—one by 
the bludgeon of military and naval 
power and the other by gétting the 
nations together as if they. were 
schoolboys working out a plan of 
self-government.’ He favored. the 
plan of getting together and talk- 
ing things over, and for this prb- 
cedure there was already a piece of 
ready to hand—the 
League of Nations. ; 

There was a tendency in this 
country, he noted, to sneer at the 
League of Nations. The League of 
Nations had already stopped five 
wgrs. Why, he asked, sneer at any- 
thing which was doing God’s work in 
that way? He ventured the opinion 
that the English speaking peoples 
should either make full use of the 
‘League of Nations or produce some- 
thing better. : 

The subject of debts: was barely 
touched upon by the guesf of honor. 
He assured his audience that Great 
Britain would never “ask” to be re- 
leased. He felt, however, that Ameri- 
cans ought to know just what it was 


to make the payments. Taxes had to 
be so high that throughout the whole 
country people most of whom had 


| $4,000,000 BUDGET 


jects. Why was he here, he asked as | 


‘victory for those who opposed re- 


National Council Votes an 
Amount for Work at 
._ Home and Abroad 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


$4,000,000 was voted as a budget for 
¥% M. C. A: work at home and abroad 
during the coming year by the asso- 
clation’s national counci] in session 
here. These funds are to supplement 
the money raised on the various 
countries for the support of local. 
association activities. More than 
half of the national] council's new 
budget is apportioned to the foreign 
division. é Pee 

The 1927 budget was declared a 


trenchment. It is practteally the’ 
same as that of 1926 although the 
actual figure, $4,084,715.51 is less. It 
js felt, however that this year’s 
budget will not require modification 
as the drive for funds progresses, as 
was the case laé@t year. 

‘For carrying on work in other 
countries a total of $2,248,270 was 
allotted. The home division received 
$1,449,663. The: general board of the 
association. ‘given $298,203. The. 
personnel division got $98,677. 


Maintenance of* Christian rela- 
tions with national Y. M. C. /. coun- 
cils’ of other fands “transcending 
whatever strains may trouble other 
aréas of international life,” was 
called “a major objective of the 
council,” in a resolution adopted. 
The purpose of the council to con- 
tinue the fullest practical measure’ 
of co-operation’ with foreign Y. M. 
C. A. units will remain unabated, the 
statement added. | 3 

Steps to raise the standards of 
secretaryship were recommended te 
impfove association work in the 
United States. A resolution em- 
powered the personnel division to 
“press every means of raising the 
educational level of the secretary- 
ship, including both higher stand- 
ards for new entrants and provision 
for the growth of those in the work.” 
College and university centers shouid 
be used wherever possible for con- 
tinuation training, the resolution ad- 
vised, recommending that a study be 
made of the standards of profes- 
sional .education for secretaries be 
made. : 

Far. too many men work into the 
positien of secretary without calle- 

hte training, declared Dr. W. D. 

eatherford, presidest of the South- 
ern Y. M. C. A., Nashville, Tenn. 
Higber standards for the position 
would result in attracting . bigger 
men into the service, he held. 

A resolution inviting the world al- 
lianee of Y. M. C. A. to hold its next 
conference in the United States-in 
1930 was approved. 


ARBITRAL PLAN - 
TRADE PEACE AID 


“4 


* “Gontinued from Page 1) 
tracts; pilk Association of America: 
American Wholesale Coal: Associa- 
tion; National Wholesale Grocers As- 


sociation; National Jewelers Board 
of Trade; National Hay Association. 
Ine.} National Petroleum Market- 
ers: Association; National Boot & 
Shoe. Manufacturers Association; 
National. Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation; United Women’s Wear League 
of America; Wholesale Dress Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., and 


hundreds of others. 
costing the people of Great Britain |- 


These organizations have united 
with the American Arbitration -As- 
sociation in an effective scheme to 
make the United States a vast do- 


fot the Merchants’ Association of New 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—More than |. 


. $20.60 or an average of one-half of 


financial institutions; Mr. Post for 
‘sugar; and Mr. Eastman, president 


York, for faod organizations. They 
‘oecupy positions in’ key industries, 
trades and mercantile enterprises of 
the Nation's business activities, 

Behind these and other industrial 
leaders stands the United States Gov- 
ernment. Herbert Hoover, Secretary, 
and the Deparment of Commerce are 
actively supporting commercial arbi- 
tration. The Departmen: of Agricul- 
ture and the Pan-American Union 
also are co-operating with the as- 
sociation. Governmental collabora- 
tion in the development of arbitra- 
tion is assured. 

Colleges Lending Ald 

Supporting these active workers is 
that of the country’s major univer- 
sities. Sixteen of these educational 
institutions are collaborating with 
the association in arbitral surveys of 
the states. Fellowships in universi- 


ties have been' established: for this 
purpose and for the study and teach- 
ing, of arbitral procedure. A council 
of 45 educational leaders directs this 
work. 

These varied agencies are moving 
forward in orderly procession to 
bring every trade dispute in the 
United States to an arbitral tribunal 
for immediate, economical adjust- 
ment; to relieve the congested 
dockets of the United States and 
state courts; to banish for the busi- 
ness man the worry and expense of 
litigation, to preserve his capital and 
enable him to devote himself freely 
with imcreased resources to the ‘ie- 
velopment of new business. 

Operations of the association’s 
arbitral tribunal prove the effective- 
ness of the system. In the past nine} 
months 233 disputes were handled. 
Of tlese 114 were adjusted withvut 
formals proceedings. Arbitration pro- 
motes conciliation. The remaining 
119 cases, involving $478,000, were 
arbitrated at an average cost of' 


1 per cent of the amount involved. 
These 119 cases required 130 hear- 
ings and the services of 151 arbitra- 
tors who gave their time without. 
compensation. Each of 106 of the 
Cases were disposed of in one hear- 
ing. The maximum numberof hear- 
ings for a case was four. . 


Impressive Records Set 

The Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation has handled more than 1200 
disputes. The American Spice Trade 
Association disposes of 100 cases 
every year; the Silk Association of 
America or from 40 to 50; and the 
National American Wholesale Lum- 


ber Association settled cases involy- 
ing $500,00( last year; the National, 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association ad- 
justed 94 disputes and the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, and the Motion Picture 
Exhibitors’ Association handled 11,- 
887 complaints involving $2,542,544. 
These are only a few of the national 
trade associations demonstrating 
daily throughout the United States 
the application of arbitration to the 
business needs of the Nation. 

No trade or business need lack for 
arbitrators, The association hag a 
panel of more. than 1000 arbitrators 
in. New~York alone ready to’ serve. 
Hundreds of <trade organizations 
have panels of arbitrators adequate 
for,all demands. Business men have 
their. digputes ‘adjusted by business 
men in their own trade. Technical 
knowledge, expert opinion given 
freely and hearings untrammeled by 
legal forms and limitations are at 
their.command. 

The United States Arbitration Act 
established the American arbitral 


policy and_ procedure... New York,- 


New Jersey, Massachusetts and Ore- 

n have effective-laws providing for 
the settlement of existing and fu- 
ture disputes, and making an agreg- 
ment to arbitrate irrevocable. In 
some 40 other states the arbitral 
practice varies from these. The as- 
sociation has prepared a model Dill 
which will be introduced into the 
legislatures of thesg states*this win- 
ter, in an attempt to obtain legisla- 
tion establishing uniform arbjtration 


Boston Girl Scouts, Mrs. Wheaton 
Byers, commissioner of the Boston 
council of that organization, has re- 
turned home and is making rlams 
for an active winter among Boston 
Scouts. . Sailing on June 12, Mrs. 
Byers took with her three large dolls, 
dressed by local Scouts in correct 
imitation of the Scout uniform, even 
to the Girl Scout smile.. 

One of these, prepared by Boston 
Scouts, she presented to .the Girl 
Guides of Boston, Eng., another was 
thken from Dorchester Scouts to 
Dorchester- (Eng;) Guides, and the 
third was sent by a troop in Mat- 
tapan, composed entirely of Scotch 
girls, to the Girl Guides of Ldin- 
burgh. 

At Boston, Eng., Mrs. Byers says, 
the presentation of her doll was made 
a truly formal affair, the 150 Girl 
Guides standing at attention on the 
parade ground, near the catbedral, 
while a Mrs. Spaulding, district 
commissioner’ for Lincolnshire, re- 
ceived the doll. In return, the Bos- 
ton Girl Guides sent to the Boston 
Girl Scouts a fine etching of the 
Boston Cathedral, with a _ silver 
plaque attached to if, carrying the 
friendly greetings of the one crgan- 
ization to the other. 

The Edinburgh Guides sent back tq 
America a piece of embroidery, made 
by them, which had recently won 
first prize at the Highlands Agricul- 
tural Show that spring. 

Mrs. Byers said the sifts from the 
Greater Boston Scouts caused genu- 
ine pleasure, and served very ‘effec- 
tually to knit more closely together 
the two great branches of. one in- 
ternational sisterhood. ° 

For Boston, Mass., this coming 
winter, Mrs. Byers is planning to 
strengthen the movement with new 
leaders and expert training. The 
movement is growing at so rarid a 


call for 50 volunteers to act as troop 
captains and lieutenants, and has 
arranged a course of training to pre- 

are these new leaders for their 


Arlington Street. 9 

Similar courses are being arranged 
‘by Miss Edith Sinnett, Girl Scout di- 
rector of metropolitan Boston, to 
take place in Malden, at the Public 
Library, and in Brookline ‘at the 
Winthrop School. 

These courses are open not only to 
Scout leaders but to prospective lead- 
ers and anyone interested in the Gir! 
Scout movement. - Registration for 
them is going on at the headquarters 
of the movement, 36 Newbury Strect. 


INJUSTICE OF MAINE 
AID LAW POINTED OUT 


+ AUGUSTA, Me., Oct. 30 (4)—The 
}injustice of the state law tWat de- 


prives an unfortunate citizen’ of his 


right of franchise and gives him the 
status of a pauper because he has re- 
ceived trifling aid, was pointed »ut 
by the retiring president, John P. 
Deering of Saco, at the concluding 
session of the State Social Workers 
here this afternoon. He &@lso’ advo- 
cated the abolishment of city and 
town poorhouses and establishment 
}of county institutions. 

The association voted to seek the 
co-operation of state and county bar 
associations looking to free legal aid 
to worthy persons without funds 
when occasion arises: State recos- 
nition of the association ‘Will be 
sought at the coming sétssion of the 
legislature. c* 


EGYPTIANS MAY .CUT 


CAIRO, Oct. 30 ()—The Egyptian 
Government announces that ‘it will 


rate that Mrs. Byers has gent oul a 


‘tasks. This course will start Nov. 15 | 
fat the Abraham Lincoln School on 


OUTPUT. OF COTTON | 


‘ 
! 


; Eastport 

| Galveston .. 
Hatteras ...eces 
Helena 
Jacksonville ... 
Kanegas City ... 
Los Angeles ... 


eral Assembly and the Court of Ap- 
peal for approval, so the dispositions 
will be applicable to Egyptians and 
Europeans alike.” 


TORCHLIGHT PARADE 


IN VERMONT CAMPAIGN 


RUTLAND, Vt., Oct. 30 (4)-—Wind- 


ing up the governorship campaign in 
the State the Republicans held a rally 
here last ni 
of the Navy 
speaker. 


t at which Secretary 
rtis D. Wilbur was the 


The affair was preceded by an old- 


fashioned torchlight parade the first 
seen here in 30 years in which many 
women marched and carried lights. 
‘Secretary Wilbur reviewed Republi- 
can accomplishments and pleaded 
for the continuance of the protective 
tariff. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Partly cloudy, 


possibly with showers tonight and Sun- 
day; not much change in temperature ; 
fresh easterly winds, shifting to west- 
erly Sunday. 

Southern New England: 
showers tonight and Sunday; not muc 
change in temperature; fresh southeast 
shiftin 
Northern, 
showers tonight and Sunday; not muc 
change 
fresh south winds. 


Probab! 


to northwest winds. 


New England: Probably 


in temperature; moderate to 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 76th meridian) 
40 M 62 


Portland, Me... 
Portiand, Ore... 


High Tides at Boston 


Saturday, 7:02 p. m.; S«nday, 7:33 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at 5:11 p. m. 


Survey 
California completing 
spection of districts where the mor- 
tality of wild birds, fias been great- 
est. Dr, Nelson is charged with the 
administration of the migratory bird 
treaty between Canada and the United 
States. , .%- . 

Three districts need special atten- 
tion, he says: There are the Bear 
River marshes in Northern Utah, 
Malheur Lake in Eastern Oregon and 
the Tule Lake and Lower Klamath 
Lake areas in Northern California. 
These areas have been the few in 
which birds could find refuge in 
large numbers during the breeding 
season. In recent years, however, 
alkali and kindred poisons have be- 
come so prevalent as to endanger 
the lives of wild life. 

Dr. Nelson says that these areas 
must be dealt with through federal 


legislation since they supply most} 


of the wild birds for the western 
states. 

The problem common to all these 
areas is to impound smfficient water 
during the winter months to insure 
a fresh supply during the dry sum- 
nrer months. The Bear River marshes 
are well suited for this development. 
There is available for this purpose 
in the region 150,000 square miles of 
government land which can be re- 
claimed for wild birds at a cost of 
$300,000. The need is said to be 
urgent for such a project under fed- 
eral supervision. 

Malheur Lake shows a yearly de- 
crease of water, according to Dr. 


‘? | Nelson, In 1926 the lake shrunk. 


and this year it is one-tenth the size 
a year ago. The alkali content is not 
so high here and engineers have de- 
yised a way for drilling artesian 
wells. to keep up a flow of fresh 


4| water. 


Klamath Lake is said to be greatly 
in need of attention, following nega- 


tive results of a reclamation project. | 


Conservationists of California are in- 
tent on raising a fund for a topo- 
graphical and contour survey of the 
Lower Klamath lake bed. Conflict 
with land owners will be avoided. 


HEADS AT BRIDGEPORT 


including most of the board of di- 
rectors, paid a visit of inspection to 


current types. . 


_ 
_ 


; 
' 


place before Parliament a new law, | 


which will 


affect Europeans and) 


Egyptians alike, limiting Egypt's cot-. 
ton acreage to one-third of normal | 


for three years. 


The bill will be’ 


submitted to Parliament early in the | 


forthcoming session and after its 
passage ‘it is announced it will be 
strictly enforced. 


“Since the decline in the price of | 


cotton,” s@éys a communiqué issued | 


~‘ 


Have Revolutionized 


. 2 Mit oe a A 


VAS 


The Houghton Idea—The Department Store _ 


In a small country store, typical of New England rural distficts, ' 
where a customer would occasionally stroll in for a jug of and 
a few yards of calico and spend-the rest of the day sitting aroun 
ping stories with other customers, there was employed an energetic young . 


man whose name was 
England. 


‘As he worked—early and 


nd swap- 
later to be a household word throughout New 


late—he dreamed of becoming a great 


merchant, of going to a large city, of founding a country store on a 


large scale, a store which would carry many different kinds of merchan- 


dise under one roof—a department store. 


8. 8. a Docud 
One of the Foundere 


At length, with the determination characteristic of a New England Yankee, Samuel S. 
Houghton left the little store in Lebanon, New Hampshire, without money, but with an idea, 


and started for New Bedford, Massachusetts, the home of his sister, who was the wife of 
Roland H. Macy, a sea captain with a considerable fortune. Mr. Houghton convinced his 
brother-in-law of the soundness of his idea and the two men went to New York and founded 
the R. H. Macy départment store—the first of its kind in the country and now one of the 
largest. Mr. Houghton in telling associates of later years,said, ““The Macy business at that 
time was not big enough for two of us so \I decided to return to Boston, firm in my convic- 
tion that the same kind of a store would be equally successful here.” 
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It is a crisp November day in 1872.. We have come down town to see the ruins of 
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Banquet and entertainment, National ane | 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Boston iene ~ 
= Club, 6:30. 
asonic Sunday exercisés, auspice 

of Boston Square and Compass lub, 
services at the First Baptist Church. 
corner of Commonwealth Avenue and 
Clarendon Street, meeting at 448 Beacon 
Street, 10. 

Community dinner, 
Federated Jewish 
Plaza, 6:30. 


lost sons in the war were now “sell- 
ing their homes” in order to help 
pay the debt. to America. He asked 
Americans to give some thought to 
these circumstances when. consider- 
ing the question. 


the great Boston fire. As we turn from School Street into Tremont, we see a string of cooking 
utensils dangling from the roof of the old Pavilion Hotel and clanking in the breeze to 


main of commercial peace, an ex- | 
| attract the passers by. Cloaks and shoes are hanging in the doorway—and everything from 
| . 


ample to the world’ of unity, har- 
mony and economy in everyday 
business relations. 


shawls to notions and flowers fill the windows. 


iaws throughout the Nation. 
Behind this movement fraught with 


world-wide consequencés are the es “ip. 


| °35 wristlets we 
can recommend 


What! The Pavilion Hotel turned into a store? Certainly! This is Houghton & 
Dutton—the -new kind of store that everyone is talking about. They call it a department 
store because it carries most very kind of home furnishings in addition to dry goods. 


— 


E. T. Slattery Co. — = 


auspices of the = 
Charities, Copley- 


Musie 
soe agape Hali—The English Singers, 
so), 


Philhar- | 


Is it the same S. S. Houghton who has been in. business on Hanover Street since 1843 
and who'had several other stores in Boston? Yes, and he has entered into partnership with . 
Benjamin F, Dutton, who has conducted a wholesale establishment on Summer Street for 
some years. : 


C67 


1926 

Building— Boston 
monic Orchestra, 3:15. 
Copley Theater—J. Rosamond Johnson | 
and Taylor Gordon, 8:Y5. 


: THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
he inregnaTionaL Dairy Newsrire 
ay daily t Sundays 

holidays, by The Christan Science Pub 
lishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street. 
Boston. Mass. Su pay- 
able in ad @ to all coun- 
tries: One yo eS 
hree mon ; month, 
Ss copies. cents. (Printed * 


Mechanics 
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~-. Monday, November 1 


9th iS 
Anniversary 
~ Celebration 


- 


This new department store—the gecond in the United States—was a success from the 
start and Mr. Houghton, during a iifetime when many wonderful inventions were given to 
civilization, proved the value of his idea—his invention, if you please—his department store, 
and lived to see his plan adopted by enterprising merchants throughout the world, including 
several older stores in Boston which had previously been purely dry goods establishments. 


Today Houghton & Dutton Company, still controlled by the family 
of the founders, grown to nearly one hundred departments, is the most 
complete department store in New England: The ideals of the two sturdy’ 
New Englanders who founded this “great business are the guiding 
policy today. : 


Beginning on Monday, we celebrate the 54th Anniversary of our existence as a 
department store.’ We are, of course, celebrating with merchandise values. The 
papers of Boston will contain’ several pages and then will tell of only 


a small part of the savings prepared for the day. 


Gruens! 


We consider these Gruen Wrist Watches 
the best we have ever offered as reliable, 
attractive timepieces—so reasonably priced. 


Accurate Wrist Watches in this shape at. 
$35 are made possible by the special Gruen 
movement construction. 

These wrist:watches come in heavy, white gold filled 
cases, in a. variety of smart designs. From our complete 
collection of ladies’ wrist watches priced from $25 up- 
ward, you can select just the watch you want for the 
amount you have set aside. 


—with even greater savings 
than in our remarkable sale 
last year. 


— 


See Sunday papers for details 
o™ 
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24 Winter Street, Boston 
Jewelers for Over 100 Years 
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British Miners “EEE Up 
Fresh Terms—Temporary 
Settlements Suggested 


By Wiretese-foeins Montior Bureau ~~ _ 


LONDON, Oct. 30—The miners’ 
delegate conference is to reassemble 
here next Thursday to discuss new 
proposals for ending the coal stop- 
page. These proposals were drafted 


here by the Miners Federation execu- 
tive committee comprising 20 mem- 


bers after’ a prolonged conference 


with five representatives of the 


Trade Union Congress (the central | 


organization supported by 3,000,000 
railwaymen, engineers, dock workers 
and other laborers) who had been 
urging the miners to make terms, 

The discussions were interrupted 
in the course of the meeting for a 
Trade Union Congress deputation to 
visit Downing Street, where Winston 
Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer received it on behalf of the 
Government: The proposals are for 
work to be resumed upon temporary 
settlements to be made independ- 
ently in each district such settle- 
ments to be reopened within a few 
months in order to bring them 
within the framework of a national 
agreement. 

They are hedged in with limita- 
tions and reservations not fully 
stated and are regarded doubtfully by 
the owners who mistrust anything in 
the nature of “a temporary patched- 
up peace.” The trade union leaders, 
on the other hand, see in them “a 
rea] step to peace,” and claim they 
fulfill the conditions of the demand 
made by Mr. Churchill last Wednes- 
day when he asked the miners for 
some offer which the Government 
could “indorse and carry forward, 
irrespective of the opinions of the 
' owners.” 


The miners’ executive committee 
will leave London today to discuss 
the new situation with the district 
organizations, but will reassemble 
here on Tuesday, preliminary to 'ay- 
ing its proposals before Thursday’s 


delegate conference. 


In the meanwhile 7000 more men 
mpon the 
owners’ terms and the Government 


have gone back to the pits 


announces a new system of coal ra- 


tioning, under which the fortnightly 
supply that each British household 
has hitherto been permitted to pur- 
chase is to be doubled from nex‘ 


Friday. 


Leader Appeals to Soviets 
By Wireless 


MOSCOW, Oct. 30—The British 
miners’ secretary, Arthur T. Cook, 
has’ ‘gent the following telegram to 
‘the Soviet Trafle Union Council: 


“Situation here entirely desperate. 
Workers in some regions returned to 
work as result of actual famine. 
A Greatest gratitude for your help. 
‘Further financial help indispensabl::; 
‘quickly to save situation.” 
. Responding to this appeal 
“Trade Union € 
‘tional 1,000,000 rubles to the miners. } 
“while the Red Trade Union Interna-: 
‘tional has issued an appeal to its 
affiliated organizations te do their 
utmost to aid the miners. i 


Dutch Coal Supplies Ample 
‘ By Wireless 


THE HAGUE, Oct. 30—Interpel- 
‘ated in the first Chamber regarding 
- the coal supplies, ‘which are’ causing 

‘unrest owing to the British strike, 
“the Minister of Waterways, M. 
“Van Der Vegte, denied that there 
“was an industrial shortage. The pro- 
‘duction of the Dutch mines was éuf- 
3 ‘ficient. There was ‘no reason what- 
‘ever for the prohibition of export. 
‘The domestic supplies are even 


the 


if sent an addi- } Wai 


LOUIS A. JACK 


PERCIVAL P. BAXTER’ 


: 


HODGDON c. punZEL 


“JMAINE 18 READY 
| FOR SENATE PRIMARY |, 


. | Republicans Have Four Can- 


; poten i 


~ 


didates for Nomination 
30 (Special) 


AUGUSTA, Me., Oct. 


primary on Monday for the nomi 

tion of candidates for the Uni of 
States pray. There are four candi- 
the Republican Party and. 
one in the Democratic Party. The 


‘| four Republicans are Percival P. 


Baxter of Portland, Arthur R 
Gould of Presque Isle, Louis A. Jack 
of Lisbon and Hodgdon C. Buzsell of 


| Belfast, Fulton J. Redman of Bils- 


worth is the Democratic candidate. 
The spetia] election will come on 
Noy. 29. . 

All five of the’candidates are well 
known in Maine, all having served 
prominently in political or com- 
mercial fields. The total vote is ex- 
pected to reach 45,000 to 50,000. 

EXx-Governor Baxter served five 
terms in the Maine Legislature be- 
fore he became Governor. Mr!-Buz- 
sell served four terms in the Legis- 


| lature and at one time was president 


PRESIDENT PUTS 
BAN ON REPORTS 


Diselaims Efforts in State 
Campaigns, Especially 
in Illinois 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30—To guard 
against any misinterpretation of his 
stand in state elections, especially 
with regard to the Illinois situation, 
President Coolidge has authoftized a 
statement that he is not responsible 
for press reports purporting to put 
him on record for or against out- 
standing nominees. 

The President has taken an active 
hand in the Massachusetts contest in 
behalf of Senator Butler, but it is felt 
at the White House that such action 
cannot be regarded as an “intrusion” 
into state affairs because the Pres- 
ident is a voter of Massachusetts. 
Neither in Illinois nor in any other 
state can the Republican candidates 
expect direct aid from the President, 
it was made plain. 

The statement issued at the White 


House was as follows: 

“For obvious reasons it has to be 
the policy of President Coolidge to 
assume no responsibility for press 
reports as to his position on public 


tion. 
made no statement, taken no position 
and expressed no attitude for the 
purpose of influencing the choice of 
United States Senator in Illinois.” 
The statement of the President's 
intention to maintain a neutral at- 
titude in the Smith-Brennan-Magill 
contest was occasioned by press dis- 
patches to the effect that he disap- 
proved of the regular Republican, 


1 Frank L. Smith, because he had re- 


ceived funds from the Insull Folitcal 
ar Chest. ~ 3 
The President and Mrs; 
will leave the “White House 
day night, arriving in Northekenton 
early on election day. After casting 
their ballots at the‘town hall they 
will receive their fellow townsmen at 
a: hurried reception, and will return 
to the White House in time to receive 
the early election returns. 

At the election two years ago, it 
was recalled by the President’s 
spokesman, Mr. Coolidge was pre- 
vented from casting his ballot in 


H.| person because of a sclHeduled radio 


address on the eve of election day. 
Four years ago, he voted in North- 
ampton on the conclusion of a speak-. 
ing trip in West Virginia. A very 
enthusiastic political rally at’ Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was followed by an 


‘larger than in former years. 


“unfortunate election” from the Re- 


DRAMATIC EXHIBITION GIVEN 


OF BRITAIN 


'§ NAVAL POWER 


Dominion Premiers and Delegates to Imperial Conference | 


Witness Fleet Maneuvers 


PORTLAND, Eng., Oct. 30 (P)—A 

+ ramatic exhibition of Great Britain’s 

naval power was given off Portland 

today for the edification of the Do- 

minion Premiers and other delegates 
to the Imperial Conference. 

Embarking here on the flagship 
Revenge, they were held enthralled 
for five hours by the firing of the 
big guns, torpedo attacks, and fleet 
maneuvers simulating all the phases 
of naval warfare. 

A few minutes after the Revenge 
left Portland, submarines were div- 
ing to periscope depth, and aircraft 
were launched for reconnoitering. 
The Revenge, with her paravanes 
eout, passed through mine fields, 
while destroyers formed a screen 
ahead. 

. The paravane, a device used in the 
last war for attacking submerged 


as many ships in action as did those 
to the.last conference, thres years 
ago, they were treated to an exhibi- 
tion such as is rarély seen. by lands- 
men. 

The nationality of women. married 
to aliens is one of the difficult prob- 
lems being considered by the na- 
tionality committee of the confer- 
ence. This committee, -like the 
others of the conference, was busily 
engaged throughout _ yesterday, 
there being no meeting of the con- 
ference proper. 

Seemingly the nationality com- 
mittee is encountering divergence of 
opinion. The proposal has been 
made that a British girl marrying 
an alien should have the right to re- 
tain her British nationality, but in- 
quiries have shown that this would 
entail unexpected complications. 


submarines, is also employed in pro- 
tecting vessels against mines and 
.or cutting up hostile mine fields. 
os Submarines then launched an at- 
: tack on the Revenge, while destroy- 
é ers countered with depth charges. 
After she had been at sea two 
hours, the Revenge sighted the 
cruiser screen in front of the Atlan- 
. tic fleet. The fleet then deployed into 
a line of battle. The battle cruiser 
squadron, with a total of 20 15-inch 
guns, turned its fire on a towed 
arget. 
Tbe. fifth destroyer flotilla deliv- 
ered a torpedo attack against the 
whole fleet. The vessels then formed 
in line for the return to the harbor. 
Although the delegates did not see 
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The Canadian representatives on 


the committee are understood to be 


putting forward a proposal which 
they hope will remove the natirnality 
difficulties in the case of a Caaadian 
girl marrying an American. No de- 
tails of the proposal have been.- di- 
vulged. 


questions made without official sanc- | 


He has given no interview, ' 
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publican standpoint, it was recalled 
somewhat humorously.. by the 
spokesman. 

In view of recent press reports. re- 
ferring to his Northampton home as 
belonging’ to Mrs. Goodhue, mother 
of Mrs. Coolidge, the President de- 
sired to reassure the residents of 
that city that the home -is. -still 
owned by him, and that he still has 
his legal residence there, it was 
stated at the White House. 

Not only the President, but all his 
Cabinet with the exception of Frank 


'B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, who 


voted by mail, will be away from the 
capital on election day. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have gone home 
to vote or are “on the road,” making 
politica] speeches, it was stated., 


SENATOR BORAH 
UPHOLDS TARIFF 


Idaho Leader Speaker in New 
Hampshire Campaign 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Oct. 30 (Spe- 
cial)—William E. Borah, 
States Senator from Idaho, speaking 
before a Republican rally that 


~ 
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WILLIAM E. BORAH 


denounced the World Court and the 
attempts to tear down the tariff bar- 
riers of the United States and closed 
with an. appeal for the sanctity of the 
ballot box.’ 

Referritig to elections in’ which 
great sums -were spent, the Idaho 
Senator said*that the country is: now 


face to«face. with the problem of. 


whether it'gan keep clean the Amer- 
ican ballot box. 

-“When we come to meet that issue 
in the coming sessions of Congress 
it will require exceptional courage,” 
he declared. “The man; who 
that ‘courage cannot meet the issue. 

The audience gave: Aim applause 
when he asserted: «I: beHeve in 
party politics, but. ‘believe first in 
the Government. of . the United 
States.” Party consfderation will 
find no. favor with:him, he declared, 


where there are ipstances of cor-) 


ruption. 
oT believe in. keepitig the road to 


+power open to the poor boy as well 


as the man with wealth,” the Sena- 
tor continued. “If it s $2,000,000 
to become a senator, must the 
poor boy think of jancement? The 
Government belo ito. tae, people 
and not to.-the | ‘men "who have 
money.” ; 


Reliable - “Dapcricnand 
Donald A. Kahn | Kenneth D. Kahn 
KAHN CONSTRUCTION CO 
Architectural Designers o& Builders 


HOLLY WQDD CALIFORNIA 
6760 Lexington Ave. * Gladstone 1989 
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Residences designed and ‘built to order in 
los Angeles, HKeverly Hills. Pasadena and 
suburbs. Homes for sale. Write for literature. 
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United | 


packed the Strand Theater last night, 


hasn't | 


STATE LAUNDRY MEN: 
DISEUSS PROBLEMS 


Open Fordm. Held. at Meetin 
“an Springfield. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., " Oct. s, 
(Special)—An open forum on prob- 
lems of laundry operation opened | 
the second day of the joint conven- 
tion of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut laundry owners’ associations | 
today. -Lewis B. Allyn of Westfield | 
laboratories: told of, 
brought out in a survey as to causes | 
of myster*ous Injury to colored goods | 
passing through the wet wash in/! 
winter. Elizabeth McDonald of Bos- | 
ton University was an afternoon) 
speaker discussing laundry prob- 
lems from the angle of the housewife. 

H. O. Forrest of Massachusetts I[n- 


afternoon of engineering. and chemi- 
cal service work done in Mas3sachu- | 
setts laundries and research work 
in the same connection in ‘‘Tech” 
laboratories. This work is being 
done by M. I. T. for the laundry 
owners for the purpose of enaBdling 
them to give more intelligent and 
| better service. Problems that seem 
to call for textile resee-ch are re- 
ferred to the. institute’s* textile de- | 
partment. 

Thus far, Mr. Forrest said, these 
studies have been confined to. 
|laundries in Massachusetts, but it is 
; intended to carry the work into Con- | 


réss since October, 1924, and it is 
expected that the material will soon 
be in shape to enable a report to 
be made. It is hoped that these 
Studies may lead to a permanent 
alliance of the laundry owners with 
the Society of Chemical Engineering 
for research purposes. 

Following the address of Mr. For- 
rest, Forrest I. Neal of Quincy, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts associa- 


_j tion, spoke on the troubles of the 


laundries in relation to defects. in 
fabries, poor weaving, cheap dyes, 
“loading” of fabrics with chemicals 
and contact of clothing with chemi- 
cals, The point was stressed that if 
articles were of good matetiajs, .well 
woven and colored with: fast “dyes, 


| the owners ;need not fear sending 


them:to the laundry. 

A textile exhibit making graphic 
illustration of such pointsshag been 
set.up for .the ian of -_ conven- 
tion members, . 


OLEO. CAMPAIGN. cosrs 

SACR TO, Calif.’ "More 
than $140,000 has been Boe 5s in Cali-. 
fornia election campaign for and 
against & proposal to-impese a 2-cent 
tax on’ every pound of oleomargarine 
produted for sale within the State. 
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124 Tremont. Streét ;. LiBerty 4317 
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Moving 
Packing 
Shipping 


Fireproof Storage—Private Locked 
Rooms—Piano and Trunk Rooms 
—Cedar Lined Rug Rooms—Spe- 
cial Fumigating Rooms for Moth 
Exterminatoz.. Estimates gladly 
given without obligation. — 


stitute of Technology told yesterday | 


‘necticut. The work has been in prog- | 


of the Senate. Mr. Gould served one 
~ | term in the Maine Senate, while Mr. 
Jack was formerly président of the 
| State Board of Trade. 


; MICHIGAN IDEAL 
‘TOLD TO ALUMNI 


cialis from Page 1) 


, oe 


| hinges on the 
‘Schools of higher learning.” 
| Mortimer E. Cooley, 


} 


ito the fact that he and Mr. Denby 
were shipmates during the Spanish- 
American War, took the place as- 
signed on the program to Senator 
| Royal S. Copeland, who was unable 
to be present. Professor Mortimer 
referred to the cosmopolitan reg- 
‘istry of Michigan, and said there 
could be no greater force for uni- 
| versal peace than this institution of 
students from all over the world 
‘who were thrown together on one 
campus. 

The 100-piece University of Michi- 
| fan band accompanied the de'ugation 
and gave concerts as the party 
visited various exposition bui'.lings. 

Presentation of the Michigin state 
| flag took place at Slate Roof 
House, oid High Street, in the ifter- 
‘noon. Mason P, Rumsey. presic -nt of 
‘the Alumni Association. presented 
the flag to Mrs. George Hora:’ Lori- 


— 


—Maine ‘is ready for the special 


VISIT CALIFORNIA ; 


apiece 


+. tains’ on. Train—Corte- ’ 
- spondents Make Present 


QUEEN MARIE'S TRAIN, En er 


to Winnipeg, Oct. 30° P—The United | 
Statés again will take hp the role of | 
‘host to.Queen ‘Marie ahd-other-mem- | 


bers of the Rumanian royal party 
tomorrow, to keep it;thrdughout the 
remainder of the continental tour, 
‘except for'a few, hours, which. will 
be spent in Vancouver on Nov: 5. 
Winnipeg, the party's destination 
since it left Ottawa Thursday mid- 
‘night, will be reached tonight, and 
St. Paul, the next American. stop, 
Swill be reached Sunday afternoon. 
Quegn Marie expects to attend serv- 
ices at a Rumanian church in 8t. 
Paul, and Prince Nicolas and his 
sister Princess Ileana also.are look- 


ing forward to spending gome of the |’ 


day in Minneapolis. 

Prince Nicolas will be taken 
through a flour mill, a trip much 
more to his liking than making the’ 
rounds of official functions, and un- 
less Princess Ileana decides to go 
with her brother, she may play a few 
games of tennis. 


graduates of the, 


dean of the | celebrated in an informal manner as 
suggestions , College of Engineering, who referred | host to ‘her party and friends on the 


Queen Marie had another day of 


rest in prospect after her birthday 
anniversary yesterday’ which she 


train. at lunch. At Her, Majesty's 
table was Col. John H. Carroll, host 
to the Queen on the tour, Col. Walter 
V. Shipley, general passenger agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
and C. K. Howard, representing Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of .the 
Canadian National Railways. 

Soon after breakfast the corre- 
spondents werc called to the Queen's 
car-to receive her thanks for a gold 
writing set given by them as emble- 
matic of their craft and zs a memento 
of her own writings in this country. 

Announcement was made on thie 
train that the Queen had definitely 
decided that she would be unable to 
visit California.and the southwert on 
this tour. The ariginal Califorfia 
branch of. the trip was cancelled 
when railroads there refured to join 
the others in a plan to move the spe- 
cial train for a nominal charge. but 


Rumanian Sovereliza Enter: i 


acceptable in His sight. 


that day the people shall 


received, and seek 


REICHSWEHR 
CASE CON TIN UES 
Evidence in Military Prose- 


cution Regarded in Berlin 
as. “Most Unpleasant” 


. By Wirelese 
BERLIN, Oct. 30—Further detalis 
of the co-vperation of the Reichs- 
wehr and the former so-called 
Black Reichswehr, a secret organi- 
zation, were revealed in the course 
of the trial against Lieut. Paul 
Schulz, one of the leaders of the 
Black Reichswehr in Kistrin and 
his assitants. When, for instance, 
stu“ents wished to join the Black 
Retchswehr during their vacation, 
Lieutenant Schulz said they would 
come to him and he would send them 
to various posts with the knowledge 
of the Reichswehr authorities. 

In another instance, he said, they 
were enrolled by the Reichswebhr it- 


of peace’. ) 
acknowledgment of the divine. favor which kop bate 
so many blessings. Neither should we be forgetful of ; 
us who, through stress of circumstances, are less : 
placed, but by deeds of charity make our acknowledgement | 


JOSEPH C. GREW, Acting Be Secretary of beasai 


bestowed spon. 


Therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, © 
do hereby set apart Thursday, the 25th day of 
day of general thanksgiving: and prayer, and I recommend 

cone troun that Gaile eerk, aha te il 
homes or in their accustomed places of worship, devoutly 
thanks to the Almighty for the many and great blessings they havé 

is guidance that through 


good, dente and 


brotherly love they may. deserve a continuance of His favor. 

‘In witness whereof; I have hereunto set my hand and omen to.” 
be affixed the great seal of the United States. 

‘Done at the City of Washington, this. 30th “ay ot October,. 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and selon oe 
ater Agee of independence of the United States, the one hundred and. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 
By the President: 


i BP 


to see whether the . 
Reichswehr authorities. pore 
carried out. These 

regarded here as most 
in view of the present me 
with the Allies Pete th 
disarmament. 
Considerable attention is now « 


only. 

ficials should participate in selecting 
of men t> replace the soldiers leev- 
ing the Reichswehr. At present this 
very import«nt task is solely im the 
hands of the. officers, and it is .cen- 
tended that they only enroll anti- 
Republicans, If the Republic ts 0 
a considerable nt of money 
pa _— for m 
of volunteers—this year it spent 480, 
000,000 marks—the Vossische or 
tung -vrites, then it can demand that 
these volunteers are not — 
the Republic. 


SCULPTOR TO VISIT Amanicts 
By Wireless 

THE HAGUE, Oct. 30—The Dutch 

sculptor, Van Den Eynde, designer 

of the monument presented by the 

Holland America Foundation to New 

York in commemoration of the ter- 


, mer. chairman of ‘the State’s com-/| recently e msec have. been made to/ self. Lieutenant Schulz also de-j| centenary, sailed on the steamship 
mittee. reinstate the schedule. clared that he often came te Kiistrin| Volendam to assist ba its erection. 
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€ Greatest Buick Ever Built 


The Roadster (Series 115) $1195 


The Series 115 Roadster for 1927, at $1195 f.0.b. 
Buick value. 


r< 
2 


is the Greatest Value 


Ever Offered 


Look at the new. Buicks—note their prices—compare : 


their grace and refinements with those of other cars— 


then drive one of them! 


You've never driven anything like it, you’ve never seen 
value to compare. Here is the Greatest Buick Ever Built! 
Series 115 Series 120 Series 128 

5 Passenger 2-Door Sedan (Model20) $1195 5 Passenger 2-Door Sedan 7 Passenger Sedan . . . . (Model50) $1995 

pf Sanne ste aed (Model 24) 1195 (Model 40) $1395 5 Passenger Brougham . (Model $1) 1925 

pee Spore ouring (Model25) 1225 4 Passenger Sport Roadster . (Model54) 1495 
2 Passenger - +  (Model26) 4 195 5 Passenger 4-Door Sedan 4 Passenger Country Club ’ 
"Se. . c . . - Olethaee) - 1275 ome 47) "= 1085 oe igo. ceo ede) 19 
5 Passenger 4-DoorSedan (Model27) 1295 _ 4 Passenger Coupe 5 Passenger Sport Touring . (Model55) 1525 ue 
Coupe . = (Model ~ 1275 (Model 48) 1465 5 Coupe . . . (Model58) 1850 wt 
All prizes j. ©. b, factory, plus war excise tax ; “ 
: 
3 
r 
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BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT. MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation | ie 
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Spend $6,674,000 
on Street Work During Year 


] 


Public Works Department Expects to. Make 
Record by Finishing 46 New Thoroughfares 


Street building in Boston this fiscal 
year will cost $6,674,000, of which 
$1,000,000 will be spent on newly ac- 
cepted streets, according to James 
H. Sullivan, commissioner of public 
works, who. today said that this 
year’s construction of newly ac- 
cepted thoroughfares will outdis- 
tance’ all previous records. In the 


12 months ending Aug. 1, 1927, the| M 


Public Works Department will have 
finished 46 new streets besides 13 
carried over from 1924 and 1925. 

In addition to the $1,000,000 for 
newly accepted streets, the city is 
spending $1,000,000 for maintenance 
which includes repairs and repaving, 
etc., a special appropriation author- 
ized .by the Legislature not to exceed 
$2,250,600 for the Dock Square de- 
velopment, $1,200,000 plus 10 per 
cent in taxes for Kneelafid 
and the same amount for Tremont 
Street from Stuart Street to Arling- 
ton Square. 

Among the street maintenance 
projects is a $100,000 repaving job 
on Medford Street, Charlestown, 
from* the Chelsea Bridge to Main 
Stréet, about a mile in length, to 
be started at once, Mayor Nichols 
amnounced following an interview 
with' a delegation of: Charlestown 
manu urers headed by City Coun- 
cilman Thomas H. Green. 


Work Called Urgent 
The street is in wretched condi- 
tion, the Mayor said, and added that 
he felt the work is urgent at this 


time. The thoroughfare has not been 
repaved completely in the last 40 
years. It will require 6800 yards 
of block granite paving, 20,000 yards 
of reinforced concrete pavement, 
4300 feet of artificial sidewalks, and 
10,000 feet of edgestone to be re- 
set. Curbing costs $2.15 a running 
foot alone, it was pointed out. 

Other big construction jobs this 
year include the repaving of Boston 
Street, Dorchester, which aggregates 
$41,736; improvement of River 
Street, Hyde Park, with expendi- 
tures of $325,000; a bridge over the 
right of way of the ‘New England 
Railway, costing $150,000, and re- 
paving of Washington Street from 
Massachusetts Avenue south to Dud- 
ley Street. 


At the corner of Massachusetts is no room for further street build-, 
Avenue and Washington Street, the/ing in spaces already thickly built | 


street laying-out department re- 
moved some large granite corners 


and replaced them by circular stones, 


cuiting down the width of the side- 
walks two or three feet on each side. 
This rounding of the corners was 
_ done to make the crossing safer for 
motorists. 

Washington Street in Dorchester 
is being widened to 60 feet from 
Grove Hall to Fuller Street, and to 
various widths, 30, 40 and 50 feet, 
beyond Fuller Street to the South- 
ern Artery at Codman Street. 

Work on Old Colony Boulevard in 
Ward 11 is awaiting development of 
Olympia Fields, Inc., a _ proposed 
amusement park, it was said. As 
‘soon as it is decided to put through 
this project, the city will undertake 
to widen the boulevard,at this point, 
other sections already being wid- 
ened and repaved. The triangular 
piece of land bounded by Columbia 
Road on the north, the New Haven 
right of way on the west, and Old 
Colony Boulevard on the east is the 
Olympia Fields project. The 


Crescent Avenue station of the new | 


$10,000,000 subway extension from 
Andrew Square is just to the south. 
The excavation is complete, although 
the tracks have not been laid yet. 


Started Just in Time 
Two streets, Maple Street, West 
Roxbury, and Lorna Road, Dor- 
chester, were started just in time, 
the commissioner pointed out, to 
meet requirements of the law that 


construction must begin-on a street 
not later than two years after the 
date it has been laid out. They were 
laid. out in 1924. 

Estimated cost for the two streets 
carried over from 1924 approximates 
$18,300, while those carried over from 
1825 are as follows: Wade Street, 
$16,800; Ashford Street, $23,100; 
Westmore Road, $30,400; Walk Hill 
Street, $22,100; Arlington Street, 
Brighton, $31,200; Lucerne Street, 
Dorchester, $14,700: Anson Street, 
West Roxbury, $9100; Wyola Place, 
Dorchester, $4200: Cufflin Street, 
Brighton, $9800; Clarendon Street, 
$3000, and Dever Street, Dorchester, 
$4500, a total of $168,400. 

Clarendon Street from Beacon 
west to Back Street, about half a 
block long, has just been accepted 
as & new street and although the 
cost was small; it has been laid out 
just: like those in outlying districts. 
It is planned to make the approach 
to the Curtis Memorial at the en- 
trance to the Charles River Reser- 
vation Esplanade more attractive 
for Back Bay residents. 

This means that of the $1,000,000 
appropriation for new streets, $186,- 
700 will go toward 13 streets car- 
ried. over from =previous years. 
These streets have been already con- 
tracted for and work is, in most 
cases, under way. A_ fourteenth, 
Roslindale Street, is readv to be 
advertised, it is announced. 


Record Year Forecast 
In reply to Councilman Robert G. 
Wilson's demand this week that the 
public works commissioner give an 
accounting of new street work under- 
taken this year, William J. Sullivan, 


chief engineer of the street laying- 
out department and a city hall vet- 
eran for 35 years, said that this year 
besides being a record building year 
would be a record laying-out year. 

Mr. Wilson had complained that 
the counci] had passed a $1,000,000 
appropriation for new streets, but 
that the street laying-out department 
had presented a list of only 25 to the 
public works commissioner and that 
the latter had started work on only 
two of these. 

“We have already laid out 32 of 36 


any one year was 32 he 
in 1921. Thus there will 


Street |. 


ibe a nearly 50 per cent gain over the 
old record. 


List of New Streets 


| The Hst of 32 new streets laid out 
this year, the estimated cost and the 
date of their approval by the street 


commissioner follows: . 
Est’d cost 
Date 


31 new sts 

@0 West First St. ........ 
10 Waldorf St., Dorchester.. 
13 Courtland Rd., Dorchester 
24 Regina Rd., Dorchester... , 
36 Verdun St., Dorchester... 11,400 
30 Montcalm Ave.,; Brighton 
{formerly Maple Ave.). 17,400 

30 Hollingsworth St., Dor- 
chester 29,80" 
30 Dunkeld Street 5,800 


56,000 
19,300 


Name of street 


11,900 


jof the Fourteenth Amendment. 


30 Priscilla Rd.,, 
(formerly Colonial Rd.) 
30 Greylock Rd., Brighton.. 
14 Norwell Street 
. 4Faneuil St.. Brighton.... 
. 13 tWilliston Road 
. 25 Cygnet St.. Brighton..... 
. 26 Antwerp St., Brighton... 
. 25 Hillsdale Street 
. 26 Benson St., 
. 25 Duval St., 
merly Du 
. 25 Glenburne. 
Garden) 
. 25 Ascot St., Brighton...... 
. 10 Dennison Street ..... buee 
. 10 Floyd Street 
. 27 Feasenden Street 
. 27 Melville Ave., Dorchester 
27 Midvale Road 
. 27 Fldridee Road 
7 Russet ad eee @@aeteeaee ese 
7. Pierpont Road ......se.. 
13 Arcadia Terrace 
22 Stellman Road 


Total cost to date 


Srighton 


$478,600 


*Sewage contract not let yet. tNot ad- 
vertised because no underground work 
necessary. 

Declaring that Councilman Wil 
son had raised the complaint in th 
belief that his neighborhood was not 
getting its just share of new streets, 
Mr. Sullivan pointed out that Ward 


ithe State was appraised for taxation 


17 which Mr. Wilson represents had | 
shared better than four other wards, 
| the cost of three streets planned for 
| Ward 17 coming to $40,500 exclusive 


7 had the opportunity’ to observe the 


+4 work. 


ay ’ 
fs asserted to be a further violation 


A motion for rehearing of the Bos- 
ton & Maine’s 1925 taxes is now 
pending, and the railroad’s motion 
suggests that the tax commission 
combine the two hearings “for the 
purpose of avoiding needless dupli- 
cation of evidence and arguments.” 

The railroad has paid the .taxes 
for each year under protest. 


Wellesley Girls 


Visit Factories 


Groups of 20 Organized for 
Field Trips to Study Pro- 
duction Processes 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Oct. 30 (Spe- 
cial)\—Factories in and near Boston 
are being visited by students of eco- 
nomics at Wellesley.” Field trips of 
20 girls have been organized to study 


first semester of the beginning cours 
in economics is devoted to the study 
of production. At least one facfory 


+¢ field trip is considered essential. |. 
= Many of the girls have never been in- 


side a factory before and few have 


methods. 

Especial attention is paid to such 
items as the division of process, the 
division of labor, the use of ma- 
chinery as compared with the use of 
hand power, the number of men as 
against the number of women em- 
ployed, and the nationalities rep-e- 
sented among the employees. At 
some of the plants, the girls study 
the means of transportation provided 
for the workers, the reason for the 
location, and the methods of welfare 


Miss Elizabeth Donnan of the de- 
partment of economics and sociology, 
in speaking of the trip. commented 
on the courtesy of the manufacturers 
and employees. 


MR. KEENE’S NAME 
TO BE ON BALLOT 


Will Have Second Place as 
Citizens’ Candidate” ° 


of sewage work. ° 
No Room In Some Wards 
No new streets have been laid out 
in East Boston, South Boston or 
‘Charlestown this year, it was re- 
‘vyealed. This explains the fact that 
‘wards 1 to 10 do not appear in the 
‘following table since they are in 


| district attorney, in a circular letter 


‘older parts of the Boston where there 


| up. 
| Distribution of new streets by | 
wards follows: | 
; Ward I! $16.300 | 
| Ward 12 4.608 | 
| Ward 13 6, S00 | 
| Ward 14 58.500 | 
| Ward 15 2,500 | 
| Ward 16 32,400 
| Ward 17 40,500 | 
| Ward 18 47,600 | 
/Ward 19 45,800 | 
Ward 20 - 103,400 | 
Ward 21 45.600 | 
| Ward 22 74,600 | 


Sea i 
Total cost by wards $478,600 


charge of paving, said that contracts 
for 13 new streets had been let since 


rapidly as possible, he said, and was 
‘fairly well in advance of the same 
time in corresponding years. Work 
‘was delayed six weeks because of 


Benjamin F. Bates, engineer in. 


August. Work was progressing 88 | Gyalified among his party's candi- 
dates, has conducted his campaign | 


Charles G. Keene, eandidate for 


sent today to Suffolk County Repub- 
licans, explained that ‘his name 
would .appear in second place on 
the ballot next Tuesday, followed by 
the designation “cftizens’ candidate.” 

“Although my party affiliations,” 
he wrote, “are strongly Republican, 
and I feel justified in my claims to 
being the real Republican candidate, 
I am eonvinced that party consid- 
erations should have no influence in, 
the administration of the office, 
which, if elected, I shali conduct 
along lines that will recognize no 
party, race or creed, The records of 
both my opponents indicate that 
politics would exert a strong and 
undesirable influence were either of 
them to be elected. 

“On the one hand, the present in- 
cumbent has sought continually to 
further his own political ambitions 
at the expense of efficient prosecu- 
tion of the county’s criminal busi- 
ness. Mr, Foley, on the other hand, 
who admittedly was not the best 


various problems in production. The |} 


. 
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ly. Pease of -@ lot at the 
Waban, containing approximately 
18,178 square feet of land. Mr. Pease 
plans to build in the early syring 
a house for his:own occupancy. 

Warren R. Moore of Brookline has 
‘sold to EB. F. Henley of Newton a 
lot of 15,675 fet on Nehoiden Road, 


through, J 
con Street, 


H, Hemenway has sold to 

M. Morrison, who will re- 
model and occupy as a residence. 
This parcel contains 4360 square feet 
and is valued by the assessors at 
$3800. The brokers were Rodney W. 
Long and Arthur R. Henderson & Co., 
Haxvard Square, Cambridge. 


Walter D. Denegre of New Orleans 
has purchased the Frances A. S. Sal- 
tonstall estate at 44 Beacon Street, 
opposite the Common, and will reside 
‘there after alterations have been 
made. There is a total assesséd valu- 
ation of $57,500 on the property of 
whih $39,600 is on 3600 feet of -land.’ 
T. Dennie Boardman, Reginald and 
R. deBlois Boardman of Boston and 
Manchester were. the brokers. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE 
SURVEY NEARS END 


Preliminary Report on Mar- 
keting Conditions Planned 


‘Field work for the marketing sur- 
vey of New England being made by 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, the New England Coun- 


What People See Looking Up at New 


Tremont, School, and Beacén Streets. 


cil co-operating, has been virtually 
completed except for eastern Massa- 


chusetts and metropolitan Boston. 
Dr. C. E. Artmen, and C, F. Gerish, 


— 
Parker House; Bosten, From Cerner of 


NEW PARKER HO 


ARTISTIC UNIT IN CITY'S PROGRESS 


of the Department of Commerce, are. 
now visiting cities of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and will cOncentrate on 
the Boston area next month. The 
complete report of the survey will 
not be available until next year, but 


USE WILL FORM 


Structural Work on $3,000,000 Hotel Nearly Completed 
—Building of Georgian Design Replaces Hostelry 
Long Famous Throughout Nation 


a preliminary report of progress will 
be presented at the Second New 
England Conference at Hartford, 
Novy, 18-19. 

Massachusetts cities now being 
studied include Newburyport, Salem, 
Gloucester, Haverhill, Ayer, Chelms- 


Structural work on the new Parker 
House, cornér of School and Tremont 
Streets, has been practically com- 
pleted. The new 15-story hotel, which 
replaces the famous old -Parker 
y House, will be ready for occupancy 
about March 1. The J. R. Whipple 
Corporation is the owner. The ho- 
tel will cost nearly $3,000.000. 

Since the process of razing the 
old hostelry was begun early. ia 
March rapid progress has been nade 
in the project by the Géorge A. Ful- 
ler Company, builders, who started 
actual construction in June. Fhe 
hotel will contain 700 rooms. It 
will be one of the highest hotels in 
New England. 

Simplicity in Architecture 


The Parker House is of Georgian 
design. Starting at the fifth floor and 


along the narrowest partisan lines | 


and has given no promise that he 
would conduct the office any differ- 


underground work necessary before | ently. I am content to go befoge the 
| surface finishing, it was pointed out.! voters without my party label, be-, 


‘Street asphalt, bitulithic and cement 
concrete are the three principal 
finishings being used for Boston 
streets this year, he said. 


PRESIDENT’S HOME 


cause my appeal is to every thought- 
ful citizen.” ; 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI TO ORGANIZE 


VISIT TO BE SHORT 
‘Expects to Be Back at White 


House in Evening 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30 (P)—Prest- 


of Northampton, Masa., in the high 
school hall when they return there 
next Tuesday to vote. 

A special train is to leave here 
Monday, arriving the next morning 


in Northampton. The return trip will 
be made after a few hours’ visit and 
in time for the President to receive 
election returns at the White House 
on Tuesday night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge will be ac- 
companied by a small party of White 
House attachés, secret service men 
and ‘Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents, A reception committee 
will greet them upon arrival. After 
voting, a visit will be made to their 
old home, where Mrs. Elmyra Good- 
hue, mother of Mrs. Coolidge, now. 
lives. ' 

Besides the President, many. other 
high officials will go home to vote, 
the group including several Cabinet 
members. The exodus already is un- 
der way, and at the regular Cabinet 
meeting yesterday only three secre- 
taries, Kellogg, Mellon, and Jardine, 
showed up. Both Mr. Mellon and Mr. 
Jardine, however, plan to go to their 
homes to vote. Secretary Kellogg 
will vote by mail. 


BOSTON & MAINE 
SEEKS TAX HEARING 


New Hampshire Assessment 


Held to Be “Illegal” 


CONCORD, N. H., Oct. 30 (Spe- 
cial)—The Boston & Maine Railroad 
in filing with the New Hampshire 
Tax Commission a motion for a re- 
hearing on the million dollar tax as- 
sessed against the railroad in this 
State for 1926 asserted that the 
railroad was being asked to pay 
taxes in New Hampshire for prop- 
erties located in other states, includ- ; 
ing the Hoosac Tunnel and the 
North Station at Boston. This 
“amounts to extraterritorial taxa- 
tion in contravention of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution,” the motion stated. 

The railroad management sets 
forth that the tax commission's valu 
ation of the railroad’s property in 
New Hampshire, at $39,000,000, which 
was an increase of $4,000,000 over 
the assessment for 1925, is “illezal., 
excessive and unjust,” and that 
“other taxable property throughout 


Entire Body to Be Unified 
Under New Plan 
In the 53 annual commencements 


which it has held since its founding 
in 1869, Boston University has grad- 


dent and Mrs. Coolidge will %€/ ated 13,492 individuals, approxi- 
tendered a reception by the people | mately 12,000 of whom are living in 


48 states, Alaska, District of Colum- 
bia and foreign countries, according 
to a report of the alumni bureau of 
which Miss Inez Hanscom is secre- 
tary. « 

Including the graduates of three 
departments now no longer con- 
nected with the university, the total 
number of persons who have received 
degrees from the university in the 


course of its existence is 14,147. 
These three departments are the 
school of agriculture, school of ora- 
tory and school of music. 

The university’s alumni will soon 
be organized under a new plan an- 
nounced by Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
fent, into a unified Boston Univer- 
sity Alumni Association. 

A. total of 320 graduates are liv- 
ing abroad, the report shows. Out- 
side of Massachusetts the largest 
number of alumni are located in 
New York, totaling 650, of which 350 
of these are in New York City. 


MAINE HISTORICAL 
FUND BOARD NAMED 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30 (?)—A Maine 
endowment committee to cond:ct in 
that state a campaign for the $1,- 
000,000 endowment fund sought 
by the American Historical Associa- 
tion has been announced at the head- 
quarters here. 

The committee, which is similar to 
those organized in. other states, con- 
sists of: Kenneth C. M. Sills, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin: Prof. Thomas C. 
Van Cleve of Bowdoin: Prof Caro- 
line Colvin of the University of 
Maine; Elmer T. Boyd librarian of 
th: Bangor public library; Philip G. 
Clifford and Walter G. Davis of Port- 
land; Henry E. Dunnack, state /ibra- 
rian; Prof. R. R. N. Gould of Bates; 
Arthur G. Staples of Lewist».n and 
Prof. William J. Wilkinson of Colby. , 

Charles E. Hughes, former Secre- 
tary of State is chairman of the New 
York City committee and Prof. Albert 
Bushnell] Hart of Harvard, a former 
president of the association, has in- 
dorsed the campaign. 


PORT DIRECTORS NAMED 


AUGUSTA, Me. Oct. 30 (#)— 
Nomination of Clarence B. Stetson 
of Bangor and State Senator Her- 
bert E. Wadsworth of Winthrop as 
directors of the port of Portland was 
announced yesterday at the office of 
Gov. Ralph O, Brewster. They will 
succeed O. B. Griffin of Caribou and 


at much less than its actual value.” 


This alleged disproportionate value 


ex, - : > 
» Pe re, cnr. 2 
a ee < 


Edward W. Hyde of Bath, whose 
terms have expired. 


extending up to the thirteenth floor 
‘is a round bay at the corner of Schoo] 
and Trémont.Streets. The base of fhe 
bay contains an ornamental carvigg 
in sandstone. The simplicity ofthe 
architecture otherwise is relieved 
somewhat by stone balconies winch} 
are placed for ornamental purposes. 
on the fourteenth floor... Desmond & 
Lord are the architects. 


House marks an important step in the 
transformation of School Street 
where the new Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank building, the Water-. 
man Building and the new hotel 
stand out prominently in Contrast to 
the three and four story buildiugs of 
more‘than half a century. The Park- 
er House will add appreciab!ty to Bos-. 
ton’s list of fine hotels which, among 
those under construction, includes 
the Ritz, Statler and the Bellevue 


annex. 


/ 

In Newton Centre, at 45 Daniel 
Street, a new brick house with gar- 
| age has just been sold to Lawrence 
C. May by Charles Kelly. This prop- 


-erty includes a piece of rustic land 
containing about 8000 square feet. 
The whole is valued at $20,000. 

_A brick two-family house and two- 
car brick garage with 8000 feet of 
land; located near Crystal Lake at 
9-11 Trowbridge Street, Newton Cen- 
tre, has been transferred. The prop- 
erty has beén purchased by Charles 
Kelly from Lawrence C. May and is 
valued at $24,000. 

John Holland has sold a lot on 
Cypress Street, near Braeland Av- 
enue, Newton Centre, containing 
about 7000 square feet. The pur- 
chaser, E. Channing Bouve, has 
started to build a single house in 
which he will reside. The land is 
valued at $2500. 

Property at 48 Oxford Road, New- 
ton Center, consisting of a single 
frame house and 8900 square feet of 
land has reecntly been purchased by 
Katherine C.‘ Coveney from S. E. 
Gibergon. The valuation of the prop- 
erty is $12,500. 

Ralph D. Weston of Auburndale 
takes title to a single house at 25 
Groveland Street, Auburndale, owned 
by Marion Schwartz. The estate has 
about 8000 square feet of land and is 
valued at $11,500. There has been 
sold a two-family house at 97-99 
Atheistane Road, Newton Centre, for 
D. A: Hagen to Elizabeth Brown of 
Dorchester. The house consists of 
two suites of six rooms each and a 
two-car garage, with 9000 feet of 
land; the whole valued at $18,000. 

Alvord Brothers were the brokers 
in all these transactions. 

Developing Yachtsmen’s Harbor 


A further step in the development 
of the yachtsmen’s harbor at Al- 
len’s Harbor was taken this week 
when work was begun on the jetties 
which are being constructed by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
the Cape Cod. Real Estate Trust, 
Owners of Allen's Harbor. 

The Thomas Construction Com- 
pany has begun work on a 400-foot 
jetty on the westerly side of the 
harbor entrance, and when that is 
completed will proceed’ with the 
Project of a 300-foot jetty on the 
easterly side. 

These jetties will serve to protect 
the harbor entrance which has been 
dredged during the last summer, as 
& means of opening to yachtsmen the 
harbor which a century ago was the 
home port of numerous ships -en- 


The erection of the new Parker: 


; ford, Lowell, Lawrence. Dr. Artman 
gaged in coastwise and deep-sea i and Mr. Gerish will next visit Fram- 
commerce. ingham, Norwood, Brockton, Quincy 
The dredging has been practically | and Lynn. 

com pleted and the old harbor has The Commerce’ Department’s rep- 
been restored to its original lines | regentatives are gathering data as 
and depths. Fugther work has been |to the characteristics of New Eng- 
done through Oyster Creek and has /|jand trade areas, the kinds and quan- 
resulted in the formation of a beauti- | tities of goods moving through them, 
ful lagoon entirely surrounded by |the buying power and preferences of 
pine trees, for which this property | the population, and the chief chan- 
‘is noted. Construction of the jetties | néls through which 8 are 
will be finished in the matter of eight | moved. 


or 10 weeks, it is believed. . : 
WILL TALK ON MEXICO 
Construction Costs Stable Dr. Charles G. Batchelder, lec- 
Construction costs are showing lit-| tyrer on international relations at 
tle inclination to change. During! New York University, -will address 
September they remained on the level jor Aha So 694 Ret ee 1 ba — 
, e nh interes e in- 
they held throughout the previous volved in Mexico” at its frst meet- 
month, according to statistigs Com-| ing for this season on Monday at 
piled by the Associated General Con-/| 2:30 p. m., in Chauncy Hall, 585 
tractors of America. By maintaining | Boylston Street.’ At 1 p. m. on Mon- 
this position, they continued for the: day the members are invited to hear 
ond“ tionth to be on the lowest 


Sy Alay McCurdy, now playing in “The 
plane registered since’March, 1923. | W T ” at the Hollis Street 
There has been only one change in| ‘Theater, speak on “The Drama” in 
the level of costs since June, and) Social .Hall,. also at 586 Boylston 
that otcurred when reductions in' Street. ~ ~* . 
prices of materials purchased by 7 
contract@s caused the August ‘fig- 
ures to show ‘a smali,decline from 
the July position. ee 
During Septembér ng:;change (was 
hoted in,elther the wages paid in the BOSTON 
‘construction trades ‘throughout ‘the!|| | | 
country as & whole nor in the prices i 


Mail Orders Filled 


‘of building materials...» 1. 
In only one month dtring the past 
five years have the.average prices 
for building ‘materials. paid by gen- 
eral contractors -been lower: than 
they were last month. - 
Wages in the building trades held | 
fast to the level which they assumed | 
in June after dropping slightly from ' 
the May figure, which was the high-. 
est recorded for any month during. 
the past five years. 
The September index number for |, 
construction costs in general, based | 
on the 1913 average, was 196. The | 
corresponding index number for; 
average prices of materials was 176, | 
while the figure for wages was 226. 
Thus the total costs are shown to be, 
following a line virtually mid-way | 
between the trend of wages and the | 
trend of material prices. This has | 
been the tendency since early in 1923. : 


Among Realty Transfers | 
Vincent Squiere has sold the two- | 
family house. with fireproof garage 
and 8000 square féet of land at 76-8 
Page Road, Newtonville, valued at 
$16,500. S. Koslin has taken title. 
Mr. Squiers. has also sold to the same 
purchaser, a new single house on 
Blake Street, off Mill Street, Newton- 
ville. With the property is a 12,000- 
foot lot, all of which is valued at 
$9500. 

Mrs. Mary Mullen has sold the 
single frame house and _ two-car 
garage at 653 Boylston Street, New- 
ton Highlands, valued at 310,000. 
John VY. Clarksburg of Wyoming has 
purchased and will occupy alter ex- 
tensive alterations. les’ 

Papers have gone to record: wiiere- 
by Thomas F. Mullen takes title to 
a 11,000-foot lot on Montforl1 Road, 
Newton Highlands.» The land is 


e 
| Striking 
valued at $2500. J. L. Brown was the ||| : 
rantor. John T. Burns & Sons were | B 
: anjo 


he brokers in the above sales. 
Clocks : 


—— 


Se etre et ee ete ett mene ct teen ene 


Large Size 


corner of Colling and Fenwick Roads,” 


R.H.White Ca 


South Orange, N. J., has purchased 
of E. W. Bonney, his property, 94 
Moffat Road, Waban. This house is 
of ‘Colonial design and is located 
on a corner lot which commands an | 
uninterrupted view of Brae-Burn 
}toutry Club grouds. Mr. Witbeck will 
cerup’ it about Nov. 1. 

L. W. McMilan of Watertown has 
recently purchased a lot of 19,400 
feet on Collins Road, Waban. E. R. : 


The Dutch Colonial house at 19) 


Crofton Road, Waban,~consisting of | 
10 rooms, three baths; a iwo-car | 
garage, -together with 36,000 feet of 
land, has been sold by Charles C. 
Ferris of Waban, to George W. Ry- 
croft wha Bedford: Mr. Rycroft 
A beautiful reproduction of a 
Colonial banjo clock, witha 
ship’s design, decorgtéd glass 
panels and a:silver dial. Strikes 
the hour and half hour on a 
| tubular gong; 8-day movement. 


has already taken possession. The 
property is assessed for $16,860. 

A dependable New Haven 
clock. 


Kittredge and Zola R. Kittredge of 
Dedham were the grantors. It is the 
intention-of the new owner -to build | 


a home for his own occupancy. 


New Cambridge 


Hope of Harvard Bo 


J > 
T 
; 


University’ in Harvard 


a 


City Lends Its Offical Tribute at Preview of “The 


go 
said “Harvard is a splendid institu- 
tion but at Yale it will be possible 
for you to attend a near-by theater.” 
Off and on in the intervening years 
there have been rumors of a theater 
to rise in the Harvard Square neigh- 
borhood. And then last night a thea- 
ter, the University Theater. quite 
what a theater adjacent to Harvard 
University should be, was opened in 
Massachusetts Avenue, with a pre- 
view for invited guests to precede 
the formal, public opening of the 
theater today at 2 o’clock. - 
It was a gathering of Cambridge 
neighbors, who saluted each other 
across the aisle and otherwise 
marked the event with pleasantfy. 
Mayor Quinn was there, to become 
master of the tactfully brief cere- 
monies at the request of Stanley 
Sumner, formerly director of the 
Community Theater in Newton and 
the resident director of the Univer- 
sity Theater. 
Mayor Extends Congratulations 
Mayor Quinn officially and cordial- 
ly said the obvious, that Cambridge 
has been in need of a theater in Har- 
vard Square dedicated to the enter- 
tainment of the people of Cambridge 
and vicinity. © 
Frederick W. Dallinger, president 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, said that there was substan- 
tiation for the belief that Cambridge 
“ig the best place in the werld to 
live and do business in” and that no 
city of its size could be really up-to- 
date without a first class theater. 
Mayor Quinn. with gentle humor 
introduced Charlies E. Hatfield, treas- 
urer of Middlesex County and for- 
merly Mayor of Newton, as one of 
whom he had been seekitig indus- 
triously to make a Democrat but 
who steadfastly remained “the nar- 
rowest Republican I ever saw.” Mr. 
Hatfield who, with his associate, 
Lindsay Hooper, Boston banker, built 
the theater, said “I don't quite know 
how I came to do this excepting that 
a young man kept coming into my 
Office to say that this was an excel- 
lent place to build a theater and I 
finally gave in to him.” 


Organ Sounds Famous “Largo” 
The admiring group of Cambridge 
police officers present to untangle a 
pressure of traffic which, pleasantly, 
did not materialize, withdraw and, 
as a rim of light touched the jeweled 
velvet curtains to striated amethyst 
and peacock green, applause shim- 
mered over the audiénce, and Elfreda 
Taylor Orth, invited to come from 
Long Beach, Calif., to become resi- 
dent, organist by reason of her ‘un- 
common gift for motion picture 
organ music, took up the theme of 
Handel’s “Largo.” 


been simply and effectively accom- 
plished, a recording piano in the 


The decorating of the theater has | 


Historic Heritage Pictured on Drop Curtain 


= . 


‘CLUBWOMEN PLANNIN 
NEWTON CONFERENCE 


The twelfth district conference of 
the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, will be held in the 
Co Parish House, New- 


Tuesday. The 


Beautiful” od the salute to the flag. 
Mrs. E. F. Gibbs, president of the 
Newton Women’s Club, 
Edwin O. Childs, Mayor of NeWton, 
and Mrs. Clarence W. Clark, first 
vice-president of the state federaticn, 
will bring greetinga to which Mrs. 
Joseph Congdon, director of the dis- 
trict will respond. 

There will be five-minute talks by 
department chairman until 11:30 a. 
m. when each state chairman will 
meet the club en in her de- 
partment for round table conference, 
and Mrs. Clark will meet the club 
presidents. Miss Mary A. Clark, 
harpist, will open the afternoon 
gram at 2 p. m., after which 
Clarence W. Clark will gtve a talk 
on junior membership. The remain- 
der of the program will be devoted to 
the continuing of the work of the 
state department as presented by the 
state chairmen in five-minute talks. 


MOTHERCRAFT GROUP 
TO MEET AT ORANGE 


Chairmen of mothercraft and 
child welfare work in District 13 of 
the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will hold a con- 
ference on Nov. 5‘in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Orange. . i 


tion”; Mrs. Helen L. W. 
of Belmont, who will 
troduction of mothercraft 
mont public schools, 
other places, it is 

in other studies; Mrs. 
Wheeler of okline, Ww 


We are prepared, 


our stock makes it 
the model 


last threé days of 


of December. 
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Beaver Coats . 
Japanese Mink Coats 


gowee 
Misses’ Gray 


Kid Coats 


$175 


. 


Leonard W. Witbeck, formerly of 
——e Walnut Room, Street Fioor 


Henry 8. Shaw has sold to-“Roland 
4 


‘ »~ 


you are looking for—a 
misses’ sport coat, 
coat, the ever desirable seal-dyed musk-« 
rat or the more rare and expensive furs 
for dress occasions. 


Charges purchases made during the 


as November purchases which, although 
mailed December 1 for verification will 
be considered payable in January instead 


Raccoon Coats .............$350 and $395 
Muskrat Coats .............$245 
Seal-dyed Muskrat Coats....$250 to 
Ceracul ‘Coats .........c..:$490 
Squirrel Coats .........:...$475 to 
Pore rae i 


Dyed Ermine Coats........$1650 to $1975 
Mink Coats ..............$1550 to $2250 


Fur ' Coats — 


a 
‘ 


as never before, to 


sell fur coats. The business we have 
done to date bears out the early indica- 
tions that furs would be strongly in 
favor this season.. The completeness of 


possible to find just 


a woman’s service 


this week are billed 


to $450 
$800 
$800 
$800 


.eeee+- $750 and $800 


Misses’ Gray 
and Brown 
Caracul Coats 
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R.H. STEARNS CO. 
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: ‘Adjustment of Legislation, 


' production methods and equipment; 


| @verlooked that with growth and 


, by the relatively higher transporta- 


_ ployees, which puts New England in 


other. And present legislative re- 
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Labor, and Wages Cited 
as Vital Needs 


Proximity to the consuming mar- 
ket is more important than a loca- 
tion close to the source of raw ma- 
terial supply, as far as the cotton 
textile n are concerned, notwith- 
standing claims of such advantages 


large movement in recent years of 
New gland industries southward. 
This is one of the most significant 
of the main conclusions of a survey 
of the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try in New England by the general 
committee on New England indus- 
tries of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and made public today. 
Equally outstanding in the lengthy 
report is the recognition of more 
amicable relations between Capital 
and Labor. 
reater equality of legislative re- 
strictions upon labor hours, through- 
out the various states, is declared in 
the report to be an essential step in 
the return of New England’s cotton 
textile industry to a parity with 
that of the South. The survey says 
the New England industry requires a 


means of “compensating for the ex-| 


isting differences in wage levels 
between northern and southern mills 
and the repeal of legislative handi- 
Caps. 

Furthermore, continued produc- 
tion of quality products in New Eng- 
land hinges largely upon changes in 


new relations between labor and 
Management and new and Detter 
methods of distribution, says the 
report. 

This survey is the fourth in a 
series of industrial studies to be 
completed by the committee, of 
which Howard Coonley, former presi- 
dent of the Chamber, is the chair- 
man. 

Labor Cost Defended 


Higher labor costs in an increas- 
ing number of New England mills 
have been justified by the superior 
proficiency of operators, resulting in 
a superior quality of output which 
commands a superior price, and thus 
tends to accomplish the requirement 
of compensating for differences in 
wage levels between the North and 
the South, points out the report. 

Growing realization of organized 
labor that restriction of output of- 
fers no lasting solution to their 
problem; the decrease in the use of 
autocratic methods by administra- 
ters, and the increasing body of evi- 
dence that low wages are not neces- 
sarily conducive to low operating 
costs, are all favorable signs, the re- 
port states. : 

“It is clear that New England has 
the power to re-establish conditions 
of parity with the newer sections 
of the cotton manufacturihg indus- 
try,” says the report. “Without men- 
ace of geographic location, climate, 
or other unchangeable elements of 
nature, her industrial security and 
future prosperity lies in the hands 
of her people.” ee cae be 

Regarding the effect of geographic 
location, the report says: “It has 
been held that one of the great ad- 
vantages of the southern mil] has 
been its proximity to the cotton 
fields. The fact has frequently been 


extension of the southern market, 
any such initial gdvantage has been 
largely, if not entirely, neutralized 


tion costs on the finished product of 
the market.” i ne. rae 

“To an increasing extent, sales of 
New England textiles appear to be 
fostered through an appeal to style. 
Thig discourages mass buying which 
allows mass production. Conse- 
quently, problems of intermittent and 
seasonal production are becoming 
growing factor of costs. 


Question of Legislation 


“One problem of the New England 
cotton manufacturer is the legisla- 
tion reducing the allowable working 
hours per week of cotton mill em- 


a general condition of competitive 
inequality, Women constitute a con- 
siderable proportion of the cotton 
mill workers. If women are allowed 
to work only 54 hours a week, it 
hecomes impractical to run the mil] 
for 55 or 56 hours. Connecticut lim- 
its women to 55 hours; Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, and Maine to 54: 
Massachusetts allows 48 hours as a 
maximum but no southern state re- 
quires less than 54 hours, and the 
majority .set the maximum at 60 
hours. 

“These variations in state rulings 
are important in their relation to 
night work. No southern state pro- 
hibits night work for women. Thus 
weekly operating schedules as high 
as 120 hours per week may be de- 
veloped although southern mills 
usually arrange working hours on 
schedules allowing from 100 to 110 
hours for two shifts. But in Con- 
necticut no women are allowed to 
work later than 10 p. m.; in Massa- 
chusetts a similar prohibition holds 
for all industries except cotton 
manufacturing and here, women are 
not permitted to work after 6 p. m. 
This results in a considerable south- 
ern advantage in its ability to make 
machinery and equipment more pro- 
ductive. 

Modification Suggested | 


“There are several ways by which 
&@ parity in the various legislative re- 
strictions upon labor hours might 
be consummated. The invoking of 
national enactment offers one 
method. Greater legislation restric- 
tions in other sections offers an- 


strictions in New England might be 
modified. Obviously the application of 
this last method lies entirely in the 
hands of the New England people.” 

In comparing wages in New Eng- 
land with those of the South, the 
report shows that lower rates are 
paid in the midsouth than in New 
England, and that stil] lower levels 
prevail in the further southern sec- 
tions of the country. Many phases 
of this situation, however, enter into 
a consideration of this comparison. 
Whole communities of homes, 
churches, schools and stores are fre- 
quently built by the mill owner in 
order to house and maintain labor 


7 be = 


facilities to employees at less than 


“Another element enters into the 


wage situation, points out report, 
namely: the effectiveness of labor. 
“Increases in quantity output and 
economies of processing: are: made 
possible chiefly by the ability of the 
employees to extend their surveil- 
lance of machinery, and such an ex- 
tension itself requires capacity for 
detail.” | 

The general committee in charge of 
preparation of the survey, for the 
chamber, consists of Howard Coon- 
ley, chairman, Walworth Co.; 
Charles J. Bullock, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Alfred W. Donovan, E. T. 
Wright & Co.; George H. Eliis, 
George H. Ellis Company; Charles 
R. Gow, the Gow Company; W. P. 
G. Harding, Federal Reserve Bank; 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Arlington Mills; 
Henry P. Kendall, Kendall Mills; 
J. Franklin McElwain, J. F. McEl- 
wain Company; Richard S. Russell, 
William A. Russell & Bro.; Philip: 
M. Tucker, Philip M. Tucker Com- 
pany; Edwin S, Webster, Stone & 
Webster and Charles F. Weed, the 
First National Bank of Boston. 


SHRINERS MEET 
AT MONTPELIER 


Mount Sinai Temple Cele- 
brates Anniversary 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Oct. 30 — 
Shriners from all the New England 
states and from Canada are in this 
city today in large numbers to as- 
sist Mount Sinai Temple in the cele- 
bration of its fiftieth anniversary. 
Many of the visiting temples had 
special] Pullmans for the delegations 
they sent, these. arriving in the rail- 
road yards last night, where they are 
parked. The city is gay with flags, 
bunting and shrine emblems. 

A parade of uniformed bodies and 
nobles took place this morning. 
Drills by visiting patrols were held 
between 1 and 2 o'clock, and con- 
certs by the temple bands are to be 
given between 4 and 6 o'clock this 
afternoon. A reception to imperial 
officers and visiting potentates will 
be held in the City Hall in the eve- 
ning, followed by an informal im- 
perial officers’ ball. 

Illustrious Imperial Deputy Poten- 
tate Clarence M. Dunbaz of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was’ sent by Imperial 
Potentate David W. Crossland to 
represent him, and other imperial 
officers were present. Delegations 
were present from Melha Temple of 
Springfield, Mass., Karnak Temple 
of Montreal, Cairo Temple of Rut- 
land, and Bektash Temple of Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Mount Sinai Temple initiated a 
large class of candidates. It has liv- 
ing two of the charter Inembers, 
Horace H. Johonnott of Burlington 
and Charles H. Heaton of Mont- 
pelier. The latter has served as ré- 
corder for 50 years. 


PHILOSOPHY SCHOOL 
MAY BE ESTABLISHED 


PERU, Mass., Oct. 30 (Special)— 
Negotiations are said to be in prog- 
ress for the sale of the summer 


‘home of J:‘Clark Curtin of New York: 


to a lawyer and author of Alba y, 
N. Y., with a view to establishing a. 
school of philosophy here. 
Details concerning the plan hav 
not been divulged, further than it is 
desired to provide accommodations 
for 300 students. This in itself is of 
interest to the townspeople, whose 
number, according to the latest 
count, totals 149. The house has 14 
rooms and there are several smaller 


buildings suitable for cottage dormil- | pai 


tories. The property includes 1650 
acres of land. 


BIDDEFORD RECORD SOLD 

BIDDEFORD, Meé., Oct. 30 (2?) — 
Sale of the Biddeford Record to the 
Biddeford Daily Journal is an- 
nounced by the Record. Both are 
evening papers, the Record being 


Democratic and the Journal of the 
opposite political faith. John W. 
Robinson,.a veteran Maine . news- 
paper man, is publisher and editor of 


the Record. . 


PERUVIAN BOATS PARK 
NEW LONDON, Conn., Oct. 30 (FP) 


—The Peruvian submarines R-1 and 
R-2, their 3600-mile trip to Peru 
halted by motor trouble aboard the 
latter ship, are back in this port and 
will remain here at least two weeks 
while repairs are being made to the 


MR. HUGHES DUE. 


Former Secretary of State 
Comes to Aid Republican 
Ticket in: State 


With Charles Evans Hughes, for- 
mer Secretary of State, former 
United States Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, and former Governor of New 
York, as their leading speaker, the 
Republicans of Massachusetts will 
hold in Tremont Temple tonight the 
chief rally of their campaign, in 
which President Coolidge has ds- 
serted that he has a great interest. 

Senator Butler, Governor Fuller 
and Mayor Nichols are to speak to 
the assembled thousands of Republi- 
cans, and overflow meetings have al- 
ready been arranged for in other 
halls in the Tremont Temple Build- 
ing. 

Speakers at Neonday Rally 


Jay R. Benton, Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts; George R. Farnum, 
assistant United States district at- 
torney; Miss Adna Lawrence Spencer 
of Camnbridge, candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Representa- 
tive in Congress from the Eighth 
Congressional District two years ago, 
and Charles L. Burrill, member of 
the Governor’s Executive Council, 
were the speakers at the noonday 
Republican rally at 57 Court Street. 

Mr. Benton traced the political 
and official career of Governor 
Fuller from the time he first met 
Mr. Fuller as a Roosevelt delegate 
to the Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1916. He said that the Gov- 
ernor had then been imbued with the 
political ideals of Theodore Roose- 
velt and that he had never departed 
from them. He characterized Mr. 
Fuller as a fearless, honest man who 
always dared to do right as he saw 
the right. 

Of Senator Butler, he said, he had 
started Hfe as a poor boy and that 
through strength of character he had 
climbed to his present position as 
President Coolidge’s main supporter 
in the Senate. Mr. Benton said that 
Massachusetts could be sure of Mr. 
Butler as it had tried him and knew 
his capacity as a careful and fore- 
sighted man who knew how business 
prosperity and that of the nation 
were interdependent. 

Mr. Farnum dwelt upon‘the im- 
portance to Massachusetts and its 
citizens of the preservation of the 
present system of a protective tariff. 
He told: the people there was but 
one question for them now—to con- 
sider whether they wanted Repub- 
lican United States senators or 
Democratic senators. 

Can Help President’s Economy Plans 


The Republicans can - help the 
President continue his administra- 
tion for economy whereby he has 
reduced. the Nation’s tax bill by 
$390,000,000 this year and has further 
reductions in process of being ac- 
complished next year if he is sup- 
ported in the Congress. 

Mr. Burrill made a plea for the 
support of the President and said 
that next Tuesday’s election will say 
whether or not Massachusett3 wants 
the present national and state gov- 
ernments continued or prefer to ex- 
periment with an administration 
‘which could not be counted upon to 
carry out the policies the present 
prosperity have shown ‘as resulting 
from their influence. 

Miss Spencer said that the women 
of Massachusetts are going to show 
their influence next @esday when 
they will -rally to the support of 
President -Coolidge, Senator Butler 
and Governor Fullew who ,"have been 
honest with the vousrinege not tried 
to confuse the issues ofthis cam- 

gn.” 1 pol ae 
Channing H. Cox, former Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, is to be the 
presiding chairman at tonight's 
meeting, which is under the auspices 
of the Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts. Eben 8S. Draper, State Sen- 
ator and president of the club, will 
call the meeting to order, welcome 
the Republicans and introduce Mr. 
Cox. Bands and the Tremont Temple 
pipe organ will furnish music dur- 
ing the evening and-there will be a 
concert preceding the exercises. 

Republican Associates Rally — 

On Monday night, the newly-or- 
ganized Republican Associates are 
to hold what will be the last rally 
of the Republican’ campaign when 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr, and other 
speakers will address them in Con- 
vention Hall, St. Botolph Street, 
Back Bay. Preceding the meeting 
in the hall the associates will form 
a torchlight parade which will move 


engine of the R-2. 


from Harvard Square, Cambridge, 


Textbooks Fly as College Girls 
Hear Strains From a Hurdy-Gurdy 


Mount Holyoke Students Dance Among Faller Leaves 
on Village Sidewalk Until Tinkle of* Distant 
Class Bell Rudely Ends Their Diversion 


SOUTH HADLEY, Mass., Oct. 30 
(Special)—Motorists passing the 
Mount Holyoke campus yesterday 
morning, stopped to observe with 
pleasure the pretty sight of many 


pairs of girls dancing amid the fallen 
leaves on the sidewalk, to the music 
of a hurdy-gurdy, while their books 
lay in a forgotten heap on the roots 
of the elm tree. 

The hurdy-gurdy had come along 
just in time to crystallize all the 
wayward and wistful impulses of a 
dreamy antumn morning, when the 
out-of-doors was far more attractive 
than any book could possibly be. For 
it was the loveliest morning that had 
dawned on the campus since the 
snow storm that made Mountain Day 
famous, and the frost and wind that 
came afterward and brought the 
hickory nuts and gnarled Baldwin 
apples down in al) the outlying parts 
of the Mount Holyoke domain. 

All the students who were not in 
classes or oppressed by unfinished 
assignments were loitering out of 
doors, talking on the library steps, 
scuffing among the fallen leaves, or 
munching junior lunch, which had 
just arrived to offer a diversion. 

Suddeniy the hurdy-gurdy ar- 
rived. It should, of course, have been 
the true old fashioned kind, pushed 


ught to the mill, and it is usu- 


ally found advisable to provide these 


along by an Italian with a monkey. 
and operated by hand. Instead it 


. 


was a mechanical affair, incorpor- 
ated in an automobile painted lemon 
yellow. But when it: rushed into the 
village, parked between the library 
and the book-shop, and ‘started up, 
it sounded just res a - other 
hurdy-gurdies in the ‘world. 
Instantly every girl in sight headed 
for it, together with all the dogs and 
children who gather about the post 
office at junior lunch time in expec- 
tation of doles.. Even the. studious 
ones in the library began to put up 
their books, reflecting it was only 
10 minutes until the bell would ring 
for the next class anyway. One or 
two young menrbérs of the faculty 
arrived, remarking apologetically, 
“I never can resist a hurdy-gurdy.”. 
Finding such an audience gather- 
ing, the hurdy-gurdy cheerily tinkled 
on from one tune to another till it 
suddenly struck up a dance measure. 
Instantly one girl flung her book 
under the tree, and caught up her 
companion by the waist. Other 
beoks followed and soon all up and. 
down the village sidewalk, in front 
of the book shop, the girls were 
dancing, their red, blue and green 
sweaters and black velveteen 
jackets twinkling among a whirl of: 
fallen leaves. Five minutes later thé 
bell for classes rang—every gir) 
caught up her books, and music and 
dancers vanished as suddenly as they 
had appeared. 


FOR BI@ RALLY| 


| tion, it ig announced, is to be per- 


ina march by way of Massachusetts 
Avenue to Huntington thence to the 
From the headquarters of the Re- 
publican Associates at 11 Beacon 
Street it is announced that the 
‘new organization, largely founded 
through the efforts of Mr. Lodge, 
ynow numbers some 8500 members. 
Immediately following the close of 
‘the present campaign the organiza- 


fected and extended into every city 
and the larger towns in the State. ° 

The Roosevelt Club of Massachu- 
setts, through its ‘president, her 
M. Washburn, announces that l. 
Theodore Roosevelt of New York 
will speak on Monday afternoon at 
the luncheon the cub will hold to 
observe the sixty-eighth anniversary 
of former President Roosevelt. 

Through Mr: Washburn the an- 
nouncement was.made today that the 
Roosevelt Club, has- refused to in- 
-dorse the candidacy of Governor 
Fuller for re-election on the ground 
that the Governor had declined to 
co-operate with the club in its work, 

Mr. Butler, speaking over the radio 
last night, asked.Mr. Walsh if he was 
a Democrat or a La Follette third 
party man; if he believed in a pro- 
tective tariff for New England indus- 
tries and why his record in the six- 
ty-seventh Congress failed to show a 
favorable yote of his for protection: 
why Mrs Walsh did not support 
President Coolidge while he had an 
opportunity ag Senator and-why in 
1924 did he-jgin with other Demo- 
crats in-delaying the President’s tax 
reduction program. 

In Taunton Jast night, Mr. Butler’ 
repeated hig questions put to Mr. 
Walsh over the radio earlier in the 
evening. An automobile parade and 
much red-fire preceded the. meeting 
in Odd Fellows Hall which 1000 per- 
sons filled. Mr. Butler said the real 
issue of the campaign is whether. 
Massachusetts will support President 
Coolidge’s Administration by send- 
ing to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives men who 
will uphold his policies. 

Governor Fuller, in his addresses 
last night in Salem and Newburyport 
once more spoke of William A. Gas- 
ton, his Democratic opponent, and 
the connection Mr: Gaston had with 
the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany. He reiterated his call that Mr. 
Gaston: tell the people how: much 
money his law firm had made while 
acting as counsel for the road. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
ON GYPSY HIKE 


In gypsy costumes, with red and 
blue bandanas on their heads, and 
their lunches carried over their 
shoulders in other bandanas, Camp- 
Fire Girls of Greater Boston started 
out from Milton this morning on a 
gypsy hike. Tramping to the Blue 
Hills, they cooked their lunches over 
‘open fires, and played games. In 
the afternoon they climbed Big Blue. 

The hike was led by Ingolf Bock- 
man of Cambridge, instructor at 
Camp Kiwanis, the summer camp of 
the Camp Fire Girls, who is also ex- 
pert in woods craft and nature lore. 


TEAQUERS HONOR MR. HALE 

Arthur W. Hale of Franklin was 
elected president of the Norfolk 
County Teachers Association at its 
annual meeting held yesterday in 
Tremont Theater, Boston. Wayne M. 
Shipman of Walpole, 8S. Monroe 
Graves of Wellesley and Charles K. 
Moulton of Milton were elected vice- 
presidents. Miss Elizabeth J. How- 
ward of Franklin was elected secre- 
tary and Fred A. Chapman of Brain- 
tree, treasurer. Councilors -are 
Henry T. Prario of Quincy, Miss 
Mary J. Porter of Brookline, Leonard 
W. Grant of Norwood, Mrs. G. Keep 
of Weymouth and Albert M. Eldridge 


DEMOCRATS FACE 
BUSY ‘SCHEDULE 


Mechanics Building and 
Faneuil Hall Rallies 

_. Sét.for Tonight 
{ ‘ be: 5. ranma . 

‘Two mags’ rales for the Demo-. 
crats, oli Mechanics Building on: 
Huntingtow,jAvenue, the other in 
Faneuil Hath, aie’'to be features of 
tonight's appeal for the voters’ sup- 
port of theif state ahd congressional 
ticket at, the polls “next Tuesday.| 
That interest in the campaign in 
its ~closing@hours “be maintained, 
the Democrati¢ State Committee, and 
other alliedésorganizations plan for 
other mee tomorrow and Mon- 
day. "a | 

David I Walsh,, former United 
States Senator and candidate for re- 
election; William A. Gaston, candi- 
rate for Governor; Edmond P. Tal- 
bot Mayor of Fall River, on the 
Democratic ticket for Lieutenant- 
Governor; Andrew J. Peters, James 
M. Curley, ang John F. Fitzgerald, 
formers mayors of Boston, and 
many other active party workers are 
promised as the speakers at this cul- 


minating political gathering of Bos- 
ton’ Democrats: ~*~ ~ 
Many Other Features 

Band concerts, serenaders, and 
the radio are promised as further 
features for entertainment -of - the 
masses expected to be present. Offi- 
cers of the organized Democratic 
clubs ‘of women are to be guests of 
honor on the, stage, with the candi- 
dates and speakers, in Mechanics 
Building. . | 

Under auspices of the Liberal 
Civic League of Massachusetts, Miss 
Marion A. Wilson, secretary, an- 
nounced today that a meeting of Re- 
publicans, Progressives, and Inde- 
pendents who are in favor of Mr. 
Gaston for Governor and Mr. Walsh 
for Senator will be held in Faneuil 
Hall at 8 p. m. Ives Band will play. 

Mr. Gaston, Mr: Walsh, Mrs. Cur- 
tis Guild, Norman H. White, William 
E. Weeks, and Robert Fechner are 
announced as the speakers in the 
Faneuil Hall rally. 

Miss Wilson further announced: 
“Members of the advisory council of 
the league will report conditions as 
they find them in the respective sec- 
tions of the State. The executive 
committee of the league that has the 
meeting in charge expects to de- 
velop a program of discussion .that 
will involve startling disclosures 
about the rea] issue of the cam- 
paign.”’ ' 

The Democratic. state and con- 
gressional candidates made speeches 
last night at Democratic rallies in 
Waltham, Watertown, Arlington, 
Somerville, Everett, Melrose, and 
Chelsea, which were well attended. 


Chides Mr. Butler’s Silence 

Mr. Walsh said that Mr. Butler was 
not answering questions concerning 
his political record put to him re- 
peatedly. He then reiterated his 
former assertions that Mr. Butler, in 
being United States Senator and 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, is serving two masters, 
He said Mr. Butler is paid by the 


people for his service as Senator and 
should devote his entire time to that 
offices Mr. Walsh. reverted to the} 
oal strike situation of last year and 
said that neither Mr. Butler nor Mr. 
Gillett had taken advanced stands 
for the settling of the dispute by the 
President. Mr. Walsh alsw con- 
tinued his attack on tariff. 


re . 


of Braintree. 


cities said that Fp Fuller was 
‘into the campaign “last- 
minute attacks.” He ‘said that the 
Governor is not | g with the dig- 
nity proper to an bent of that 
office. Mr. Fuller, he said, does not 
‘want the Boston Elevated restored as 
an efficient means of transportation 
and he alluded to the Governor's 
automobile interests. === | | 
The Democratic candidate said 
that his former connection as ‘asso- 
ciate counsel and one-time president 
of the board of directors of the road 
made him better fit to consider the 
road’s interests than the Governor 
when his business co ns are 
considered. ‘ He criticizéd the Gov- 
ernors record in the State House 
and as a Representative in Congress. 


CHILD-APTITUDE 
TRAINING URGED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to supply them for every child of 
suitable age in Massachusetts. 

Miss Lotta A. Clark of Teachers’ 
College of the City of Boston, talked 
on ways and means for raising 
money, In the first place she thought 
that Parent-Teacher Associations 
should be careful not to supply 
schools with things that should be 
provided by the school authorities 
but should confine themselves to ex- 
tras, of which there were plenty, that 
could be given with advantage. 
Money could be raised by means of 
food sales, bazaars and entertain- 
‘ments of various kinds, she said. 

Miss Susan J. Ginn, director of 
vocational guidance in the Boston 
schools, talked on the importance of 
training the child along the line of 
his aptitudes as a means of possible 
vocational direction, and told of ef- 
forts made by her division to give 
children proper vocational prepara- 
tion and placement, In a talk: on 
his work, Arthur W. Kallom, assisc- 
ant director of educational investi- 
gation and measurement in the 
Boston schools, said that by means 
of these measurements it had been 
found possible to more nearly meet 
the educational requirements of the 
individual child.: , 

How Parents May Help 

Mrs. Cornelia Jamese Cannon of 
Cambridge, author, was the guest of 
honor and speaker at the luncheon 
which followed the morning seésion, 
talking on “How Parents May Help 
T achers.” 

Education must stress avoca- 
tional training as distinguished from 
vocational training, so efhphasized 
in the past, she said, insisting that 
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TO HINGE ON-MR. 000 


(Continued trom Page 1) / 7 
preservation of the Republican doc- 
trine of a high protective tarif. — 

With Mr. Butler proclaiming pros- 
perity, industrially, under the Re- 
publican tariff, Mr. Waish early took 
issue, and he has taken repeated oc- 
casion to call 
mills in Massachusetts which from 


whatever cause have either been 


shut down or are running in less 
than .full capacity. 


The Republicans have banked a} 


great deal on the more than 420,000 
plurality given President Coolidge 
in Massachusetts two years ago, The 
Governor's friends point to the fact 
that he led his Democratic opponep 
with more than 160,007 votes to 


attention to those/ da 
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rality. Little wonder is expr 
theh that Mr. Walsh, who i 
defeated John W. Weeks for 
tion, is making a harder 
yo 
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ot. 
Workers’ -Party, 12,716. The ° 
vote cast for all candidates f 
President amounted to 1,130,836, tl 
La Follette Independent dll 
sives runhing as high as 141,225 bale" 
lots for Robert M. La Follette, 


SPRINGFIELD RAILWAY 
REVENUES DECREASE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 30 
(Special)—Revenues of the Spring- 
field Street Railway Company for the 
first mine months of this year were 
$55,599 leas than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1925, according to a 
financial] statement of the company. 
Car miles traveled were 13,812 fewer. 


Increased use of. automobiles, bus 
competition and discontinuance of a 
number of suburban lines,are re- 

arded as the principal reason for 

e decline. President Clark V. 
Wood, in commenting on the figures, 
said that the net earnings of the com- 
pany, exclusive of depreciation’ 
charges, for the latest nine-months 
period .were two and nine-tenthe 
times the bond interest requirements. 


* GIRLS’ FRIENDLY ELECTS 

‘' MANCHESTER, N. H., Oct. 30 () 
—Miss Sarah B. Hopkins of Worces- 
ter, Mass.,.was elected president of 
Province No. 1 of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society of America, which embraces 
all New England, at yesterday's ses- 
sion of the sixth provincial confer- 
ence at Grace Episcopal Church, 
here. Other officers elected were 
Miss Julia B. Waterbury of Cam- 
den, Me., secretary, and Miss Isabelle 
M. Bronson of Providence, R. L., 
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184th Occupation to: © 
Under State Act — 


: 2 
, ae ae 


minimum rate of wages for a 
and girls employed in the manufagy, 


2 


Wage Commission and now one. 
the counsel of the Boston Le; ; 
Society, is chairman of the board, 
The othep members are W. 4c 
Faulkner of Springfleld, Howard Cani+ 
Turner of Salem, H; H. Young , 
Cambridge, Miss Ella Gebo ae 
Springfield, Miss Amelia Modena of ~** 
Westfield, and Miss Chi Meus 
Novisky of Athol. aoe 
The occupation considered by the’ %« 
board includes the manufacture of ** 
toys, games, kindergarten. supplies .. - 
and such sporting goods as tennis): 1: 
golf, foot and baseballs, golf elubs, **° 
tennis racquets, fishing lines, catch-'..* 
ing mits and gloves. = ss; Ghsty 
The present occupation is the eighs «ov 


. 7 


treasurer. 


teenth to be brought within thes‘? 
scope of wage board action. : 


no child should be allowed to leave 
school without having acquired a' 
hobby. And the schools must use| 
possessors of hobbies in the com- 
munity to pass on their enthusiasm 
in the school organization... The 
teachers alone cannot do it but par- 
ents who have hobbies can, and the 
Parent-Teacher Association can do 
an important service in bringing the 
two together in a common educa- 
tional venture, she said. 

While education may seem at times | 
to its critics to always lag about | 
30, years behind, it is conscientionsly | 
attempting tosget up to date and to) 
serve the needg of today, Mrs. Can- | 
non said. The great change to which | 
it must now adapt itself is the com- 
ing of the new leisure—the eight- 
hour day, the five-day week which | 
is now extending in the indus-' 
trial world and leaving the indus- 
trial workers with free time which | 
they have not been educated to-use | 


Mr. Gaston at the Democratic 


to the best advantage. 
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ing price of 


Standard Six Sedan 


Former price, delivered, 
$1420. Sale price, delivered, 


‘1160 . 


Standard Six 
Roadster 


Former delivered price, 
$1340. Sale price, delivered, 


1127.50 


dealers. 


remarkable bargains is to be 


We will put all cars on sale promptly at 
there. 


NEW STUDEBAKER 
Standard Six 
‘COACHES 


Reduced to sell at once in ordér to make room for new custom 
models, from former delivered price of $1315 to the astonish- 


We also wrll sell our remaining stock of the following models 
—all absolutely new cars—at greatly reduced prices. 


Special Six Coach 


Former delivered price, 
$1570. Sale price, delivered, 


1242.75 


Special Six 
Brougham 


Former delivered price, 
$1925. Sale price, delivered, 


1495 


At these prices we cannot hold cars on telephone requests. No sales to 


STUDEBAKER SALES CO. 


626 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


10 a.m. Monday. The only way to get one of these 


Nothing more 
to pay 


Big Six Brougham 


Former delivered price, 
$2335. Sale price, delivered, 


1793.50 


At the original prices of these 
cars they represented the 
highest value possible in auto- 
mobile making. At the prices 
quoted here you are getting 
an opportunity that you can- 
not afford to miss—your sav- 
ing now gives you free trans- 
portation all Winter, 


Fancy Wool-and-Cashmere 


new colorings and patterns. 
Full-Fashioned Hose—mad 


in golf hose now in vari 


All Wool Hose—in further 


of Belgian hose: 


The Shepard 


‘Genuine Capeskin Glove, m 
anteed rip proof. Regular 
7 to 10. Compare them at 


Give Perfect 


of. the cloth for Service, 


White, Blue, Tan or Helio. 
coat or middy styles. 


ay 


That Seek Comparison 


fashioned hose imported from Saxony, in a number of 


cashmere woven in patterns that will delight you. 2.00 
Diamond Patterned Hose—the most popular pattern 


colored imported wool and cashmere hose. 


much-liked jacquard patterns. The effects are highly 
unusual and you will find much pleasure in this grouv 


_ Another Glove Value from 


Brown Capeskin Gioves—first it was Buckskin Gloves 
at 2.95, then Mocha Gloves at 2.95 and now it is a 


A Triple Guarantee to 


Genuine Soisette Pajamas—guaranteeil by the 

guaranteed by the maker of .4: 
the pajamas for workmanship and guaranteed by The -} 
Shepard Stores to give complete satisfaction. ae 


Men’s Store—First Floor—Winter Street 


The Shepard Stores. [+ 


Hose—seamless and full- 


1.65 
e in Saxony of wool and 


ed forms in these softly 
2.50 


exploitations of the very- 


8.50 


Men’s Store 


ade soft and pliable, guar- 
and cadet styles in sizes 
2.50 


Satisfaction 
er 
In 


Sizes A, B, C, and D and 
: 7 2.65 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, — 


_ the hebits and affairs of Boston peo- 


Benefits to Certain American Industries Believed Likely to: 
Follow Reduction—Farmers’ Attitude Factor - 
in Discussion 


a 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 28 (Special) 
™The issuance by Andrew Mellon, 
Becretary of the Treasury, of a 
carefully prepared statement of 


nearly 3000 words, to explain that: 


the appeal of Eyropean and Ameri- 
can bankers against obstructive 
tariff barriers, was only for Euro- 
pean application, confirms the im- 
pression which was noted and re- 
ported from here last week that 
tariff reform, although not officially: 
before the country in the November 
elections, is nevertheless a live issue. 

The case, from the American view- 
point, according to well-informed 
individuals with whom I have con- 
ferred here, is not protection versus 
free trade, but rather high tariff like 
the present one versus tariff reduc- 
tion. In other words, those who will 
press for tariff reform will demand, 
not the abolition of- protection or 
anything like it, but merely the re- 
duction of certain schedules, per- 
haps the raising of certain others, 
but, more particularly and above all, 
the adjustment of tariff schedules 
in accordance with economic facts 
and laws, which procedure, they al- 
lege, has not been scrupulously fol- 
lowed since the war. 


Said to Obstruct Trade 
In. consequence they say that cer- 
tain schedules are economically in- 
defensible; and operate not only a 
provoking obstructions to trading by. 


other hations with the United States, 
but that these restrictions are injuri- 
ous to the economic interests of the 
people of this country as well. There 
is a strong current of unrest setting 
against the present tariff policy, 
which is said to be the reason both 
the “President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury lost no time in putting 
this Administration’s viewpoint pub- 
licly before the voters in these pre- 
election days. There are a number 
of Republican protectionists, friends 
of the Administration, who are con- 
cerned at the trend of events and 
wish for the sake of this Administra- 
tion itself, as long as there is no 
question of fundamentals, but only 
one of degree involved, that there 
could be a more openminded atti- 
tude in official circles to the ques- 
tion of tariff adjustment. 
* Last spring, it will be remembered, 
there was held here a series of hear- 
ings upon the activities of the tariff 
commission, wherein it was very 
plainly intimated that the tariff com- 
mission had not been allowed to 
function in a nonpartisan manner, 
but had been used’ as a piece of ma- 
chinery for the raising of schedules. 
At the present moment, the repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor was reliably informed, the 
matter stands somewhat as follows: 
Of the last 12 recommendations of 
the tariff commission which have 
been approved, only two provide for 
reductions and they relate to “live 
Bob White quails” and paint-brush 
handles respectively. There are some 
50 recommendations, many of them 
for reductions concerning which no 
action is apparently being taken. 


Motorcar Industry 


There are said to be manf--cases 
in which reduction would not-injure 
and would in all probability. benefit 
the people of the United States; One 
instance cited is that. of motorcars. 
The American motorcar industry, 
thanks doubtless to a large extent 
to tariff protection when it was an 
“infant industry,” has reached such 
an efficient state of development that 
it requires no tariff protection since 
it can undersell foreign manufactur- 
ers in their own markets and would, 
‘in addition, be greatly benefited if 
abolition or reduction of tariff in 
this country would lead tothe adop- 


tion of similar. procedure by other 
nations, Think of the large number 
of néw purchasers who could be| 
reached by the American motorcar 
manufactiirers in the disposition of 
their surplus products if they could. 
reduce their prices throughout the 
continent of. pe by from 331-3 
per cent to 60 percent! 

Another case of this kind is said|: 
to be the cheaper cotton hosiery. 
Americans. have shown phenomenal 
nn in cases involving Mass pro- 
duction methods or devices, or appli- 
ances for eliminating time and space. 
In these fields they cannot be beaten, 
do not need protection and would be 
better off if there were none any~ 
where. 

In many.cases of commodities pro- 
duced by skilled hand labor, there is 
no such thing as American competi- 
tion, and in these cases it is felt that 
the interest of theyconsumer should. 
prevail to the extent. that. there 
should be nothing more than mod-' 
erate tariff “for revenue only.” 


Relationship to Europe 
The European situation requires 


little discussion from this angle. It 
is widely realized, of course; that the 


aay 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
were not made with practical con- 


sistency in accord with economic 
ati ecaated” and that the tariff 
walls erected by national egotisms 
and the “spite fences” resulting from 
international animosities of the 
smaller states in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe, must have a most 
disastrous effect on commercial in- 
tercourse. The advice ‘that Europe 
should emulate the United States 
and establish free trade throughout 
its entire area, seems to command 
universal approval. 

Whether the next logical step after 
such a consummation would be the 
establishment of free trade through- 
out the world is a question upon 
which protectionists and free traders 
would naturally differ, In any event, 
it seems ‘safe to say that Mr. Mellon 
and the Administration will be free 
for a comfortable period of time 
from the embarrcssment of having 
to answer this question. 

Where the present Administration 
may get.into difficulty is in the con- 
tinuance of its two-edged policy of 
high tariff and debt collection. The 
two things do not go together. The 
American people cannot “have it 
both ways.” I put this proposition 
squarely up to an economic authority 
of protectionist sympathies. - 4 

He will not allow me to give his 
name, but is willing that his answer, 
which I consider illumin&ting, should 
be. recorded. Said he: “Go and tell 
that ‘to the Américan farmer in the 
middle West. He claims. that he 
wants tariff reduction, but he is 
louder than anyone else in the de- 
thand for relentless debt collection. 
When the farmer sees more light 
on this question, perhaps the Ad- 
ministration in Washington, which 
is sincerely trying to serve and pro- 
tect his interest, can do something 
more conciliatory and constructive 
in. the matter. of debts.” D.L 


MASONS TO HEAR MAJOR TAIT 
Maj. Robert -H. Tait of St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, will give an illus- 


DEPARTMENT STORES OF ’70’S 
WERE NEW TO BOSTON FOLK 


Story of Houghton & Dutton to Be Told Over Radio in 
Celebration of Company’s Anniversary Week Is a 
Romance of Modern. Merchandising 


The story of how a general depart-’ 


ment store, then a new thing in‘ big 
city merchandising, took its place in 


ple of the early “seventies” will 


be told to radio listeners tonight in 
@ program opening the anniversary 
week of the Houghton & Dutton Co. 
The speaker will be Miss Elizabeth 
McGrath; who has been-4 member of 
the store family since its ‘establish- 
ment. The program, including musi- 
cal numbers reminiscent of the tines 


of the store’s founding in 1872, ‘will 


be radiocast from station WEEI: at 
7:40 p. m. i 
Programs will be given every 
afternoon and evening during the 
anniversary week by an orchestra of 
girls dressed in costumes of the 
period of a half century ago, and 
visitors to the store will be. welcomed 
to the radiocasting studio, ‘where 
they may watch and hear these mu- 


sicians while the old time selections 


are being put on the air. 

The store has been beautifled with 
special decorations, such as autumn 
leaves, and among these decorations 
one feature of the scheme will remain 
permanently a part of the store. This 
is a series of 10 ofl canvases by W. 
Harry Smith, a Boston artist, show-. 
ing old Boston landmarks as thcy 
looked in the time when the store 


was founded. These are hung on the| 
walls of the main floor and on the, 
stairways. 


Originated Department Store 

The distinction of having origin- 
ated the metropolitan department. 
store is claimed for Samuel S. 
Houghton, whose - merchandising 


career in Boston is commemorated | 


in the Houghton & Dutton Company. 
anniversary week. In a typical 
country store in Lebanon, N. H., 
nearly a century ago he conceived 
the idea out of which through many 


Sees dunk or aide te ie ee 


first store of this af the larger 
Paris 


‘characteristic determination of a 
New England’ Yankee, and started 
for New Bedford, Mass, the home of 
his sister, who was the wife of 
Roland H. Macy, a sea captain with 
a considerable fortune. He convinced 
Captain Macy of the soundness-of his 
project for establishing a city de- 
partment store, and the two men 
went to New York and founded the. 
R. .H.: Maey store, the first of ‘its: 
kind in the country and now one 
of - the largest. 


The: business ‘then, however, was, 
not ‘big enough to occupy | two. men’ 
and Mr. Hovghton returned to New 
England, opening a store on Hanover 
Street, then the retail center of 
Boston. That was in 1843, His capi- 
tal then was only adequate for a 
dry goods. business, but in that he 
prospered and soon opend four other 
stores, one of them at 55 Tremont 
Street. . 

Retained Rarly Plan 
eanwhile the young merchant 
kept the idea of a general depart- 
ment store which he had helped to 
make successful in New York. In 
October, 1872, his Tremont Street 
store was’ swept away by fire, and 


‘shortly afterward the wholesale es-|] 


tablishment of Benjamin’ F. Dutton 


on Summer Street suffered similarly |} 


in the great Boston fire of that year. 
As Mr. Houghton set about to re- 


habilitate his busines he sought the|/ 
co-operation of Mr. Dutton, whose|} 
financial ability’ and judgment ~he|| 


had long admiréd, and the result was 


& partnership by which the new gen- |} 


eral department store was estab- 
lished at 55 Tremont: Street ‘in No-. 
vember, 1872. 

The store was. successful from. ‘the 
first. Soon the pavilion building: at 
the corner of Tremont and Beacon 
Streets.was added. In 1906 the eight- 
story Dutton Building at 3 Beacon 


WORKER. 
DOLLAR 


Heldeman ae ‘been, called from. East 
fe toe ‘be pastor ofthe 

erian' Church ' and .will 

‘sermon’ heré: Nov, 7 ? 


|NATION SHARES GAINS WON 


BY WORKERS UNDER DRY LAW 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of the money taken in by the sa- 


oon, 

In pre-prohibition days the drink- 
er’s dollar was divided between the 
saloonkeeper, the distiller and the 
brewer, and, outside of a small por- 
tion spent for labor. and for. grain, 
ee alone profited from its circula- 

on. 

In contrast to that, prohibition has 
put into circulation an aggregate of 
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FEDERAL RESERVE 
STOCKHOLDERS MEET 


Stockholders of the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank, who attended the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting yesterday, 
were, guests of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston today, and fol- 
lowing their golf tournament at the 
Tedesco Country Club in Swampscott 
they were‘entertained at luncheon. 
At their session yesterday the 
stockholders passed a resolution in- 
dorsing the McFadden bill, providing- 
among other things the establishment 
of branch banks, The resolution was 
similar to the one adopted at the 
recent Los Angeles meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
‘Charles S. Hamlin, a: member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who with 
Robert M. Luce, Representative in 
Congress, and A. Lincoln Filene, ad- 
dres the stockholders, said that 
banking conditions today are par- 
ticularly favorable and:-sound. 


DR. WEIZMANN TO SPEAK 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of 
the World Zionist ‘organization, will 
be the principal speaker at the na- 
tional ‘conference of the -American 
Jewry. which will discuss. Palestine 
problems under the auspices of the 
United Palestine’ Appeal of America 
in’ Boston, Nov. 20 and 21. 


Permoil Permanent Waving 
done in ofl, non-injurious to the hair, 
$15.00 and Upward 
SHAMPOOING—FRENCH CURLING 
Manicuring. Week-End Manicure Boxes 
$1. Perfectene Toilet Cream, $1 Tube. 

Mail orders filled : 


Euizaseto F. HassENBERG 
8@ BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS 
Tel. Hancock 8424 
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The Worker’s Doliars, Formerly Spent for Liquor, Go Further in These Times of 
They Purchase a Greater Volume of More Useful Goods, and Go 
into Far Wider Varieties of Business and industry. On the Left is Indicated 
the Limited Circulation of the Deilar Which Used to Go for intoxicating 


indicate Some of the Channels by Which 


the Worker’s Dollars Contribute to General Prosperity and by Which Industry 
In Return Contributes its Goods to the Worker’s Weifare. 
Dollars Moving in This Direction Include Not Only Those Formerly Paid for 
Liquor, But Aliso Those Additional Dollars by Which Seuriety Has Increased 
the Worker’s Productive Capacity and prnns Power. 


Furthermore, the 


— 
more than $6,000,000,000 annually as 


compared to $2,000,000,000, or» fully 
$3 of dry money for every $1 of pre- 
prohibition drink money, and has 
turned it into a whole host of indus- 
tries. 


Some Industries Whith Benefit 


These Mr. Babson enumerated in 
part. Aside from savings, one por- 
tion of the workers’ millions of dél- 
lars now goes into home construc- 
tion, which means employment and 
profit to the building contractor, the 
carpenter, the lumber dealer, the 
bricklayer, the plasterer, the cement 
manufacturer, the glass manufac- 
turer, the plumber, the electrician, 
the painter, and many kinds of manu- 
facturers. 

Other millions of the workers’ dol- 
lars have, gone to purchase hundreds 
of thousands of automobiles. This 
money, Mr. Babson pointed out, helps 
to support not only one but many 
basic industries. From the automo- 
bile dealer and manufacturer these 


Mlle. Caroline 


REMOVAL SALE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Same buliding. Will oceupy the large 
Studio entire floor. Elevatur service. 


The change makes possible better service at a 
better price. 


480 apres Street, Boston 
Block of Brunswick Hotel 
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Artistic Hats 
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Mrs: Watson. 


formerly buyer with Jordan Marsh 
Company) 


- Gowns and Sheela 
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9 Newbury Street, Boston 
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' Packing and Shipment Arranged 
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E. A. RAPHAEL CO. 


37 Bromfield St., Boston. Libert 
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{ Old Jewelry Bought 


William A. Thompson Co. 


appraise and pay cash for 
diamonds, pearls, precious 
stones, gold, silver, plati- 
num, Est. 1883. 125 Tre- 
mont St., Boston,- opp. 
tg St. Church. Liberty 
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Furs Relined, Repaired and Re-Dyed 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical Furrier 
Formerl, with Martin Bates 


Seal and Ag made «ver to latest fashions. | 
ts repaired and 


raw furs bought. 


Furs stored and insured. 
Fur garments made to order. 


175 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON 
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milliong are distributed to many 
kinds of workers, the foundryman, 
the steel maker, the copper worker, 
the smelter operator, the rubber 
manufacturer, the rubber importer, 
the leather worker and many othe!s. 

As for the new funds which the 
worker now has to spend on any one 
or several articles of miscellaneous 
merchandise, some of the places they 
go are the furniture store, buying 
the products of the cabinet maker, 
the rug weaver and other crafts- 
men; to the clothing store to 
pass on to the garment maker, the 
textile manufacturer, the wool 


grower and the cotton planter, or the 


shoe manufacturer and the leather 
handler; to the grocery store for 
better food from the bakery, can- 
nery, packing house, produce dealer, 
miller and farmer; to the hardware 
store for vacuum sweepers or electric 
washers; to the music store for a 
radio, piano or phonograph; or to 
the moving picture theater or park 
for recreation. 
Public Utilities Share 


In all of these economic operations 
the public utilities have a share, 
the railroads in transportation, the 
electric company, the gas company 
and the telephone company in fur- 
nishing new conveniences for the 
home, more of which workers have 
under prohibition. 

In addition to the billions of dol- 
lars which prohibition thus has 
added to the wage workers’ cash 
purchasing power for genuinely use- 
ful commodities, the improved 
stability of the worker as an earner 
and a saver has enabled him to 
buy on credit or time payments 
many things which formerly were 
out of his reach, Mr. Babson pointed 
out. 

It Is no mere coincidence, this 
business expert said, that the 
enormous growth of the credit busi- 
ness to its present proportions has 
taken place almost wholly within 
the last decade. It is hinged def- 
initely “and directly upon prohibi- 
tion. Before prohibition, remarked 
Mr. Babson, there was virtually no 
installment buying; the working- 
man, practically speaking, had no 
credit. 

“The sobriety which workers 
have learned under prohibition has 
made the wage earner a dependable 
‘credit risk,’” the statistician con- 
tinued, “and nothing could have done 
this while the saloon remained. To 
destroy prohibition would do much 
to pull down this credit structure.’ 


Workers Enjoy Use of Credit 
Thus he attributes to the pro- 
hibition law the fact that 


a large scale and without unreason- 
able expense to enjoy the use and 
convenience of billions of dollars 
worth of goods in advance of earn- 
ings. 

The contributions made by labor 
to the productivity of business, the 
more effective effort for which it has 
obtained its increased earnings, are 
in some ways beyond calculation, 
said Mr. Babson. To have a sober, 
clear-thinking man on the job is 
of value aside from increased tangi- 
ble output. But there has been a gain 


in actual production per Man, a gain, 


reflected in the increasg of 9 per 
cent in the production by industry 
as a whole in the United States dur- 
ing the last two years, the economist 


pointed out: 

Besides improved skill on the part 
of‘the workman who has quit drink- 
ing, there is a gain also in the mat- 
ter of the amount of time he is able 
to spend actually on the job. Put- 
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NORTH END 
SAVINGS BANK 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Longwood Sweets 


RUBY F. ALLEN 
1624 Beacon Street,’ Brookline 
Home Made Candy 
. and Salted Nuts 


Full Line of Christmas Cards 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


The newest creations, conservative, 
yet designed with utmost smartness 
of line. In Australian Antelope, 
Velours, French Felts and Velvets. 
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234 Huntington Ave., Boston 
Opposite Christian Science church 


C. BOWEN 


Trucking Rigging 
Motor Transpc: tation 


Safe and Machinery Moving 


51 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Haymarket 220 


28 Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 
216 No. Main Bt. Providence, R. I. 


The Moorland 


397 Commonwealth Avenue 
‘BOSTON 


Reservations now being made for 

Rooms and Board for college and 

young business men. Excellent lo-: 
cation, Moderate rates. 


Telephone Kenmore 6880 


Cheistaas | 
Greetings 


Have you ordered your personal. 
Greeting Cards yet? You can 
select formal cards, dignified and 
chaste, or gay, colorful ones, 
ablaze with Christmas cheer. And 
by ordering now you will escape 
the hurry and confusion of last- 
minute orders. 
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earners’ families are able today on | family’s comfort. Soon he is in a 
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at least 10 per cent.” 

‘This estimate again ‘ts borne out 
by the independent investigations of 
Professor Fisher of Yale, who has 
deduced from experiments in indi- 
vidual efficiency that 10 per cent “is 
a safe minimum for increased 
ductivity” resulting from abstinence 
from intoxicapts. 

Small percentages have tremen- 
dous significances in economics, Mr. 
Babson explained. A variance of 10 
per cent above or below normal in 
the volume of national trade repre- 
sents the balance of power between 
flourishing business and depression. 

With 44,000,000 persons gainfully 
employed in the United States, it 
can readily be seen that 10 per cent 
increase in their productiveness may 
be the difference between adversity 
and prosperity. 

Mr. Babson then laid down the 
outline of what has come about in 
the individual worker's standard of 
living as well as in his earning 
capacity when he said, “Instead of 
putting money into liquor which 
soon vanishes, the working man is 
now buying clothes that last. for 
months, automobiles that last for 
years and houses that last him-a 
lifetime, all of which contributes to 
more permanent prosperity. 

“We have demonstrated. that 75 
per cent of the great increase in 
savings in this country is coming 
from the wage-earning class, the 
class which before prohibition -was 
the biggest supporter of the saloon. 
This leads one to consider what in- 
ward change-.of character and pur- 
pose has taken place in the man 
who now takes the money he for- 
merly spent for drink and starts 
instead a savings account for him- 
self and his family.” 


Money in the Bank 
Take for example, he said, the 
man who, through money saved from 
liquor is able to deposit $20 a month 
regularly in a co-operative bank or 


building and loan association, bring- 
ing him 5 or 6 per cent interest, a 
source of income which previously 
he did not have. 

In 12 years this man will have ap- 
proximately $4000, Mr. Babson 
pointed out. He has actually saved 
$2880, while compound interest has 
yielded him an additional $1120. He 
has money enough to buy a home 
for his family, whereas had he con- 
tinued spending his wages for liquor 
he would have abselutely nothing to 
show for his money except probably 
a decreased earning ability. 

The sober workingman, with his 
home paid for, is freed from paying 
rent, has greater sense of security 
for the future, and is able to make 
even greater additions to his sav- 
and his purchases for his 


position to buy an automobile, bet- 
ter furgiture, a radio and so forth, 
as well as to provide better educa- 
tional opportunities for his chil- 
dren. In short, instead of permit- 
ting continued expenditures for in- 
toxicants which tend to ‘make him 
an economic and civie liability, he 
has become an economic and civic 


prohibition. 
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Trade Mark 


Custom made. Preserves 
graceful lines. Prevents 
“spreading,” “bunched up 
diaphragm” and “raised 
bust.” Suitable for large 
figures and slender. Most 
comfortable to wear. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


CAPORN 
367 Boylston Street, Boston 
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asset to his community through the} 
results of his savings made under — 


Babson as being perha . 
deeply significant -of the _— in 
= prohibition figures in 


creased 

ability of labor generally,” said Mr. 
Babson. “These rising standards 
must be reflected in the prosperity 
of the country. It makes little dif- 
ference how much natural wealth 
a country may have; it takes men 
of ability and character to cash in 
these values. So the present pros- 
perity of the United States is In @ 
great. measure a. reflection of the 
higher morale. and ability of the 
American workman—an improve- 
ment in- which prohibition -bulks 
large as a contributing factor.” 


MASONIC VETERAN 
MEDALS AWARDED 


Members of Haverhill Lodges 
Get New Honor — 


Oct. 36—The 


HAVERHILL, Mass., 


first awarding of Masonic veteran pr 


medals, a distinction recently  {n- 
augurated by the Grand Lodged of 
Masons in Massachusetts for mem- 
bers who have served 50 years in 
the Masonic order, took place 
Wednesday evening at a meeting of 
the Merrimack Lodge and Saggahew 
Lodge of ‘this city when Frank L. 
Simpson, Grand Master of Masons in 
Massachusetts, presented medals .to 
12 members of the two lodges. 

Those in the Merrimack Lodge to 
whom medals were awarded were: 
Raymond Noyes’, Charles K. Mansur, 
John M. Taylor, James A. Griffin, 
Charles F. Elden, Dana J. Flanders, 
and Clifton Thom. The following 
members of the Saggahew Lajige re- 
ceived medals: Edward G. Frothing- 
ham, S. Frank Colby, Wiliam E. 
Blunt, Marion Taylor, and Oliver Ss. 
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garded not as militaristic in any 
sense but as “the plan of industry to 
insure the Nation against war.” 
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"By: PAUL | CREMONA 
WARSAW (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Both the financial and eco- 
nomic situation of Poland ¢ have 
greatly improved since the change of 


_ Government in May last, and the en- 


_ tire Republic is now forging ahead 


% 
‘ 


~ sudden improvement is due to a great : 


on the crest of a wave of national 


_ prosperity greater than any it has 


experienced in its history. True, this 


- extent to the coal strike in Great 


Britain, which has enabled Polish 


-. mines to flood the European market 


‘ with their coal. Poland has seized 
- her chance, and her average monthly 
export of 500,000 tons of coal has 
increased to 2,000,000. The railways 
have been unable to meet the de- 
“made upon them since the 

ng of the British coal strike, 

and s€veral permanent contracts for 
, the supply of coal to European na- 
” tlong, have been secured by Poland. 
Polish financiers and statesmen 
are yery optimistic on the economic 


_ future of their country; they seem to 


believe that the economic crisis in 
Poland has already reached its cli- 
max and that Poland has now en- 
tered a period of ‘decided recovery. 

In a statement made to the rep- 


resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, Czeslan Klarner, the Finance 


: Minister, says: “The financial situa- 
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tion of Poland shows a standing im- 


provement. This fact is due to the 


efforts of the Government to balance 
the budget arid to the favorable re- 


stits,of Poland’s commercial balance, 


which during the past 10 months has 

shown a stable improvement. The 
improve every 
month, and, further, the system of 
provisional budgets enables the Gov- 
ernment to give the budget a com- 
equilibrium. Simultaneously, 
‘asa result of the higher course of: 


Treasury receipts 


plete 
the zloty and of its stabilization, the 


confidence of the public in the zloty 


has been restored. The Polish Bank 
is gradually recovering and increas- 
ing its reserves, which were lost in 
the second half of last year.” 

Asked whether Poland would 
raise loane in foreign countries to 
enablé it to overcome the present 
difficulties, the minister stated: “The 
grant of a foreign loan would un- 
doubtedly . ‘toward & more 

) fon, atid would, 
— time, intensify the 

, econoniic life of the Nation. The 
* Polish Government is, however, per- 
tectly aware that the efficacy of the 
loan to be obtained depended upon 


‘the 


conditions upon. which it could | ., 
we ‘and therefore it believes. 


rel the settlement of the state's 


Greys ‘will create a favorable basis | 


for secttring ‘a. loan on pees condi- 
tions.” 
That Poland is.  entrloatiog itself 


trom ine Lprovent. economic difficulties 
with su idity is a fact. 


ed by all those who -have 
visited that Nation. An essen- 

jally ‘agricultural country,” 
st: only produces all that is. neces: | 
ry for. her own ice gin wut 


aie 


sed ee which economic. recovery 


. soo dy ‘the disappearance of the 


Russian market, which in ‘prewar 
d @bsorbed a very great propor- 


P ise ad Polish products. Russia is the 
~ natural market for Polish goods and 


products, and if trade relations be- 


tween the two countries have not 


‘developed to a great extent, no fault 
should be attributed to Poland. I!- 
legal trade with Russia, namely that 
which is not carried through the So- 
viet Government, seems to be in- 
creasing, and the sales to Russia are 
always made on a cash basis. 
Poland, rather than develop an ex- 


port industry beyond her present | 


capacity, should intensify agricul- 


tural production, or rather improve 


the antiquated methods still used in 


the cnitivation of the soil. 


RAILROAD MEN BACK 


: PASSENGER COMFORT | 
| Trafic Officials Indorse Mak- 


ing Travel Easy 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., Oct. 30 (Spe- 
cial) —The seventieth ‘annual conven- 


_ tion ‘of the American Association of 


- Passenger Traffic Officers went on 
record here as indorsing new and 


E up-to-date equipment additions which 


- ‘will add to the comfort and conveni- | 
ence of passengers so as to increase 
the attractiveness of travel. 


It was also the concensus that the 


aaa Bros. 


Incorporated 
1218 Centre Street 
NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


ines Rot, Bach sbowses 


oi 


-Inch size 


: Mee to Travel” groups, tourist. bu- 
oA ne ak ona CORNY Te eee 
Say : be encouraged and 


o * 
po 4 


given every co- 
Operation by the carriers. The ad- 
visability of railroads doing joint re- 
sort and community advertising in- 
fond of individual advertising also 
met with favor. 
Twenty-five new members were ad- 
mitted to the association. John :N. 


Cornatzar of the St. Louis, San Fran-: 


cisco Railway Company was élected 
president; Leon M. Allen of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Rallway 
Company, vicé-president; W. C. Hope 
of the Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

New members of the executive 
committee selected are George T. 
Charlton of Chicago with the Chicago 
& Alton; H. H. Melanion of Montreal 
with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, J. D. Rahner of St. Augustine, 
with the Florida East Coast Railway, 
and J. F. Pierce of Montreal, with the 


Canadian Steamship Line. 


Poland | 
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Wanted—a High Silk Hat, for 
a New Orleans Chimney Sweep 


eet et i Mi ee Ee ALL 


Elegance Has Gone and With It the “Topper,” Though 


the Romanay Can Still Procure His Linen Duster 


e& 
New Orleans, La. 
Special Correspondence 


“Romanay ! Romanay ! Romanay ! lady— 
I know why yo’”. ehimly won’ draw, 
Stove won’ bake 
on, °’ can’ make no cake, 

know why yo’ chimly won’ draw.” 


ROUGH the early morning 
quiet of New Orleans’ residential 
streets, the Negro chimney 

sweep still sends his minor cry. He 
wears the traditional dress of his 
craft—silk hat and long linen duster, 
and over his shoulder carries his lat- 


| tinier, a bundle of sacks, ropes and 


Uncle Henry Ready for His Daily Task 


oe 


a 


SACKS, ROPES, BRUSHES AND ALL 


A Coat of More: Fashionable Cut and Ugage Takes the Piace of the Traditianal 
Linen Duster Worn bY the Chimney Sweep 


FRENCH AIRMEN FLY 
3750 MILES IN 32 HOURS. 


PARIS, Oct. 30 (P)—The feasibility ' 


of a Paris to New York non-stop air-/| 


plane flight.is considered to have 
been proven by Lieutenant Costes 
and Captain Rignut, French-military 
airmen, who have just made an aerial 
‘trip from Le Bourget, France, to 
Jask, On ‘the Arabian Sea in South 
Pérsia. The distance flown was 3415 
miles. The time was 32 hours. 

The aviators are claiming a record 
only for distance in a straight line 
‘between the Le Bourget airdrome 
and Jask. The actual distance cov- 
‘ered by them, counting deviation 
from this straight line, was about 
3750 miles, which is greater than the 
distance between Perils and New 


) 


old and picturesque 


long brushes made from ‘the fraved 
leaves of the swamp palmetto. But 
his most distinguishing characteris- 
| tic is the glory of a battered ‘silk hat, 


usually worn jauntily over one eye. 


Alas, -few headgear. of ‘that type 
can be ‘obtained ‘any jonger and an 
rofession will 


soon be no more. The elegance of 


‘other days has passed, and the col- 
ored chimney sweep, whose “white 


folks” gave him their discarded top 
hats, cannot depend upon.them now, 
for this one-time badge of a gentle- 
man is not worn much today. A ro- 
manay—as he styles himself in Cre- 
ole patois, from the French ramo- 
neur or chimney sweep—a romanay 
without-his headgear is unthinkable. 


A Fireplace in Each Room 
New Orleans has always been a 


city of fireplaces, and the romanay’s 


history here is a lengthy one. For 


cAnnounces that among its tenants will be 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Life Insurance 


occupying space on the fifth floor 


PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED: 


J. D. Leland and Company 
Robert Douglas & Company 


pes T. Ley & Company, Inc. 
e Old Corner Bookstore, Inc. 


W. H. BALLARD COMPANY 


Uptown: 


RENTAL owntainn 
‘The Statler Building {anieahs| <p enneewa:. 
B o ST ° N 


Fairfax 


Buckle straps are 
smarter than ever. 


Tt is an all-round shee, and we are showing it in 


970: Tremont Street 
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2395. Waskinglen Street, Roxbury 


both Black and Tan Calfskin, also Patent. 


$900 


Walh-Ouer Shops 


AH Howe & Sons 


378 Washington Street 
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oped a near tragedy, because “times 


1 in the place where the soldier stayed 


over a-century and a half his trade 
has flourished. In the Vieux Carré 
are many delightful close-shuttered 
French and Spanish houses, some 
dating back 150 years, and each room 
boasts a fireplace. Most of the later 
dwellings—of one and two stories— 
are spread over.an area next in size 
only to that of New York’s city lim- 
its. In a semitropical climate, mod- 
ern heating systems are far from a 
necessity, and are the exception 
rather.than the usual thing. 

So New Orleans is one of tle few 
cities in the world where the chimney 
sweep still maintains his hold. Be- 
fore the Civil War he worked for his 
master, afterward for himself. Law 
has its professional ethics, and the 
diplomatic corps precise rules for 
conventionalities: but these are as 
nothing compared to the fixed laws 
which prevail in the picturesque ro- 


manay’s guild. The profession is 


deep, gleaming black upon which! 
leaves a slightly lighter mark! He} 
should not be too tall, and in girth | 
must never surpass the ideal figure! 


pt the day. For it is energetic labor! 


that requires roof climbing. 
Uncle Ezekiel Has the Floor 


“It's dan-jus work,” says Uncle 
Ezekiel, a venerable member of the’ 
profession, “an’ yo’ got to learn ‘em: 
young.” 


“Yas-sum”—with head on one side, | 
big crooked forefinger pressed. 
against the temple, “yas, sum, ah 
was nuffin but a baby chile, des com- 
mencin’ to eat mo’ dan two bananas 
to onct when mah paps tuk me wif 
him and started me off’— 


His son has followed in this trade, 

“It’s sho dan-jus work,” he repeats 
with a somber shake of the head, 
“put when yo’ finish’ an’ see dat 
smoke des a-bustin’ out clear an’ 
high in de blue sky, yo’ know yo’ 
work is well did. Ab al’ays reko- 
membahs mah houses an’ when Ah 
walks along, Ah  say—‘Look dere, 
niggah,’"’—extravagant gesture — 
“* tho’w yo’ eyes up heah an’ heah 
an’ heah an’ heah.’ Ali dem wiite 
folks glad ole Uncle Zekie! know how 
to make dey chimly draw’.’ 

And he sighs gustily over the joys 
of a craft well employed. 

But the noble profession has devel- 


ain’ lak w’at dey was,” and in a 
hoarse whisper Uncle asks for sym- 
pathy and advice, for “quality folks” 
don’t wear high hats now-a-days, 
and what will the romanays do? He 
is not worried on his own account, 
he still has two chapeaux, whose 
one-time owners (gentlemen of 
prominence), he proudly names 
But how will his son manage? 

One man declares that his bat- 
tered, frayed silk topper—too dilapi- 
dated for wear, was given an ances- 
tor by none other than Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, the hero of the Battle of 
New Orleans, The aforementioned 
forbear cleaned so well “de chimly” 


on one of his trips back to the city 
he had saved, that the noted man, 
as a mark of his esteem for so splen- 
did a worker—bequeathed his hat 
and future glory on the humble 
sweep. — 

Never was it necessary to ask for 
high hats past their days of useful- 
ness; employers invariably remem- 
bered. But now, before he leaves a 
house, one’s romanay wants to know 
if one’s “men folks” have any worn 
out beaver. 


And a Linen Duster 
Though his head covering is 


usually handed down in the family. | 
He must be a particular shade, a | 


soot is not distinguishable, unless it | 


threatened, the sweep has no trouble 
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procuring the.. ‘long-tailed linen 
duster, which he wears open. and 


very much soiled from too constant | — 


use. This lends a dignity which adds 
much to the profession, for the 
highly respected preachers are the 
only other members of their race who 
affect such a garment. 

Neither is it too difficult to obtain 
a stock for his lattinier, which is 
really an old sack.. However, it must 
be a special size—about medium— 
and must never be one that has ever 


contained flour, for oe which 


can easily be imagined 
The few wire instruments which 


are brought into play for elusive cor- | 


ners are easily obtained from a 


“junk” man, and feadily twisted to. 


suit their purpose. The sturdy 
swamp palmetto, pressed into service 
as a broom when frayed, is plentiful 
just outside the city, though it must 
be admitted that some junior mem- 


‘bers of the craft sometimes employ 


the more prosaic factory variety. 

It may only be a short while be- 
fore the sweep is no longer called in; 
no longer, prudently, and with due 
ceremony lays down his sack, re- 
moves the shining chapeau with a 
flouirsh, nor slips out of the linen 
duster, takes off his ancient shoes 
and climbs onto the roof with the 


oo 
. ory 
te  Sumny flours” | 
(From the San Diego Independent) 


Chula Vista, Calif. 
J ‘ncie ve and saws that did 


their work in. hands that la- 

bored for love and not for 

money made their busy sounds at the 

site of the fire-destroyed home of 
Mrs. Hattie Hagar here. 

Taking a page from the history 


alacrity of a. cat, 
above the noisy streets, pulling his 
broom of grasses tied to a long rope 
up and down the chimney, he bursts 
into music. To a rousing accom pani- 
ment of swishes, thuds and scrap- 
ings, he sings, queer, half-forgotten 
spirituals or folk songs of the state 
in gombo (patois) French. Some- 
times, and unfortunately, he obliges 
with an original version of popular 
jazz, unless silence is requested. 
Then the other sounds mysteriously 
increase, to such an extent that the 
singing is certainly preferable. 


As evidepce of the dire predica- 
ment which may soon lead to the 
abolition of a quaint and esteemed 
trade, an inconspicuous advertise- 
ment appeared in a local] paper. In 
a city of over 500,000, a place which 
has been called the “Paris of Amer- 
ica” and one noted for the gayety 
and charm of its social Hfe as it was 
once, for an elegancg now departed 
—in such a spot a‘chimney sweep 
finds it necessary to call upon the 
egtire population for “one old-time 
silk hat for chimney sweep, good 
money paid.” 


The coal black romanay, profes- 
sing a tried and honorable calling, 
in tris linen duster, with his lattinier 
carelessly slung over the shoulder 
and wearing the stovepipe hat that 
shone luminously in the — social 
glories of the late eighties and 
nineties, still walks the Crescent 
City’s quaintly named thoroughfares. 
Under the jauntily cocked hat ho 
carries his head high. His eyes are 
aglow with the pleasures of a happy- 
go-lucky nature. Throug' the bright 
jasmine-scented air, touched with a 
faint tang by gentle Gulf breezes, 
in rich mellow tones he sends his 
minor cry. 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL OUTPUT OFF 

Steel production in the Youngstown 
district declined, 35 of the 53 open 
hearth furnaces.in the area now melting 
in contrast to a high of 44 six weeks ago. 
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Daytime Dresses 


VELVET is a leading material in the French Collection; 
beautiful supple velvets in black and colors. Moire is very 
important and gives new charm for Fall modes: 
lightweight materials such as georgette are shown erabroid- 
ered with velvet trimming. Crepes of every description. 
. ringé is very smart and always graceful. 
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ONE OF OUR 
QUALITY LAMPS 


For as little as 


"15.79 


, Ask to see Style 4052/115/5062—One- 
Light Adjustable Bridge Lamp with 14” 
oval pleated silk shade, colors in Go!d 

over 

Georgette or Black Georgette over tan- 

— lining. Stand finished in Bronze 
old, 


Headquarters 
for Firep'ace Fixtures 


and Electr_cal Appliances 


Send for catalogs. 
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From the Music of R. Emmet Kennedy 


' 
Standing high 


f this country, the 
men of the towg congregated for an 
old-fashioned .,purpose—to help a 
neighbor. word was sent out to Bs 
residents of the town that $400 and 
the free labor of a group of carpen- 
ters and other workmen were needed 
to rebuild the house. 

Thirty-five workmen arrived early 
one morning ready to go to work. 
A group of women were on 
hand to get a big picnic dinrer for 
the men. Except that the women 
were dressed in modern sports 
clothes instead of linsey-woolsey and 
the men built the house with modern 
tools, the scene was typical of early 
America. With such lightning speed 
did the men work that by evening 
Mrs. Hagar and her family were 
moved into their community-built 
house. 


of the pioneers 


Winnipeg, Man. 

Special Correspondence 
HARLIE MEADE has  0»been 
stage doorkeeper at the Or- 
pheum Theater here ever since 
the house opened 15 years ago. Fre- 
quently, after the show is over he 
falls into a reminisce mood and 


time had m a servant of the 


actress, so she came to*the stage). 
every evening in me hope of} - 


d 
seeing her former 


Three times she was disappoint. 


as 
-| Mme. Bernhardt was about to ‘drive’ 


off. 

’ The i prt on the sidewalk was 
brief and when it was over there 
was an extra scrubbing and 
pail in the theater, while the owner 
thereof was whirling away to hear 


jher former mistress give an im- 


promptu performance at a soldiers’ 
hospital. Through the crowded 
streets they drove, the unknown 
charwoman and the world’s most 
famous actress, side by side, sisters 
under the skin. 


VALUABLE WORK ‘DONE 
BY CANADIAN AIR FORCE 


WINNIPEG, Man. (Special ‘Corre- 
spondence)—An air mail service in 
Canada may be a reality of the near. 
future, stated Capt. J. 8. Scott of Ot- 
tawa, director of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, who was in Winnipeg on an 
inspection trip. The success which 
has attended the operation of such 
a seryice in the United States ia} 
now being studied by the department, | 


Capt. Scott said, and it is intended, | 


furthermore, to conduct some experi- 
ments in Canada in this regard. 
Winnipeg is ideally located for the 
headquarters of an air force, Captain 
Scott said. He paid tribute to the 
splendid work done by the Manitoba 


| Wing of the Royal Canadian Air 


Force, which he said was one of 
the best organized and most efficient 
parts of the organization. During | 
the year some 215 fires were sighted 
by the air, patrol and forest rangers 
rushed to the scene in considerably 
quicker time than under the old sys- 
tem of patrolling the forests. The 
air force was also doing valuable 
exploratory work and in mapping 
new areas. Last year, 47,000 square 
miles of unknown territory was 
photographed from the air, much 
valuable information being thus ob- 
tained. 


home—who at one; 


s of famous stars he bas met|Q] 


deeds. 

The posthumous awards follow: 

Melvin G. Bartels, Ind. 
Herbert H. Freeland, Toronto, Ont.; 
James T. Clayton, Long Branch, 
N. J.: Alexander F. Dunn, Gaithers-. 
burg, Md.; Matthew B. Ross, a 
seilles, Ill. 

Among those recognized was one 
girl, Miss Phyllis K, Perry, Niagara. 
Falls, Ontario, Can.; Miss Perry, aged:* 
15 years, rescued two girls soa 
drawning at Chippawa. 

The other heroes who received « b- 
bronze medals were: 

J. Arthur Barry, 1343 Motint ver-2 
non Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; John“ 
V. Masterson, New Brunswick, Ni Oe 
John Francis Tokes, 

Naval Training Station, 2} 
R. I.; James Vincent | 
ford, Mass.; Clarence M, Sm 
tral Y. M. C. A. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Long, Springfield, Mass.; 


Amboy, N. ‘y. 
Harry 

Mont.; R, 

Asheville, N. C. 

Rick, Bridgeport, Conn; - 

Norman Clements, Miami, Ff 


we Conn. ; 
| Ind.; Linco 
N. 8. Can. 


BELGO-DUTCH PACT OFFOSED . 
/ By Wirelesa — ae 

THE HAGUE, Oct. 30—The second 
amber commen , ate: 
ebate on the treaty with 

signed at The Hague in , 

between Dr. van Karnebeek and: 

Paul Hymans. The treaty meets: 

widespread opposition. 
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. NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


You have never : known 
Such Performance-Smoothness as 
this 7-Bearing Motor Delivers 


Here is a DIFFERENT kind of 
power—a far smoother, far quieter 
power-flow—than any car in this 
field has ever offered. 

Today everyone knows that the 
7-bearing crankshaft motor is THE 
supremely fine motor. 

Engineers term it “The World’s 
Smoothest Type.” So by all means 


come see what it 


other cars with fewer bearings can’t. 
You'll find that this great Nash- 


rience for you. 


you like. 
gives you that 


engineered 7-bearing crankshaft 


such unusual road- 


motor possesses 
ability, such dazzling fast pick-up, 
such evenness of torque, as to create 
an entirely new motoring expe- 


A demonstration will be arranged 
at your convenience—as soon as 


Standard equipment at no addi- 
tional cost includes 4-wheel brakes 
and 5 disc wheels, 


C, P, ROCKWELL, Inc. 


New England Distributors Nash Motor Cars 


640 


METROPOLITAN DEALERS 


mmonwealth Avenue, Boston 
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FARM, COALITION 
MOVE INDORSED|® 


Carl Vrooman Sees Great 
Field for Bipartisan Agri- 
v cultural Bloc 


- BIRMINGHAM, Ala. (Special Cor- 
tespondence)—A plea for, organiza- 

on of “a bipartisan voters’ agri- 
‘gultural.bloc for. united political ac- 
tion,” in which the South would 


join hands with the West, is in- 
florsed by Carl Vrooman, Assistant 
‘Becretary of Agriculture in the Wil- 
gon Cabiriet. himself a practical 
farmer at Bloomington, Ill. 

" “With such an organization, we 
farmers will be a political army, in- 
vincible in numbers, in power of or- 
ganization and in the justice of our 
cause,” said Mr. Vrooman, in an 
address before the Alabama State 
Conference of the League of Women 
Voters. 

“Farmers also must form a work- 
‘mg alliance with their natural al- 
ies, the business men of the West 
&nd South, the laboring men, the 
- Women of the country and the ex- 

ervice men. Probably the greatest 
Single obstacle in the way of an 
nomic and political square deal 
or the farmers is partisan politics. 
“Fortunately today the farmers oc- 
fupy a strategic position that makes 
m> politically ‘irresisitible, if they 
Will but pool their votes. What could 
be simpler than for the 11 corn and 
wheat-producing states, which par- 
ticipated in the Des Moines confer- 
ence, together with such northwest- 
ern states as Oregon, Washington, 
bapa and Montana, to unite with 
southern and border states in a 
bipartisan cultural bloc’ that 
‘would have a majority in both houses 
of Congress? Moreover, such a ma- 
‘jority would be heavily reinforced 
Ry ‘congressmen from agricultural 
istricts im non-agrictltural states 
and by senators from industrial 
states in which the farmers hold the 
political balance of power. If the 
farmers will thus pool their votes, 
they can take control of both the 
executive and legislative branches of 
Sur Government.and write on our 
étatute books any economic program 
that is sound and just. 7 
~ “A masterful eastern bloc of scna- 
tors and congressmen has succeeded 
in killing every proposal so far 
made for genuine farm relief legis- 
Yation. By so doing they are forcing 
the farmers of the country, quite 
against “their natural inclinations, 
traditions and established partisan 
affiliations, to form a bipartisan de- 
fensive bloc, or coalition, of the 
Democratic South and the Republi- 
can West. 

“The farmer has no objection to 
any equitable legislation to promote 
the reasonable prosperity of the 
manufacturers, the railroads, the 
bankers, labor, or any other legiti- 
mate national group of interests, but 
he demands that agriculture be put 
on a basis of equalitv with all such 
{interests being given the same meas- 
ure of governmental protection and 
encouragement that has been ac- 
corded to them.” 


A Paris Causerie 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Paris 
R eensir is commanding the at- 


tention of France. M. Outrey, 

the deputy for Cochin-China, 
puts forward an interesting proposal 
for the paying of France’s war debts. 
Remarking that rubber rose from 5. 
francs to 65 francs a kilogram, and 
settled at about 40 francs, he con- 
tinues: “England is the great rub- 
ber producing country, and controls 
the market. America consumes 400,- 
000 tons per annum. France suffers 
from a dearth of the precious com- 
modity because world production is 
inferior to consumption, and this in- 
sufficiently will last until 1935.” He 
calculates that America will have to 
purchase large quautities from Eng- 
land, involving additional sums of 
perhaps 20,000,000,090 francs a year. 
He suggests, there 
should offer to America the means of 
acting on the rubber market in such 
a way as to bring down prices by 
about 20 francs a kilogram. America 
has already tried to make rubber 
plantations, but has not particularly 
succeeded. France could provide 
1,000,000 hectares of land for the 
cultivation of rubber in Indo-China. 
This land might be worked by Amer- 
icans in association with the French. 
He says that the capital needed would 
be only 10,000,000,000 francs—that is 
to say, very little more than a year’s 
savings if the price is thereby di- 
minished by half. A hectare can yield 
at least 400 kilograms of rubber and 
an annual production corresponding 
to American requirements of 400,- 
000,000 kilograms—or 400,000 tons— 


could be obtained.. He asserts that |: 


the land suitable for rubber growing 
could easily be found in Cambodia 
alone. In addition to this reason- 
ing, it should be pointed out that the 
world’s need of rubber is likely to 
increase, 


The Motor Salon 
« One of the most animated thor- 


Oughfares in the world was the 
Avenue des Champs-Elysees where 


re, that France; p 


22 
ae 
the motor calems was held. The auto- 
biles overflowed from the Grand 

tothe spacious road. The site 
for the Grand Palais—and also for 
the Petit Palais—was carefully 
| chosen for the exhibition of 1900, It 
teems with life in a stately setting. 
There are few finer avenues, leading 
as it does to the great Arc de Tri-; 
omphe, to the Etoile from which 
radiate roads to all parts of Paris, 
to the immense Bois de Boulogne. 
The Petit Palais is a permanent art 
museum, The Grand Palais fur- 
nishes an abode for the varidus 
salons and exhibitions which. are 
held. It comfortably housed the 
many hundreds of cars of many 
Shapes and sizes which looked at 
their best under the new system of 
roof lighting. 
ple platforms carpeted with red. 
Most of the cars on view were com- 
plete with coachwork and acces- 
sories. Experience shows that visi- 
tors are not particularly attracted 
by a chassis which scarcely conveys 
an idea of the final appearance of 
the car. America was well to: the 
fore in this show, and it wonld 
appear that there is likely to be keen 
competition between the French and 
American manufacturers, France 
cannot pretend to. be such a great 
user of the motorcar as America, but 
it is confidently claimed that for 
handsome construction, for relia- 
bility, and for reasonable prices 
France can well hold its own. More- 
over, the increase in automobile traf- 
fic in France is remarkable, and with 
the good roads it: is evident that the 
motorcar is gece to grow in 
popularity. 

Increasing Gold Besorves 

It may be that the repurchase by 
the Banque de France of gold and 
silver could hardly be expected to 
have much material effect, but the 
moral effect was undoubtedly great. 
Whereas a few months ago people 
were rushing to sell their bonds to 
the state and placing the state in 
difficulties, they are now rushing to 
take their gold and silver to the 
bank. The sight of these crowds, 
anxious to add to the gold reserves 
of the country, was extraordinary. 
They were lined up four or six deep 
in long queues at every branch,office. 
Some critics complained that the 
hoarders of gold and silver have 
been treated too well. It must not 
be forgotten that in the early part 
of the war patriotic folk responded 
to the appeal of the .overnment and 
exchanged their gold for paper 
which has now lost six-sevenths of 
its value. Those who stuck to their 
gold illegally are now induced to 
hand it in at the rate of 145 francs 
to the pound sterling, instead of 25. 
Still, it is to be observed that the 
real value of the gold is more like 
175 to the pound. Thus there is still 
a loss registered by the gold hoard- 
ers, and those who spent their bank 
notes before the fall of the franc 
received more goods than could be 
purchased today for an equivalent 
amount of gold. Since, however, 
gold is not in circulation, those who 
possess it are well advised to accept 
whatever the bank decides to give. 
A few financiers profess to see in 
the rate of 145 to the pound, or 
roughly 30 to the dollar, an indica- 
tion of the rate at which the French 
authorities intend to stabilize the 
franc. Such speculations are prema- 
ture. The ultimate rate depends 
upon circumstances. which are not 
yet clear. 

Alien Regulations Needed 

The recent sharp controversy be- 
tween France and Italy has called 
the attention of the Government to 
the need of regulations for the for- 


eigner. It will be recalled that Italy 
accused France of harboring Italians 
who conducted from France an anti- 
Fascist propaganda. The same ac- 
cusation has been made by other 
countries—notably Spanish Repub- 
licans residing on French soil and 
working against the Spanish régime. 
Then there are Russians, both Com- 
munist and Royalist, while refugees 
from the Balkans make France a 
center for their propaganda. Now, 
France is willing to remain hospitable 
and to be a haven of refuge for those 
who for political reasons live out- 


‘side their own country, but this is a 


different thing from.allowing France 
to be used for purposes of agitation: 
Thus Albert:-Sarraut, Minister of In- 
terior, has sent a circular to ‘he 
refects, reminding them of the 
obligations imposed on foreigners re- 
siding in France to respect the laws 
of hospitality by refraining from 
propaganda likely to trouble the 
public peace at home and abroad. 
These observances, based upon strict 
justice and ‘equitable -impartiality, 
are at present not being honored by 
a number of foreign groups; and 
periodicals published on French ter- 
ritory in foreign languages resort to 
violent polemics. Such ation 
cannot be tolerated. There will be. 
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Pappy’s Guava Jelly. } 
Sturdy-legged boys : ‘ nd , 


Just the thing for strenuous 
play-days. 
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an attentive control, foreign period- 
icals will be watched; and posters 
and advertisements im foreign lan- 
guages must carry a translation into 
French, It is formally forbidden to 
foreigners to carry signs or emblems 
on the public thoroughfares ‘suscep- 
tible of provoking coutiter-demonstra- 
tions or undesirable Incidents. 


Scarcity of Judges 

hen the French Government re- 
duced the number of provincial law 
courts its primary purpose ‘vas 


economy. But there is another rea- 
son. It is actually becoming difficult 
to find enough judges. There are 
about 100 vacancies which cannot be 
filled, and there is a disquieting fall- 
ing off both in the quantity and the 
quality of the candidates, The army, 
the navy, the diplomatic service, and 
the higher grades of the teaching 
profession, are equally short of re- 
cruits. The causes are manifold, but 
it is especially to be noted that the 
French state pays low salaries to its 
officials. A young man entering the 
judiciary can never hope to rise to 
a higher salary than $1500 a year. 
It is not surprising that the intellec- 
tual professions are being depleted. 


NEWSPAPERS ASKED 
TO BAN CRIME NEWS 


LINCOLN, Neb., Oct. 30 (Special)— 
The Nebraska Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in annual meeting, adopted a 
resolution petitioning the daily and 
other newspapers of the State to 
refraiu from printing details of crime 
news. 

The women asked that reports of 
the ways and means of committing 
crime be omitted, and declared in the 
resolution which was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote ang with no 
discussion that the habitual reading 
of detailed crime news has a subtly 
debasing effect upon all classes of 
the public and especially upon youth. 
It declared that such publication 
suggests to those susceptible the 
commission of further crimes and 
furnishes expert instruction in meth- 
ods of carrying out such sugges- 
tions. 


GOVERNOR NAMES MINER 


“HARRISBURG, Pa. (#)—Labor 
receive recognition on the Public 
Service Commission when Gifford 
Pinchot, Governor, appointed Christ 
J. Golden of Shamokin; president of 
District No. 9, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, as a member of 
the commission. — 


Progress in Churches 


for immigrants arriving at 
American ports and in provid- 
ing education for children in the 


Hy er mm progress in caring 


j 


.| Wage cca sae pe 


sara, was held in Budapest ree 


southern mountain sections of the} 
United States was reported to the) 


biennial] convention of the United 
Lutheran Church by its inner mis- 
sion board. 

Its work is accomplished through 
73 agencies, including settlements, 
neighborhood houses, children’s bu- 
reaus, seamen’s and immigrants’ mis- 
sions, inner-mission socities and city 
missions. Following the example set 
by government immigration agencies, 
the Lutherans have established con- 
tacts in foreign ports. 

> > . 

A special commission “to make a 
careful canvas” of the relationship 
between natural science and religion 
was appointed at the fifth biennial 
conventfon of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, held in Rich- 
mond, Va. The committee was in- 
structed to offer “an authoritative 
statement” on the subject at the 
next biennial meeting, in Erie, Pa., 
the Associated Press reports. ss 

The resolution declared that “the 
relationship between science and re- 
ligion is a matter of the deepest con- 
cern to the church and one upon 
which the church should give a 
guiding voice to its membership to 
the end that misunderstandings of 
this veer ‘at te . minimized. 


Home Mission work of the church, 
heretofore divided among five agen- 
cies, was merged under a board of 
-American missions. Headquarters of 
the new board will be established at 
New York, and regional headquarters 
will be set up in Chicago, Columbia, 
S. C., and at some point in Canada. 

> > > 


The obligation of the church to 
care for its veteran ministers who 
are beyond the earning age was 
placed squarely before the United 
Lutheran convention by its board of 
ministerial pensions and relief. The 
board is in the midst of preparations 
for a campaign to raise $3,000,000 as 
an endowment fund to guarantee a 
steady minimum income. Already 
much publicity is heing given to the 
need and the campaign organization 
is being effected, although the appeal 
itself will not be made to the people 
until Reformation Day, Oct. 31, 1927. 

> . + > 


A third conference organized by a 
joint committee of Jews and Chris- 
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Regional. cot the. ink 
tist Church are’ 


what were known as thee aropern : 


Austria, .¢ 
ciry, Austria Oueobe 


The delegates to the 
ference, numbering. 
pleased with thé new pla 
doés enable a close study to 
of the many problems wi 
these states. and these. alone. 
‘The League of Nations” 
mittee which has been, work 
reform of the calendar fndé:t 
considerable apnroval for the 
sition to fix Easter Day on the: 
Sunday in erg rok 


The universal week of prayer, ar- 
ranged by the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance, will be observed from Sun- 
day, Jan. 2, to Saturday, Jan. 8. 

> > > 


ond 


Representatives of nearly every 
Christian denomination in America 
—denominations with a membership 
of more than 19,000,000—will launch 
on Nov. 12 a campaign in the United 
States and Canada to raise $200,000 
with which to defray the expenses 
of an international conference which 
is to discuss unity among all the 
Christian churches of the world. 

The conference, known as the 
“World Conference on Faith and 
Order,” is to be held in Lausanne, 
Swit., Aug. 3 to 21, 1927. Eighty- 
seven nation-wide Christian. com- 
munions, in about 30 different coun- 
tries, have promised to take part. 
There are to be nearly 500 delegates, 
many of whom have already been 
named. 

They will represent the Eastern 
Orthodox churches in Turkey, 
Egypt, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Serbia, Georgia, the Island of 
Cyprus, Palestine, and Armenia; the 
old Catholic churches in -Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland; and _ the 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational, Lutheran, 
Disciples of Christ, Friends, Wal- 
densian, and Moravians in many 
countries. 

These countries include China, 
Japan, India, Australia,- the West 
Indies, the United States, Canata, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark,. Estonia, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, and South 
Africa, in addition to those named 


above. 
> > > 

As an outcome of the recent Berne 
conference an international institute 
for -social research and service will 
be started, Dr. Adolf Keller states. 
Its task will be to connect the dif- 
ferent movements in various coun- 


tries. 
> + > 

Owing to a growing lack of candi- 
dates for the ministry of the Re- 
formed Church of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Synod has decided to throw open 
the door, with full ministerial rights 
and privileges, to women who have 
completed their studies at a thologi- 
cal college, and who possess all 
necessary university certificates. 


Pennsylvania Acre Gives 


688. Bushels of Potatoes 


BLOOMSBURG, Pa. (#)—An acre 
of potatoes belonging to Ray Briggs, 
Nescopeck Township, yielded 688 
bushels, a new world’s record, ac- 
cording to Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Extension specialists who wit- 
nessed the digging of the crop. 
Briggs also held the former mark 
of 637% bushels to the acre, made in 
1924. He is 24 years old and has led 
the state in potato yields id three 
years. - 


RADIO CORPORATION HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—Word has 
been received at, the Federal Trade 
Commission that the taking of testi- 
mony in its case against the Radio 
Corporation. of America has been 
completed at Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco and the hearings will: be con- 
tinued sometime this month, prob- 
ably at New York City 
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In Step W ith 
Advancing Fashions! 


EATURING the new 
—presenting the best 
of Fashions at prices that 
are moderate—is the 
daily achievement at 
Frohsin’s. 


_Froksins — 


His ‘Just . Folks” Ways! 


‘Please Them as He Visits 
Schools: in the Hills 


where the “mane urer,  eccom- 
panied by: Mrs, : — and friends from 
Detroit, went to: Visit the mountain 
schools in which he {s interested. 
Mr.’ Ford had hoped to visit the: 
Hindman settlement school at Hind- 
man,’ Ky., but when he reached that 
town he was informed that the trip 
would have to be made tweive miles 
by wagon. A crowd had. gathered 
around the train. People wanted Mr. 
Ford to come out and make a speech, 
but he declined. Instead he jumped 
off the rear platform of his special 
train, concealed himself from view 
and then made his way around some 
freight cars until h was behind the 
crowd. Then he walked over the 
hills and enjoyed his visit in soli- 
tude. 

Later the special rolled into the 
village of historic Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn., ahead of schedule. No one ex- 
pected him then, but that was just 


-| KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Oct, 29’ (Spe-| fo 
*| elal)—Henry Ford by his plainways| He purchased 
OY: | has won the mountati) ‘tons of ‘Ted- 


|Ford’ made some storie i 


tions for farm work, Mr. 
sisted that “no show be mide” over 
the party and they saw the chapel 
‘and :¢lesses conducted ‘as usual. At 
chapel some questions Were asked the 
students, which showed that more 
than 80 per cent are-earning’ all or 
part of their education, that there 
are no foreign-born at the institu- 
ion, and that Tennessee leads in en- 
roliment, with <entucky a close sec- 
ond and Virginia third. °< 

Mr. and Mrs; Ford ate in the dining 
room with 400 students and insisted 
that they be served the same food 
as is given the mountain boys and 
girls every day. Knowing Mr. Ford’s 
fondness for old-time fiddling, a 
teacher played for him. He greatly 
enjoyed it. Students went to the 
special train. where they gave their 
cheers and yells. They also formed 
~ —— “Ford” which pleased Mrs. 

or 


UNT Mary was getting Baby 

ready for bed. Little Patty and 

Phil were watching her. They 
loved to gee Baby’s pink toes. 
“Tell us about the little pigs that 
went to market, with Baby's toes, 
Aunt Mary,” said Patty, touching a 
rosy toe. 
So Aunt Mary said the old nursery 
rhyme, pretending that Baby’s toes 
were little pigs. 
_ After Baby was tucked away into 
the little white bed, the other chil- 
dren gathered around Aunt Mary for 
a bed-time story... 
“When I was a little girl,” said 
Aunt Mary, “I- had a pet pig, and the 
nursery rhyme always: reminds me 
of it.” 


Mary,” begged Patty and Phil. 
“Father gave eister and me 
baby pig apiece,” began Aunt Mary. | - 
“Mine was an undersized one, to 
gin with, and. that made me feel 


Tiny. Sister’s pig was harps! 


“Tell us about it, please, Aunt + 


} 


a 


size, and she was very proud oe 
She named him Jumbo. He 
be a fine, large fellow, but 
mained undersized; 
seen to it that she got her s 
meal-time, she would have 


each other at meals. Tiny repaid me 
by following me about at every op-. 
portunity. She was unusually in- 
telligent and was always getting 
into mischief. Being so small, she 
could crawl through fences at un- 
expected places, so I had to look 
after her very carefully. 
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partments, Rest Room, Tea 
Room, Nursery, “Penelope 
Penn,” Personal Service, “Ann 
Page,” Home Budget Service. 


Broad, Alabama and Forsyth Sts. 
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The Little Pig That Stayed at Home 


“When the time came to drive the 
pigs to market, Tiny was included 
with the others. My father tried to 
console me by telling me of the shiny 
dollars that would be mine from the 
sale of her, but I refused to be com- 
forted, and sadly watched them de- 
part for the market—Tiny, the small- 
est of lot, lagging behind.” 


“Later in the day, much to my 
surprise and delight, I saw my piggy 
coming down the road, homeward 
bound. She had turned back uho- 
ticed by the drivers, and found her 
way home. You can imagiie what 2 
warm welcome she received! After 
that Father said I could keep her it 
I .would rather have her than the 
ipened she would bring. You can 

which I chose! I was very 
proud of Tiny. eae 

. “I always think of her as ‘The 
little pig that stayed at;home,’ when 
I say the old nursery rhyme.” 


And after this story was tol. hem, 
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plac Rai the evils of the 2 gate 
day. upon ‘prohibition is. like 
blaming the Ten Command- 
round Yor all the sin in the 
world. 
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SENATOR ‘BORAH: “When par- 
tiles. and candidates dodge the 
ists, the voters are likely to 

indifferent to the voiing 
eB ong ” b 


F. CRISTMAN: _ “Politica: 
sclatiion is frequently the only 

remedy to a-party true to 
ideals.” 
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ARCHBISHOP OF ata wrhere 
are only half a I 
can sing with day kind of 
reality at all,” 
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SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER: “Re- 
ligion which ls merely ritual and 
ceremonial. ¢an”never satisfy.” 

> 

ALBERT E. RIBOURG: “You 
have got to get under the sur- 
face’ to discover gold. The 
same is true about people.” 


—S i 

DANIEL A. POLING: “Know 

your power but remember waAere 
it comes from.” 


SOFT COAL PRICES ON UPGRADE 


PITTSBURGH (#4) —S8 e- 
ocsly with the announc of 
wage increases for miners - of 
bituminous coal in the . western 
Pennsylvania region, it . became 
known that within the past week 
prices for coal] were on the upgrade. 
Leading producers said the rapid 
rise was caused by a heavy export 
demand; the rush of domestic con- 
sumers to fill their bins for the 
winter and sundry other develop- 
ments’ which affected the market. 


LABOR OPPOSING MR. WILLIS 


COLUMBUS, 0. ()} — W 
Green of Coshocton, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
called upon organized labor in Ohio 
to defeat Senator Frank B, Willis 
(R.) for re-election, because of his 
alleged record om labor in Congress 
and particularly upon his labor rec- 
ord while Governor of Ohio. 
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tudents Urged to Take | | 
aarger Interest in Politics| | 


‘elites 


| Dr. Neilson at School of Politics Tells Undergraduates 
_ They Are Actual or Potential Voting. Citizens 
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d _ Spoke briefly on the 
>" Party Platform of 1926, 
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_. Massachusetts 
- Voters is holding at the college. 
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Whether you wish {€or not, you 


- 


| &re either actual or potential voting 
_ Citizens of this Republic,” said Dr. 


William Allan Neflson, president of 
Smith College, in recommending to 
the attention of the undergraduates, 
the’ School of Politics which the 
League of Women 


“Politics,” he said, “is a matter 
requiring a good deal of attention. 
You should not only buy daily news- 
papers, but you should learn to read 
them intelligently. You may affili- 
ate yourselves with parties or you 
may remain independent, but re- 
maining independent doesn’t relieve 
you from the duty of being intelli- 
gent in your voting. I urge upon all 
of you whose academic engagements 
permit, to accept this chance to take 
up the burden of your citizenship.” 


Wide Order Represented 
Undergraduates, however, played 
only a minor part in the membership 
of the school which was attended by 


women from Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and even Florida, as well 
as members of the Smith faculty. The 
presiding officers at the sessions were 
Mrs. True Worthy White, director of 
the I e; Mrs. Robert de Norman- 
die, ident of the league, and Prof. 
Elien D. Ellis of the department of 
economics at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, 

Doctor Neilson welcomed the 
Members at the Friday session of 
the school, and spoke briefiy. on 
“Citizenship in a Republic,” discuss- 
ing the growing tendency to distin- 
guish between a republic and a 
democracy, and the increasing num- 
ber of conservatives in America who 
insist that the United States was 
founded as a republic, not as a de- 
mocracy. 

Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, explained the 
State’s part in the election. He p4ar- 
‘Aicularly stressed the meescres 
-which are taken to insure the inde- 
pendence ‘of the voters, and urged 
upon all citizens the importance of 
voting at the primaries. | 

John C. Hull, speaker of the House 


of Representatives, presented the Re- |. 


publican party platform for 1926. 
“The old Party Platform,” said Mr. 
Hull, “was like a railroad platform, 
used merely to get in on, and not 
meant to stand on, but that kind of 
platform went out with the torchlight 
parade. The Republican platform of 
1926. is the shortest ever adopted. It 

ita only 16 tersely stated 
planks.” Joseph Bly of Westfield 


State Rights 


‘Prof. Robert D. Leigh of Williams | 


College addressed the Schoo! on 
“State versus Nation er State in Co- 
operation with Nation.” Prof. Leigh 


said that “ae a political issue states-. 


rights, like many another important 
and far-reaching political problem, 
does not at present divide the par- 
ties, but rather divides opinion of 
both parties. In fact, judged from 
@ superficial reading of the speeches 
pa a aoe ery } — 
parties it would seem ) es 
of decentralization have definitely set 
in. The causes are not far to seek.” 
These .he gave as the’ World. War, 

Prehibition the post-war 


political swing to the Right with its. 


emphasis upon economy and. laissez 
faire, and outside the field of govern- 


_. ment, aistandardization of social life. 


’ “At this morning’s session Prof. 
Esther Lowenthal and Prof. William 
Orton, both of- the. department of 
economics and sociology at Smith 
College, addressed the members of 
the school on the subjects, “Govern- 


ment Responsibility for Material 


Prosperity” and “Some Economic 
Issues That Will Face the Next Con- 


_ gress.” 


. Mrs. Dorothy Wolff Douglas, aiso 
of the department of economics and 
sociology, spoke on “The Plight of 
Agriculture.” “The farmer today,” 
said Mrs. Douglas, “is buying in a 
dear market and selling in a cheap 
one. In terms of pre-war prices, a 
doliar’s worth of hia products will 
buy only 67 cents worth of city-made 
goods; in terms of 1919 prices, only 
70 cent’s worth. Meanwhile the rate 
of farta bankruptcies increased ten- 
fold, and the average of earnings on 
all farm investments (including re- 
ward for management) is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
31-3 per cent, 

“The only sound hope for the 
farmer is to rely upon co-operative 
methods of holding his produce un- 
til times.are favorable, and to learn 


Democratic 


ther They Wish It or Not 


make them bear as lightly as possible 
on farm products, and by lowering 
the general property tax as over 
against income 
taxes.” 


sessions of the school with an ad- 


AIR BEACON LIGHT © 
TO SHINE 45 MILES 


Mayor Nichols to Dedicate 
Gilchrist Gift 


Mayor Nichols tonight will dedi- 
cate New England’s first aviation 
beacon light whose rays are effective 
for a radius of 45 miles and whose 
beam is a mile thick at a distance of 
15 miles. The light rise is 60 feet 


from the top of the Gilchrist bulld- 
ing at the corner of Winter and 


path of the Boston to New York air 
mail service. The beacon is ‘a gift 
of the Gilchrist Company. 

+ There will be a band and a cannon 


scheduled to start at 6 o’clock. 
Porter Adams, president of the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association and 
chairman of Mayor Nichols’ munic- 
ipal air board, will preside. > The 
‘light revolves eight times a minute, 
and beacons of the same type have 
been picked up as far away as 75 
miles by aviators and 15 miles dis- 
tant on stormy nights. 


Prof, Everett Kimball of the. De-| 
partment of Government closed the; © 


Washington Streets, directly in ‘the 


salute at the ceremonies, which are 


and corporation |. 


dress on “The People as Legislators.” 


The Government is _ installing 
lights of the same kind every 25 
miles apart on its transcontinental 
air route. There are now 12 air mail 
reutes in existence 
States today, seven more are planned 
to open, and there is an air mail 


in the United |. 


service to Alaska in winter, making 


Guides Airmen to Boston 


ri 
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a total of 20 in all. Formerly the 
transcontinental air route termi- 
nated in New York, but now comes 
as far as Boston, two airplanes cov- 
ering the distance between the 
cities every night, one flying in each 
direction. 


GULF COAST LINES REPORT 


Guilt Coast Lines reports for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 a surplus of $1,- 
586,106 after taxes and charges, equa 
to $10.57 a share on $16,000,000 stock, 
compared with $2,413,991, or $16.09 a 
share, ip the like period of 1925. 


This Beacon Atop Glichrist Building Sends Ite Rays Far Out Into the Night. 


' MOTH PROTECTION | 


& Solve this difficult problem ul 

your closete with Sentr Anti Moth Cow, 

ftainers, The modern and scientifie method 
Laboratory and time | 

{ ; BO airing: ao cling- 

f tisf an es BNTRY ? 

satisfactory. 
SALES CO.. 44 Bromfcid &t.. 


Developing: Printing 


Enlarging and Lantern Slides 


_. Gircle Shows Where New Gilchrist Air Beacon Will Shine 
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The cirele in this view of down- 
towh Boston from the sky shows 
the location of New England's: first 
aviation beacon light on top of the 
Gilchrist building at the corner of 


lane in the fore- 


Looking past the 


while straight 


Park Street Church, and still fur- 
ther there is the dome of the im- 
posing State House. 


At the top of the photograph at 


the left is the Charles River and 
the West Boston bridge, while at 
the far-right one may see Charles 
River Dam. Moving up from the 
bottom, at the extreme right edge 
of the pictiire is seen the ‘steeple 
of the 

after th 
after the next two is the City Hall, 
while directly across the street from 
it is the 


Id Boston Meeting House 
first two buildings, and 


new Parker House. 


CHICOPEE COMPANY 


. TO BUILD IN GEORGIA 
GREENVILLE, 8. C., Oct. 30 (P) 


—The Chicopee Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of Massachusetts will build 
a 40,000 spindle mill costing around 
$3,000,000 at Gainesville, Ga., it was 
;announced today by C. A. McCor- 
mick, treasurer. 


The contract for the new ‘plant 


The Elizabeth Candy Shops 


446 Movdy Street, Waltham, Mass. 
108 Main Street. Gardner. Mass. 


Chocolates & Bon Bons, Caramels 
Ste, 00e 2 $1,080 per ib. 70¢e tb. 


“ MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
© serve sandwiches, hot dtinks, ice cream, 
sodas, sund aes. ete. 


Winter and Washington Streets. The | 
dark shadowed 
ground to the left of the picture 18 |the manufacture of gauze 
Summer Street. | 
arrow, the photograph shows read- 
ers what the aviators will see in 
flying over Boston. At the far left 
is Boston Common, 
ahead may be seen the steeple of 


@ Fairchild Aerial Surveys, ‘Inc. 


' 
| pany of this city and work will 
begin as soon as the material can | 
be assembled. The company is con- | 
‘trolled by Johnson & Johnson of | 
New Brunswick, N. J. The plant at 
|Gainesville will be given over to 


‘MISS DORR WINS PRIZE 
ANENT VETERANS’ POLL 


Miss Alice E. Dorr, a member, has 


won the fprize offered by the politi- 
cal department of the Women’s Club 
of Massachusetts for the clearest 
statement of the meaning of Referen- 
dum 2, which is to appear on the 
ballot at the election next. Tuesday. 
Miss Dorr’s interpretation is, “Shall 
we take away from the veterans who 
pass civil service examinations the 
opportunity to be placed on the eligi- 
ble lists ahead of other applicants, 
and to have five points added to their 
examination papers and from the dis- 
abled veterans the opportun'ty to 
be placed ahead of all veterans, and 
to have 10 points added to their ex- 
amination papers?” ; 
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Telephone Aspinwall 3370 « 
J. McKENNA 


‘Coolidge: Corner 
Electric Shop 


Radiola Specialists 


1416 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


Brunswick Radiolas 
- Panatropes Records 
Orthophonic: Victrolas 
Electrolas. : 
Radiola Combinations 
Records 
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Presents 


] An Exhibition of Art 
) in Photography 
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| was let to the Fiske Carter Com- | 


MIDDLEBURY NAMES 
VOCATION BOARD 


MIDDLEBURY, Vt., Oct. 30 (Spe- 
cial)\—To aid students of the wom- 
en’s college in the selection of a 
vocation, a vocational committee has 
been chosen by Eleanor 8. Ross, dean 
of Middlebury, to have charge of the 
arrangement of a program which 
will inctude group discussions, con- 
ferences, and lectures by women 
prominent in many professions. 
Cards are being signed by the 
women, designating their vocational 
objectives for the purpose of division 
into vocational groups. 
The committee chosen by Dean 
Ross from the senior class is: Miss 
Pauline Cross, Miss Ruth Tupper, 
and Miss Ruth Jones, Worcester, 
Mass.; Miss Louise Covey, Katonah, 
N. Y.; Miss Lou Thompson, Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson; Helen Mathews, 
Rutland@ Rubge Elwell, Bennington; 
Elga Maxfield, Brandon; Elizabeth 
Bean, Westminster; Beatrice Winch, 
Concord, N. H., and Marian Morgan, 
Bristol. 


jteomes “special taxation for motor 


* 


Ten A. A.-A. Clubs in Massachusetts Sponsors of 
ing to Be Held in Worcester in December 


eet 


- WORCESTER, Masz.. Oct. $0—The 
ten A. A. A. clubs of Massachusetts 
are sponsors of the motor vehiclé 


bile dealers, truck dealers, Prins co 
corporations, tire and r 
manufacturers, bus lines, the com- 
missidner of public safety and the 
acting highway commissioner will 
be assembled for consideration and 
| discussion of problems affecting the 
use of the og ge ste Pes 
| Four major subjects are s 
_diseussion, foremost of which is the 
‘problem of snow removal, always 4 
, baMing question in New England. 
Scheduled as of second importance 


vehicles,” under which heading will) 

come the registration fee, gasoline 

tax, personal property tax, war ex- 

| Cise tax, compulsory insurance and, 

| of lesser importance, the operators 

license tax. d 
Highway Safety 

The third subject scheduled ig that 
of street and highway safety. The 
conference is not expected to take 
any action that will embarrass the 
Governor’s newly appointed safety 
committee of 15 Massachusetts citi- 
zens, although the A. A. A. clubs are 
inclined to believe that this commit- 
tee is top-heavy with members in- 
terested in and familiar with indus- 
trial safety more than with street and 
highway safety. 

Fourth om the list of subjects for 
consideration of the conference is a 
joint and united legislative program 
for 1927. It is a knuwn fact that the 
motor vehicle owner is chafing 
greatly under the four, five or six 
“special taxes” now paid on every 
motor vehicle and in Massachusetts 
the entire road construction fund, as 
well as the maintenance fund of the 
state highway system is derived from 
motor vehicle taxation. In addition 
to this, the Federal Government col- 
lects $30 per $1000 sale price on all 
passenger cars sold in the State; 
then comes the cities and towns with 
a personal property tax averaging 
about $30 per $1000 assessed valua- 
tion, which more often than not is 
in excess of the true valuation, says 
the automobile clubs of the A. A. A. 

Since liability insurance has be- 
come compulsory, it is argued that 
this must be considered a tax on the 
motor vehicle and it estimated to 
average $30 per passenger car with 
the average for trucks and busses 
ranging well over three times that 
figure. 

“The total of the motor vehicle 
tax bill,” say the A. A. A. clubs, “will 
average well over $100 per vehicle 
in the Bay State, and not satisfied 
with this, the Massachusetts Real- 
tors, in annual convention assembled 
at Worcester, last week, passed reso- 
lutions committing them to a ‘gaso- 
line levy’ as a means of relieving 
real estate tax payers of some of 
their taxes which now average not 
more than one-third that of the exist- 
ing tax on passenger cars of a like 
valuation. 

Receipts for Nine Months 


“Very significant are the figures 


for fregistration and license fees 


conference to be held in Worcestet,| nine 
on Dec. ¢ and 3, in which automo-| cr 


a sane and 
to the in- 
¢ 4 e 


: presenting 
just legislative program 
coming General Court. 


The A. A. A. Clubs in Massachuy 
tomobile 


setts are the Bancroft Au 
Club of Worcester, the Be 
County Automobile Club of F 
the Automobile Club of 8t 
the Automobile Club of H 


Lawrence Automobile Club, the | Son; 


ton Automobile Club, the 

Motor Club at Salem, the 
Club of Fall River, the Aw 
Club of Taunton, and the 


Co-operating with the’ Bal 
Automobile Club in arf he 
and in engineering the Motor a 
Conference is the rcest 
mobile Dealers at . the Wore 
Chamber of Commeres, ~~ 


RETAIL CLOTE 


a 


formal opening of thé 

the afternoon. Two sessions 

held the next day, the éomvention 
closing with a dinner open to alt con- 
nected with the industry. Al s the 
speakers will be H® L, Silver, na- 
tional association expert for New 
England, who will talk on bi t 
Arrangements are in the of 
Robert H. Graham, president; : 

A, Spelman, secretary and treasurer; 
Edward Ginsburg, L. A. Gates, J. C. 
Mandelson, Omer J. Milot, and Oscar 
Schiller. . 


EAST BOSTON BUSSES OPPOSED 


The proposal of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway to supplant the 
service by motorbusses on the Lex- 
ington Street line in East Boston, met 
with strong protest at a mass, meet- 
ing of nearly 1000 residents of that 
district held in the new high school 
in White Street. Timothy Donovan, 
councilman, was appointed to pre- 
sent the case before the trustees of 
the railway. The citizens will also 
form a committee which will seek to 
arrange a compromise with the 
Elevated. 
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For Dodge Brothers, Inc., 1926 already 
stands out on the calendar as a year of 
unprecedented progress and success. _ 

From January to datesales have exceeded 
any previous year’s total by a margin at 
once impressive and significant. 
New engineering records have been 
established by a succession of major im- 
provements extending back to the first 
of the year. 
Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
‘ranked eo high in- public favor.. Never 


before has it so richly de- 
served the world’s good will. 


$795 
845 
895 
945 


Touring Car 
Coupe . 
Sedan . 
Special Sedan . 

F.O. B. Detroit 


to restrict his output of st®bles in 
advance of future gluts—in a word, 
to organize his market. Proposals 
like those of the President’s Cotton 
Committee are wholly in the right 
direction. Meanwhile legislation can 
best help him by drastically cutting 
the .tariff rafes on manufactured 
goods, by adjusting freight rates to 


| The Chimney Corner 


8 Newsury Street, Boston 


If you eat out all the time, the 
' question of cost is an item. As a 
| matter of ery ‘a you know 
ata 


THe Camney CorNER 


J you can have a splendid four-course 
dinner for i 


$1.00 


EMILY GLIDDEN WEBB 
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Huntington Studio 


246 Huntington Avenue Boston 
Room 27—Back Bay 7368 


Bors Pour Baughter 
Own a Bible? 
We have Bibles at prices to 
suit any poc. .etbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street, Boston 
s os 
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by E. 0. HOPPE of London 


On view for one 
week in our 


‘Ninth Floor Assembly Hall 
Beginning Monday, Nov. 1 


PERMANENT WAVING A SPECIALTY 


LOUISE B. HORNE|} 


LADIES’ HAIR AND NAIL 
CULTURE SERVICE 


Phone LMBerty 2292 
Room 1212 


8 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Hoppe, distinguished author, foreign editor of 
the English Review “Art Work,” charter member of the 
London Salon of. Photography, is generally regarded 
as one of the best portrait photographers in England. 


America’s First 


The. E Barton Co. 


ANNOUNCES 


America’s First Five and 
Ten Cent Grocery Shop 


offering dependable food prod- 
ucts in small packages with 


Nothing Over 10c 


A novel idea. Quick service, 
everybody helps themselves and 
pay as they leave. 


| 224 Mass. Ave.. Boston | 


Tailor 
262 Washington Street 
BOSTON 


Best of Tailoring 
Sporting Garments 


He paints pictures with a camera, and his work is on 
exhibition in national galleries of several countries. 


Orders Will Be Taken for 
Portrait Sittings by Mr. Hoppe 


During this exhibit an opportunity will be given for 
booking a limited number of sittings for portraiture by 
4 Mr. Hoppe, who will be in Boston December 3, 4 and 5. 


r | BlizabethG. Forbes Inc. | 


Dainty Underwear. 
A Practical Idea for Christmas 


| Ae EEF ihe Bemus ana 
| QRREROUE attF for the Lareee | 


ive Gifts from $1.50 up |]! 


Doose Brotnersinc.Derroir 
Dense Bacrieks (Sanaa) UmiTsD 


eg 


[Buy Your 

| Fall Kickernicks Early 

New and Splendid Stock in 
shades 


all the popular 
Kickernick Bloomers are alwa 
: movement 


— 


Take Bedford Street. Elevators to 
the Assembly Hall; Ninth Floor 
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Evening Features 


FOR SATURDAY, OCT. 8¢@ 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CNRO, Ottawa, Ont. (485 Meters) 


7:30 P. m.—Cozy Corner for Girls and 
Boys, Uncle Dick. 8—Laurier concert 
sche $—Studio program i dance 
music. . . 


WNAC, Boston, Mass. (48@ Meters) 


= 1:45 p. m—Radiocast from Harvard 
Stadium, Harvard vs. Tufts, football 
game, announced by Paul Waitt. 4:30— 
‘News flashes, 6—The Smilers, conducted 
by Clyde McArdle, 6:30—‘Dok” Eisen- 
bourg and his Sinfonians. 6:57—lEm- 
ployment opportunities. 7 :30—Football 
results and news flashes. 7:35—Wepather 
report. 7:36— Talk, 7:45 — Republican 
rally, speakers: Governor Fuller, Sen- 
ator Butler, Lieutenant-Governor Allen, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Mayor Nichols, 
Channing Cox, Eben S. Draper, presi- 
dent, Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts; Reginald Brown at the organ. 10 
—Democratic rally, speakers: David I. 
Walsh, Col. William A. Gaston, Edmond 
‘P. Talbot. 11—News flashes. 
“WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 
» 2:15 p. m—Yale-Army footbaH game, 
direct from Yale Bowl, Graham Mc- 
Namee announcing. 6-—Football scores 
and news. 6:45—Shickory Skeirik, pian- 
ist. i—Lydia Gray, mezzo-soprano, 
Ethel Leginska, accompanist. 7:15—A 
ecital and talk by Ethel Leginska. 7:30 
mocratic campaign talk, Col. William 
A. Gaston. 7:40—‘“Echoes of Yester- 
year.” 8:15—Marjorie Posselt, violinist , 
diaays Posselt, pianist. 8 :-45—Leopold 
Podder, solo trumpeter; Betty Podolsky.. 
accompan 9—“Balkite Hour. New 
ony Orchestra; Walter Dam- 
eonductor. 10—Harry D. New- 


York 

Somme baritone; Walter M. Arno, pian- 

ist. 10:30—Radio forecast and weather. 
«WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 

os a : (388 Meters) 


+ —Piay by play account of the 
vane football game, direct from 


Bowl 6:10—Talk. 6:15—Ar- 
ee San’ os the organ. 6 :30—Musi- 
cal program. 7—Market reports. 7 :05— 
Organ recital 7:30—Male Quartet. 8:10 
Boston Syn y Orchestra. 10:15—l.e0 
Reisman's Brunswick orchestra. 
40-30—Talk by David I. Walsh. 1) :4v— 
Reisman’s Hotel Brunswick Orcestra. 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 
—RBancroft Hotel orchestra. 
333 Prom = te be announced, 10— 
From WEAF. 11—News bulletin. 


WTI0, Hattford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
6 bo m—Hub Trio. 6:25—News. 7:30 


‘ 


§—Studio concert. 
3 10:06—Dapce music. 11— 
, " WGR, Buffalo, NW. ¥. (319 Meters) 
ns * to “20 p- m.—Joint program with 
war. New York. 
WG, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 meters) 
‘6: m.—Dinner music froin Syra- 
ame TA os a's Buffalo Hour. 8 :30— 
Instrumental program. by studio staff. 
10:30—Dance program. 
WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
—Dinrer music. 7—Hofbrau 
on ig 7:30—“The Rising of the 
Moon” by Dr. S.,H. Clark. 7:45—Milton 


‘Kats, pianist. 8—Dance music; musical ; 


com hits by the WEAF musical 
renee troupe. a stoke York Symphony 
orchestra, Walter Damrosch. 10—WEAF 
Revue. 11—Vincent Lopez and his or- 
chestra. 

WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Commodore dinner orchestra. 
8—Don Voorhees’ orchestra. 8.25—Stu- 
dent Concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York. 10—Elsa May Clem- 
ent. 10:30—Jack Denny’s orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


6:20 p. m.—Employment Opportunities. 
7—Kerry Conway's Broadway Chat. i 
The Crooning Collegians. 16:30 -— Nest 
Club Orchestra. 11—Ernie Golden and 
his orchestra. 12—Entertainers. 

WGBS, New York City, (316 Meters) 

6 . m—Unclie Geebe. 6:30—Udo 
Lindenman, pianist and. Ernest Beck, 
violinist. 6:45—Louise Rice, ‘““The Hand- 
writing On the Wall." 7—Prince Piotti. 
7:15—Football scores and news items. 
7:25—The Melody Maids, duets, Martin 
Strong at the piano. 7:45—George. Hall 
§$—Sheppard 
§ :20—Irving 


and his Royal Arcadians. 
and Reese, vocal duets. 
Argay, concert violinist. 
Battinelli, tenor, Joseph Gioe at piano. 
10 — elia Sanandres, coloratura so- 
prano, and John Edward Fish, flute. 
10:36—Arrowhead Dance Orchestra. 
W.OR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Jacques Jacobs’ Shelton 
Ensemble. 6:45—Bill Wathey. .7—En- 
semble. 8—‘‘Better Music from Your 
Set.” 8:15—Vanderbilt Orchestra. 9— 
Damon and Pythias. 11—Wadsworth’s 
Orchestra. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:15— 
Radio Chat by W. H. Weir. 8—Concert 
by the Westinghouse Employees Band, 
T. J. Vastine, director. 9:55—Time sig- 
nals and weather report. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner concert by William 
Penn orchestra, Charles Marsh, director, 
alternating with Leviathan orchestra. 
7—Program of dance music. 7:30— 
“Uncle Kay-Bee.” 8—WEAF Musical 
Comedy Company. 9—Walter Damrosch 
and New York Symphony Orchestra. 
10—WEAF Follies. 


WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 


6:05 m.—Dinner music, Benjamin 
Franklin Concert Orchestra, direction of 
W. Irving Oppenheim. 6 :45—United 
States Department of Agriculture, live 
stock and produce market reports. 7— 
Uncle Wip's: Bedtime Story and Roll 
Call, 8—Sports Corner, conducted by 
Dr. Francois D’Eliscu, president of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. %8%:15—Navy 

band concert and addresses. 

; am direct from New York 
City. 10:30—Arrowhead Dance Orches- 
tra. 11:05—Organ recital 


WHAR, Atlantic City, N. J. (275 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Lecture period. 8—Seaside 
Trio. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

7 p. m.—News flashes. 7:15—Organ re- 
cita] (request selections), Arthur Scott 
Brook. 7:30—Morton dinner music. &— 
Ambassador dinner music. § :30—‘‘Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Great Musi- 
eians.”" $—Chelsea evening concert. 9:30 
—President concert orchestra, 10— 
Studio program. 10:30—Dance program. 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Political talks by Republican 
and Democratic speakers. 7:30—Wash- 
ington orchestra; Irving Boernstein, di- 
recting. $:25—Student concert of the 
Phitharmonic Society of New York. 10:30 
~—Hour of music. 11—Organ recita! 
Otto F. Beck. 

PWX, Havana, Cuba (400 Meters) 


8:30 p. m. to 11:30 a. m.—Dance pro- 
gram. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) . 

6:15 p. m.—Cleveland Orchestra, Frted- 
erich Janssen directing. 7 :30—Studio pro- 
gram. 8—Hollenden Orchestra, Carl Rupp 
directing. 9—New York Symphony Ur- 
hestra. 10—Vaudeville, dance music and 
assisting entertainers. 

WwW4d, Detroit, Mieh. (353 Meters) 

9 p. m.—From WEAF. 

WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m—Jean Goldkette’s Petite Sym- 
phony Orchestra ; soloists. $—Studio pro- 
fram. 11:30—‘“The Merry Old Chief” and 
his “‘Jesters.”’ 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


CNRW, Winnipeg, Man. (384 Meters) 


10 p. m.—Dance program by the Fort 
Garry orchestra. 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘417 Meters) 
€:15 p. 


Barlow's 
“Fireside 


m.—Dinner concert, Wesley 
Nicolett orchestra. 
Philosophies."* 8—New 
program. %—Musical programs. 
Weather report and closing markets. 
1. :05—Dance program. 


WOK, Chicago, Dl. (217 Meters) 


6 p- m.—Dinner concert. 8 to 12— 
Studio, dance and theater programs. 


WLS, Chica Til, (345 Meters) 
5:40 p. m—O concert. $— . 
of Trade period. 6:30—Sports review. 
—Luallaby time. 7:15 to 
barn dance program. 


WEBH, Chicago, Il. (87¢ Meters) ; 


9 :30—Victor } 


by 


12—National , 


Cutler. 9 to 1 a. m—Dance selections ; 
songs, Sunset Male Quartet. 
KYW, Chicago, Ill. (686 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Bedtime story told by Walter 
Ldn te 6 ponte ny cones Dd een 
e and _ his orchestra. (— 
Seas’ b-Chaenical concert. 10:30— 

Congress Carnival. 

WLW, Cincinnati, O. (428 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Organ concert by Johanna 
Grosse. Part One: Favorite classics; 
Part Two: Popular request. 7—Meeting 
of the “Sekatary Hawkins Radio Club. 
7:30—The Week End Serenaders. 8— 
Dance music. . 

“WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
10 p. m.—Louisville Loons. 11—Popular 
program. 11:15—Swiss frolic. — 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

p. m.—Concert, news, weather and 
editorials. 7:30 to 9—Concert and an- 
nouncements. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (283 Meters) 

‘6:45 p. m.—Dinner coneert by Andrew 
Jackson Trio. 7:15—WSM bedtime story. 
&8—Popular and barn dance program. . 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Atlanta hour of music. 10:45 
—Hired Help Skylark. ; 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (336 Meters) 


6 m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast; message from Roger Babson: 
_ Cecile, Benton, readings; Jack Riley's 
orchestra. 8—New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, under direction of Walter 
Damrosch. 9—“‘Around the Town with 
WDAF.,” 11:45—Don Bestor’s orchestra: 
Cordsen Mac’s orchestra; popular song- 
sters, 

KMOX, St. Louls, Mo. (28@ Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner-time organ. recital. 
7—Courtesy program. 8—Request pro- 
gram. 9—Minstrels. 9:30—Musical pro- 
gram. 10—Dance music. 


FOR SUNDAY, OCT. 31 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WCSH, Portland, Me. (258 Meters) 

10:30 a. m.—Central Square Baptist 
Church. 1:30 p. m.—Radio Perish 
Church. 6:30—‘fhe Evening Watch.” 


7—Organ recital. 7:30—First Baptist 
Church, 


WNAC, Boston, Mass. (480 Meters) 
10:55 a. m.—Morning service from the 
Cathedral of St. Paul. 1 p. m.—Concert 
orchestra, direction Harpld Sawyer. 
7 :05—News flashes. 7:15—Evening sery- 
ice from Park Street Congregational 
po 3—District-Attorney Thomas C. 
rien. 


WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 
(333 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Organ recital by Edith 
Lang. 7—Musical. program under the 
direction of Boris Kreinin. 8—Ford Hall 
Forum. 9—Golden Rule Hour of Near 
East Relief. 10—‘‘Ensemble.” 


WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 
7:20 p. m.—Major Bowes and com- 


pany. 9%:15—Radio hour. 10 :20—Daily 
news bulletin. 


WMAK, Buffalo, N. Y. (246 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening serv- 


|lee of First Church of Christ, Scien- 
, Uist, Buffalo, N. Y. ess 


WGR, Buffalo, N. 


10:45 a. m.—Morning service direct 
from the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. 7:45 p. m.—Evening service di- 
rect from the Central Presbyterian 
Church. 9:15—Station WEAF radio hour. 


WGY. Sehenectady, N. Y¥. (380 Meters) 


10:30 a. m.—Service of First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 3 p. m.—Musical pro- 
gram from Syracuse, N. Y. 4:30—Organ 
recital from Union College Chapel, 
Schenectady, N. Y., by Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh. 7:30—Service of First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 9—Program om 

JZ. 10:15—Hour from New York City. 
WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


2 p. m.—Interdenominational church 

services under the auspices of the 
Greater New York “Federation of 
| Churches. 3—Young People’s Confer- 
,ence with Dr. Daniel Poling. 5:30— 
| Walter Hassler, pianist. 6—Orchestra 
concert. 7:20—Special musical program: 
| Major Bowes and the “Capitol Family.” 
(9:15—“Radio hour.” 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


9 a. m.—Children’s hour. 11—Park 
Avenue Baptist Church service... 3:59 
p. m.—St. George vesper service. 7 7— 
; Park Avenue Baptist carillon. 7:20— 
|Ambassador’- Trio. 
'concert orchestra. 9:30—Godfrey Lud- 
| low, violinist. 10:15—Specialty hour. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


Y. (319 Meters) 


‘ 


'entist, Brooklyn. 
WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 
| 4:15 p. m.—Studio. Guild. 7:15—John 
'de Bueris, clarinetist, and Edward S, 
| Breck, pianist, in a joint recital of St. 
Saéns compositions. 7:45—Vanderbilt 
! concert. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
11 a. m.—Services from First Unitarian 
Church. 65 . m—Recital 6:15—Un- 
denominational radio church service. 5:25 
—Talk by the Rev. John W. Stockwell. 
5:35—Recital continued. 5 :45—Second 
talk by the Rev. John W. Stockwell. 6:45 
—Clarence Seaman and his Pennsylvania 
orchestra. 7:45—Concert orchestra, under 
the direction of Thomas Talge. 8:30— 
Barry O’Moore. 10—Al Zemsay and his 
orchestra. 
WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 
7:15 p. m.—Evening service, direct 
from Holy Trinity Church, 9:30—WIP 
Little Symphony Orchestra. 


WHAR, Atlantic City, N. J. (275 Meters) 


10:45 a. m.—Morning service, Chelsea 
Baptist Church; Dt. Thomas J. Cross, 
pastor. 2:15 p. m.—Short sacred recital 
by the Seaside trio. 2:45—Sermon. 7:50 
—Evening service, Chelsea Baptist 
Church. 9—An hour with the classics, 
Seaside ensemble; William S. Schwartz, 
director. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

3:15 p..m.—Organ recital; Arthur Scott 
Brook, assisted by Evan Prosser, tenor. 
4:15—Community vocal and instrumental! 
recital. 9—News flashes. 9:15—Ambas- 
sador Concert Orchestra; Harry Loven- 
thal, director. 10—Sunday evening con- 
cert; High School Auditorium; Bstelle 
Ralston, contralto; Alice Warren Sachse, 
pianist; Arthur Scott Brook, organist; 
Galen Hall Trio- Phyllis Herbine, violin: 
Adine Barozzi, cello; Vera Chadsey, 
piano. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6:30 to 7:30 p. m.—WBAL Concert 
Orchestra, Gustav Klemm, conductor. 
a recital by Emmanuel Church 
choir. 


ee Sch eae 
WRC, Washjngton, D. C. (469 Meters) 
11 a. m,—Ghurch - services. 4 p. m.— 
Services from the National Cathedral. 
< :20-——-Musical program from New York. 
9:15—-Radio Hour from New York. 10:1: 
—Orchestra from WJZ. - 
PWxX, Havana, Cuba. (406 Meters) 


8:30 to 11:30 p. m—Cuban songs and 
music. : 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (8389 Meters) 


11 a. m.—Church services. 3 p. m— 
Afternoon musicale. 6—Hollenden or- 
chestra. 7—Stillman orchestra. s— 
Church services. 9:15—Hour’ from New 
York. 10:15—Austin Wylie’s orchestra. 


WwW4d, Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters) 


lv a. m.—Church services from First 
Presbyterian Church. 2 p. m.—Detroit 
orchestra. 7:20—“Capitol Family,” New 
York. 9:15—Hour of music. 


WCX, Detroit, Mich, (617 Meters) 


7:15 p. m.—Church services from Cen- 
tral Methodist Episcopal Church. 


WJR, Pontiac, Mich. (617 Meters) 


10 a. m.—Morning service from First 
Paptist Church, Pontiac, Mich. 10 p. m. 
—Special song service from First Bap- 
tist Church. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

10 :50 a. m.—Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis. 4:16 p. m.—Hoeuse 
of ee Presbyterian Church, St. Paul. 
6:30—Regular Sunday evening service 
from Second Church of Christ, Swentist, 
Minneapolis. 8:15—New York prugram. 
-$:16—Musical program—Chippewa In- 
@iens. 9 :46—Weather ge ~ oe 
municipal organ tal by Hugo 
Goodwin. 

Milwaukee, Wis. (261 Meters) 


8 :30—Commodore | 


11 a. m.—The regular Sunday morning | 
service of First Church of Christ, Sci-| 


WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 
7:44 p. m— lar Sunday evenin 
service of Fifth Church of Christ, Sch 

entist, Chicago, IT. 

WEBH, Chicago, lll. (370. Meters) 

10:45 a. m.—Regular Sunda moreins 
service of Seventh Church of Christ, - 
entist. 5 p. m.—Twilight musicale, 7— 
Selec artists program. 

WLS, Chicago, Ill, (845 Meters) 

12:30 p. m.—Organ recital. 12 :45—Uni- 
versity of Chicago church service. 1:30— 
Chapel se s. 6—WLS Little Brown 
Church in the Vale, with WLS Trio. 

WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

a. m.—Church service. 2 p. m— 
Organ concert. 6:30—Services from First 
Presbyterian Church 7:30—Orchestra 
and artists. 

WKERC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

6:45 m.—Service from the Walnut 
Hills. Christian Church 1 ical 
program of. vocal and instrumental selec- 
tions: 1171§—Walter -Davidson’s Louis- 
ville Loons. 12—Specialty. 

WHAS, Loulsville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

4:30 to 6:30 p. m.—Choral evensong 
service from Christ Church Cathedral. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn, (283 Meters) 

10:30 a. m.—Chureh services from First 
Présbyterian Church. 

_. WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

5 p. m.—East Griffin Baptist Church 
Choir. 8—Baptist Tabernacle service. 

KMOX, St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 

9 p. m+*-Popular entertainment. 
KFQA, St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 
‘8 p. m.—The regular Sunday evening 
ee of Fourth Church of Christ, Sci- 

entist, St. Louis. 
WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 
9 a. m.—Chapel service. 2:30 p. m.— 
Old-time songs. 9—Chapel service. 


7 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, NOV. 1 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CFCA,: Toronto, Ont. (356 Meters) 


6:05 p. m.—News and weather. 7:15— 
Organ recital by Clifford G. McCormick. 


WCSH, Portiand, Me. (256 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Stocks, grain markets, weather, 
announcements) and news. 6:30—Chil- 
dren’s period. 7:30—Sport results. 8— 
Studio program.  9%—‘“Gypsies.” 10— 
WEAF grand opera. 


WEEE, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 


5:45 p. m.—Stock market and business 
news. 6—Events of the day. 6:30— 
Political talk: 6:40—Globe radiocast. 
6:45—Big Brother Club. 7:30—Talk. 7:45 
—Musicale. 8—Book talk. 8;15—Mu- 
sicale, .9—From:.New York, “Gypsies. 
}10—Talks. 10:20—E, B. Rideout. 
WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 
(388 Meters) 

6:10 p. m.—Newspaper sidelights. 6:15 
—Lenox Ensemble. 6:30—Dinner music. 
7—Market reports. 7:05—Organ recital. 
7:30—Third lecture on “How to See and 
Read Ptays,” by Prof. Robert Emmons 
Rogers, under auspices of the Massachu- 
setts University Extension Division, 8— 
Capitol Theater Orchestra under the 
direction of J. Fred Turgeon. 8:30— 
| Studio program. 9—Aleppo Drum Corps 
‘or Shriners’ Band. 9:30—Dudley Bible 
| Institute program. 10—Weather reports. 


WTAG, Woreester, Mass. (454 Meters) 


7:15 p. m.—Twilight Scouts. &—Pro- 
gram of music. 10—Daily news bulletin. 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Emil Heimberger’s Trio. 
7—Public library talk. 7:30—Monday 
| Merrimakers. 8—Musical program. 9— 
The Polyphonians. 10—Weather report. 
1l—News and organ recital. »¢ 

WCAC, Storrs, Conn, (275 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Theater orchestra from 
Willimantic. 8—Timely farm sugges- 
tions. 8:10—Final report of the fAfteenth 
annual home egg-laying contest. 


WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (319 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner music. 8—‘Eclipse 
of the Moon.” 9—Recital by Edan Zahm, 
soprano and assisting artists. l11l— 
Weather forecast and Vincent Lopez Or- 
chestra. 


WGY, Schenectady, N, Y¥. (380 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Stock report, news items. 
6:20—Farm news. 6:30—Dinner music. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner music. 7—3prre and 
Biviano, accordion and violin, 7:15— 
Columbia University lecture. 7:30—Emily 
Rose Knox, violinist, and Robert Bagar, 
pianist. 8—Talk. 9%—"“Gypsies.” © 10— 
“Aida,” by WEAF Grand Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Cesare 
| Sodero. 11—Rolfe’s d'Or orchestra. 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


8:30 p. m.—The Del-Mar-Vans, 9:30— 
Thayer West Point Cavaliers. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture, by 
Judge Frederick C. Hill, C. S., of Clinton, 
Ill., at Third Church of Christ, Scientist, 
under the auspices of Third Church of 
Christ, Scientist, New York City. 


WAHG, New York City (316 Meters) 


7:30 p. m—Walter Iooss, novelty 
pianist. 7:45—Speaker. 8—Brooklyn 
Radio Exposition program. 9—Hour of 
music. 10—Weather forecast. * 10:02— 
Uncle Tom's Serenaders, 12—Midnight 
variety program. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Jacques Jacob’s Shelton 
Ensemblé. 6:45—Sports. 7:25—IEvening 
news. 7:30—Walter Edelstein, violin. & 
—*Current Topics,” lecture. 9—Keith’s 


Serenading Shoemakers. 11—Jascha 
Gurewich’s dance orchestra. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:25— 
Steckman-farmer report. 7 :45—Univer- 
sity. of Pittsburgh address. 8—KDKA 
Anniversary program. -1l1—Art Giles 
Lverglades Club orchestra. 

WCATU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Skiier’s Skylarks. 8 :15—Shep- 
pard Nevas, concert violinist. 8 :45—The 
Merry Minstrels. 9:30—Piano accordion 
9:45 — Brass quartet. 10:05 — Chic 
Griffiths, piano. 10:15—Maurice Patton, 
tenor; Harry Ruedy, baritone. 10:30— 
Parodians’ Orchestra. 


WPG; Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 


7 p. m:-—News flashes. 7 :15—Organ 
recital (request selections), Arthur Scott 
Brook. -7:30—Morton dinner music. 7:55 
—Talk -by Arthur Eldred, under auspices 
of New Jersey State College of Agricul- 
ture. 8:05——Shelburne dinner music. 8 :36 
—Studio program. 9—Traymore Concert 
Orchestra. -10—Studio program. 10:30—~ 
President Dance Orchestra, Sammy 
Raitz, Girector. 11—Supper Club Dance 
Orchestra. ‘ 


WBAL, Baitimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6 Dp. mMm—WBAL Concert Orchestra, 
Gustav Klemm, conductor. 6:30—W BAL 
Mixed Quartet. 7—WBAL dinner orches- 
tra, Robert Jula, conductor. 7:30—-WBAL 
Male Quartet. -45—Organ recital by 
Frederick D. Weaver. 8—Anniversary 
address by Herbert A. Wagner, president 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore. 8:10— 
WBAL Staff Concert. 8:30—WBAL Trio, 
soloist: John Wilbourn, *tenor, 9—An- 
niversary Poem, written and told by 
Folger McKinsey. 9:10—The Fitz Sisters, 
| 9:30-—-WBAL String Quartet. 9:45— 
WBAL Jubilee mtg Llewellyn Wilson, 
| conductor, 10—WBAL Sandman Circle, 
Lady Baltimore, conductor. 10:10— 
WBAL Ensemble, Michael Weiner, con- 
ductor. 10:30—WBAL Opera Company, 
George Castelle, conductor, 11—WBAL 
dance orchestra, John Lederer, conductor. 


yey Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 
p. m.—-Dinner music. 8—Vesper hour 
§—"“Gypsies.” 10—WEAF -¥ ra. 
11—Musical program. a 
WGHB, Clearwater, Fla! (266 Meters) 
8:29 p. m.—Citrus report. 8 :30—Bed- 
Maken? Pd aie Itrick. 8:45— 
A ure 
Jolidan. 3 choir under Lee 
WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (98¢ Meters) 
6 p. m.—Guy Lombardo’s Royal Cana- 


Willard. concert orchestra. 9—Gypsives 
from New York. 10—Concert orchestri. 
11—Emerson Gill and his orchestra. 


WWJ, Detroit, Mich. (858 Meters) 

6 p. m-Dinner concert. 8—WEAF 
program. %—Detroit News orchestra. 

WCX, Detroit, -Mich. (517 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner program by ‘Goldkette 
ensemble.  8—-Studio program.” 8 :15— 
Code lessons. 

WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 .M: ters) 

7 p. m—Jean Goldkette’s petite sym- 
phony orchestra’, soloists. 7 :15—Enter- 
tainers. 7:45—Courtesy program, 9$— 
Studio program. . 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(4127 Meters) 


Pp m—Orchestral program. De 


¥ 


eaten, De Veegine oleae Bole Forbes tase atudio 


| 6:15 p.. m—Dinner concert. 7 :30— 


—- 
- 


dians. 7—Allen Theater orchestra. 8—| 


| 


New Symphony Series Head 


great masters of the baton. 


a fine ensemble. 


cast from Rochester. 


= 
27 


concerts will be radiocast Jan. 


—— 


Farm lecture, &—lU!niversity of Minne- 
sota program. %—New York program. 
10—Weather report; closing grain mar- 
ket. 10:10—Dance program. 11 :30— 
Organ. recital. . 
WKAF, Milwaulee, Wis. 
10 p. m.—Classical hour. 
WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
6 p. m.—dOrchestra, directed by Robert 
Viscontl. 6:30—Talk. 7—Popular hour. 
7:30—Trio. 8—Courtesy program. 
WKRC, Cineinnati, 0. (4282 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Alvin Roehr and his or- 
chestra, 8—Eugene Schmitt. baritone. 
8 :15—Dance program, 8 :45—Dave Brink- 
moeller. pianist. $—Program under aus- 
pices of Bentley Post, American Legion. 
12—Pop lar program. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (238 Meters) 


6:45 p. m.—Dinner concert by Andrew 
Jackson Orchestra. 7:15—WSM_ bedtime 


(261 Meters) 


}story. 8—Program of negro spirituals by 


16—Little 
19 :30— 
Southern 


the Fisk. University Quartet. 
Jack Little, radio entertainer. 
Harry Balley his 
Serenatters. 

WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Radio orchestra; talk. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast: "the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; ad- 
dress: Jack Riley's orchestra. &— 
Gypsies from WEAF, New York. 9— 
Presentation by the WEAF Grand Opera 
Company. 11:45 to 1 a. m.—Don Bestor’s 
orchestra; organ numbers by Ted Meyn; 
Cordsen’s orchestra, 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p..m.—Dinner music. 8—Trio and 
sdloist. 11—Dance program. 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb, (526 Meters) 

6 p, m.—“Joe” Bauer and his orchestra. 
6:45—Markeéet résumé, 6:50—Classical. 9 
}——Courtesy program. 

KFKX, Hastings, Neb. (288 Meters) 

5:15 p. m.—Relay of dinner. concert 
from KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 6:15—Din- 
ner music from Lincoln, Neb. 7—Weather 
and market reports. 9—Program picked 
up from distant stations. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. 

6:30 p. m.—Dance orchestra. 
Agricultural Foundation program, 

WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 
m—Musi¢al program. 9:30— 
Fiddlers. 11—Musical program. 


TIME 
Meters) 


and 


(475 Meters) 
8 :30— 


7:30 p. 
Old-Time 
“ MOUNTAIN STANDARD 
CNRC, Calgary. Alta. (4385 
9:30 p. m.—Studio program. 

KOA, Denver, Colo, (822 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Stocks, markets, live. stock, 
produce and news bulletins. 6:30—Din- 
ner concert, Brown string orchestra, 
Howard Tillotson, director. 7 :30— 
Courtesy program. &8—Instrumental 
program by Scheuvuerman’s Colorado: or- 
chestra. 8:15—Scientific football, Tom 
McNamara, KOA football coach. 8 :25— 
Studio program—Social Customs Night. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRY, Vancouver, B. C. (291 Meters) 


10 p. m.—Program of popular dance 
music provided by Belmont orchestra. 


KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7— Address. 
|7.:30—Talk by Greater Oregon Associa- 
tion. 7:45—Lecture. 8—Vaudevilie en- 
tertainment. 10—Dance music by Cole 
McElroy's orchestra. 

KOAC, Corvallis, Ore, (280 eters) 
m.—Campus news. 7:15—Boys'’ 
s’ club news. 7:30—Radiograms, 

news interpretations. 5 


7. Dp. 
‘and girl 
market 7 :45— 


will begin at 3:15 o’clock, are as follows: Oct. 28, Nov. 11 
program), Dec. 2, Jan. 6, Jan. 20, Feb. 3, Feb. 10, and March 3. The evening 
and March 10. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS 


NOTHER of the great symphony orchestras of the country is now on 
Av air Thursday afternobns, the first concert having been radiocast | 
Oct. 28, when the Rochester Philharmonic radioeast the first of a 
series of performances from the famous Eastman Theater at Rochester. 
These programs are carried by WGY at Schenectady, WHAM at Rochester, 
WGR at Buffalo, and WFBL at Syracuse. The Schenectady station should 
make the programs available to all New England. 
. Eugene Goossens, the brilliant young Britisher who served as guest 
conductor with the Boston Symphony last season and with the New York 
Symphony, is conducting all of the concerts. 
week’s engagement with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Hollywood Bowl, where he further distinguished himself as one of the 
Mr. Goossens is a composer as well as con- 
ductor, and is one of the youngest leaders of a major symphonic organiza- | 
tion in the country, not yet 33 years of age. This will be his fourth season | 
as conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic, which he has developed into 


Last summer he filled a 


Seven more afternoon concerts and two evening programs will be radio- 
The dates of the future afternoon programs, which 


(all-Waegner 


Timely agricultural topics. 8—"“Growing 
Common and Hungarian Vetch for Seed,’ 
Prof. G. R. Hyslop. 8 :15—‘Permaneat 
Irrigation Agriculture.” 

KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (316 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Reports and announcements. 

KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 

8 to 10 p. m.—Play night: studio pro- 
gram by KRE players; Adrian Trio. 

KGO, Oakiand, Calif. (861 Meters) 

5 :30 p. m.—Aunt Betty (Ruth Thomp- 
son) stories. 6—Concert by Stanislas 
Bem’'s little symphony orchestra. 6 :55— 
News items; reports. 8—The Gondoliers. 
§—Joseph Henry Jackson; “Chats About 
New Books.” 

KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (428 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—States orchestra. 7—Rudy 
Seiger’s Fairmont orchestra. 7:30—DX. 
8—Specialty hour. 9—KFI and KPO pro- 
gram. 10—Mandarin orchestra. 


KNX, Hollywood, Calif, (3387 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Courtesy programs. 3—Fea- 
ture program. 11—Dance music. 
KFON, Long Beach, Calif. (232 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Concert orchestra. 6—Organ 
recital. 7—Musicdl program. 8—Studio 
program. 8:15 to 11—‘“Airdales’ Club.” 


TZadiocasts 
Christian Science 
Services 


FOR SUNDAY, OCT. 31 


BUFFALO—First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 8&8 p. m., eastern standard 
time, by Station WMAK, 246 meters. 

NEW YORK — First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Brooklyn, 11 a. m., 
eastern standard time, by Station 
WMCA, 341 meters. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 6:30 p. m., central 
standard time, by Station WCCO, 417 
meters. 

CHICAGO—Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 7:45 p. m., central standard 
time, by Station WMBB, 250 meters. 

CHICAGO Seventh Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 10:45 a. m., central 
standard time, by Station WEBH, 370 
meters. 


Concerts to Come 


Sunday afternoon, Oct. 31, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a concert by the English 
Singers, with a program featuring 
Elizabethan part songs. 

On the same afternoon, in Mechanics 
Hall, the second concert by the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra, Ethel 
Leginska, conductor. The program in- 
cludes Wagner's Prelude to “Die Meis- 
tersinger,’”’ Mahler's “Die Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen,” Leginska’s Three 
Nursery Rhymes and Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony “From the New World.” Mme. 
Cuhier will be the soloist. 

Sunday evening, Oct. 31, in the Cop- 
ley Theater, a concert of Negro srzir- 
ituals by J. Rosamond Johnson apd 
Taylor Gordon. 

Tuesday evening, Nov. 2, in Jordan 
Hall, a violin recital by Stefan Sopkin. 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 3, in 
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Jordan Hall, a concert by Kate Fris- 
in, pianist, and Marie Nichols, violin- 
ist. 
Friday evening, Nov. 56, in. Jordan 
Hall, a concert for the benefit the 
scholarship fund of the New England 
Conservatory,s with Guy Mater and 
Lee Pattison,’and Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianists, and the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Wallace, conductor. — 

Saturday afternoon, Nov. 6, in 
Jordan Hall, a recital by Pauline Dan- 
forth, pianist. 

Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7, in Sym- 
oaped Hall, a recital by Roland 

ayes. i 

On the same afternoon, in Me- 
chanics Hall, the third concert by the 
Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, Ethel 
Leginska, conductor. 

Monday evening, Nov. 8, in Sym- 
phony Hall, the second concert of the 
Wetterlow-Wolfssohn series, with 
Ernst von Dohnfnyi as pianist-com- 
poser. 

Tuesday évening, Nov. 9, in Jordan 
Hall, a concert by Isidor Gorn, pian- 
ist, and Ilse Niemack, violinist. 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 10, in 
Symphony Hall, Feodor Chaliapin and 
his company in Rossini's “The Barber 
of Seville.” 

Wednesday evening, Noy. 10, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by George Brown, 
violoncellist. 

Thursday evening, Nov. 11, in Jordan 
Hall. a recital by Richard Crooks, 
tenor. 

Friday afternoon, Nov. 12, and Sat- 
urday evening, Nov. 13, the fifth pair 
of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor. The program includes a Theme 
and Variations of Arensky, Schu- 
mann’'s First Symphony, Béla Bart6k’s 
“Village Scenes” and a Suite from 
Prokofieff's opera, “The Love of Three 
Oranges.” 

Saturday afternoon, Nov. 13, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a song recital by Gertrude 
Tingley. 

Sunday afternoon and evening, Noy. 
14, in Symphony Hall, two concerts 
by the Goldman Band of Néw York, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, 
appearing for the first times in Boston. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 


Mrs. Stella R, Smith, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Ada Taylor, Pawtucket, R. L 


Florence G. Barnes, Nottingham, Eng. 
|Mrs. Nellie M. Breckenridge, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

'Damon Ewalke, Oklahoma (ity, Okla. 

| Robert Clark, Weymouth, Mass. 

' Phyllis Clark, Weymouth, Mass. 

(Ruth Clark, Weymouth, Mass. 

| Mrs. Adaline M. Clark, eymouth, Mass. 
| Mrs. Geneva C. Chard, Melrose, Mass. 
| Mrs. Bertha M. Dews, Medford, Massa, 
Elizabeth H. Davis, Springfield, Mass. 
'George B. Catlin, Detroit, Mich. 
|'Mrs. Laura M. Bunting, Brooklyn, N. 
Mrs. F. M. Stevens, Elyria, O. 
Annie 8S. Keller, Cleveland, O, 

|'Miss Nellie Thompson, New York City. 
Miss Betty Goldston, New York City. 
| Mrs, ree: K. Williams, Brooklyn, 


» 
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POST OFFICE CLERKS TO MEET 


The annual convention of the 
|Massachusetts Federation of Post 
Office Clerks will open tonight with a 
reception to Thomas F. Faherty, 
national secretary-treasurer, and via- 
|iting delegates in the Hotel Brew- 
'ster.- The business meeting will be 
held at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 


Judge Frederick C. Hill, C. §., of 
Clinton, Ill, will lecture at Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York City, Nov. 1, at 8 p. m.,. éast- 
ern standard time, under the aus- 
pices of Third Church of (Christ, 
| Scientist, New York City. WMCA 
‘will radiocast this lecture on 341 
meters wavelength. 


Al 


Miss Helen B. Robinson of 
Portland Made Président 
of the Associatio 


BANGOR, Me., Oct. 30 ()—Con- 
cluding a day of many departmental 
activities, the annual business ses- 
sion of the Maine Teachers’ a- 
tion was held in City Hall late yes- 
terday afternoon when officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, Miss Helen B. Robinson 
of Portland; vice-president, W. E. 
Clarke of Southwest Harbor; secre- 
tary, Adelbert W. Gordon, depart- 


ant-secretary, Miss Mary 8S. Small of 
Westbrook; treasurer, George M. 
Carter of Caribou; auditor, Charles 
FE. Lord of Camden; member of 
executive committee, George H. 
Bearce of Bar Harbor. 


The delegates elected to the next 
convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association to be held in Seat- 
tle are as follows:. Ida M. Folsom, 
Charles L. Snow, Fred W. Burrill, 
Harry C. Hall, C. E. Taylor, W. B. 
Jack, Ernest L. Toner. The alter- 
nates were Cora M. Rand, Archie L. 
Todd, Miss Mary Spratt, Miss Bessie 
Cooper. E. V. Perkins, Virginia Por- 
ter. Elmer O. Small, Norman L. Mat- 
thews., 

The report of the committee on 
resolutions, which was read and ac- 


cepted, among other things indorsed 
| the proposition for the creation. of 
a federal department of education. 
One of the interesting addresses of 
the day was that delivered before the 
State Parent-Teacher Association by 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, state com- 
missioner of educatibn on “Resnonsi- 
bility as a developer of Character.” 


In the course of his addreas Dr. 
Thomas said: “We must not forget 
that young people are just what 
their elders make of them. Each 
generation forgets the chains which 
bind those who follow. Education is 
the eternal debt of maturity to 
youth. 

“If the youth of today are not all 
they should be, they are ours and as 
we make them. They are the audi- 
ence and watch us play the drama of 
life. | 

“It is responsibility which makes 
men and women. That is why the 
poor boy who has to struggle often 
outstrips the boy born with a silver 
spoon. Parents “should provide re- 
sponsibility for their children.” 

The convention closed with a gen- 
eral session in City Hall last night, 
at which the principal speaker was 
Dr, Francis G. Blair, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Ili- 
nois, and president of the National 
Educational Association, who spoke 
on children’s rights. 


BRISTOL COUNTY 
TEACHERS ELECT 


PN daa RIVER, Mass., Oct. 30 (Spe- 


¢ 


'Cial)—Officers elected at the forty- 
Pinth convention of the Bristol Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Association, affiliated 
‘with the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation, were: William F. East- 
wood, Attlebore, Gret vice-president; 
Arthur C. Mott, North Attleboro, sec- 
ond vice-president;. Florence McNa- 


} 


H TEAOHERS as 
ELECT OFFICERS |: 


ment of education, Augusta; assist-} 


Washington, D. 

‘| speaker, characterized 
day as an age of Mery; | 
sald tho pone aad a 
sa youth of today is funds ia 


tally sound but needs adult 
ship, traihing in ruc 
and better English. 
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Mr. Nichols Asks | Reports Be 
Made to Him 


Commission last night exchanged 
letters again on the question of hir- 


ing “contract-labor,” the former reit.- 
erating his charges that the commis- 
sion exceeded its authority in report. 
ing to the Civil Service Commissio 
on what it ealls the “illegal hiring o 
labor through contractors,” declaring 
the Attorney-General’s ruling of sey- 
eral years back does not apply to the 
case in question, and citing the 
opinion of the city’s ; corporation 
counsel, 

' The commission denied the worth 
of the three principal answers made 
by Mayor Nichols to its specific 
charges of improper practices fn the 
Public Works Department. 

In his letter to the commission, the 
Mayor makes three suggestions as 
follows: . 

“1. That when you call before you 
any official or employee of the city 
of Boston you promptly notify the 
Mayor of your ion, and prior to 
the drafting of report, that you 
submit to me copies of the testimeny 
taken at your hearing. 

“2. That you refrain in the Miture 
from making any report or any rec- 
ommendation of any kind whatso- 
ever except to the Mayor, the City 
Council, the Governor or the General 
Court in compliance with law as con- 
strued in the opinion of the Attorney- 
General quoted by you and the cor- 
poration counsel of the city of Bos- 
ton. 

“3. That no testimony be taken by 
your commission from officials of 
employees of the city of Boston with- 


tection by having present in their 
behalf a representative of the law 
department of the ‘city.” 


TAFT BOYS’ SCHOOL 
TO BE INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 30° (?)—- 
The Taft School for Boys in Water- 
town will henceforth be operated as 
an incorporation’ without <aspital 
stock, accor to papers filed with 
the Secretary of State by the. 
School Corporation, which has been 
organized to take over the assets, 
subject to liabilities, of Taft School, 


The board of trustees, composed 
of 15 members, fivé of which must 
be graduates-of the school, es 
William Howard Taft, chief justice 
of the United States, and Prof. Rad- 
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The Osborn Split Dusterillustrated below 
is eapeciall’ convenient for dusting chair 
and table li gs. Made from selected yarn 
contains nu chemicals or oi] toinjure your 
furniture or leave a dust-collecting film. 


Write for ' 
complete line of Osborn Blue Handle Brushes. 
It will be mailed upon request. 


maray Taunton, third vice-president; 


Brushes 


ill see these New Improved Better 
Brushes in the better 
the land—for thinking 
turning to Osborn 


now them by the distinctive Blue 
the Osborn name. 


Each Osborn Brush is correctly designed for 
the work it.is to do and does.miake house- 
keeping lighter. . 


Osborn Blue Handle Brushes are unexcelled in 


appearance and in workmanship— 


for they are the best on the American market. 


They come to you fresh and clean in individual 
dust-proof containers, and for your convenience 
and to save you annoyance are sold only 


ail stores—never by house-to-house 


illustrated booklet describing the 


If you experience any difficulty in getting 
Qsborn Brushes from your local stores, we 
will be very glad to fill your.obder direct. 


Tit OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


$125 


cliffe Heermance ‘of Princeton, N. J. 


at Your Store 
— Never Sold From Door to Door 


Soon you w 
Wearing Household 
throughout 
women everywhere are 


Blue Handle Brushes. 


and Upholstery Brush 
$1.60 


High sqnatity bristles give real brushi 
tee a oan weer. Shaped to fic the 
tra stiff bristies near the handle for 
spots. Useful for tapestry or upholstery, too. 


Osborn Cloth 
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"Household Arts, Crafts and: 


Home Use of the Dye Pot 


HE occasional use of the dye 
pot is a great help to the busy 
, besides perform- 
other tasks, must 
the children’s gar- 
ments as attractive as possible for 
the least expense. However, many 
women do not avail themselves of 
this simple method of rejuvenating 


mother whi 
ing a multitude 
keep her own 


a wardrobe. The chief reason seems 
to-be that they remember their moth- 
ers doing it and they now realize 
what a long, tedious task it was. 
They think that a day or more must 
be devoted exclusively to the work. 

The dye pot is not treated now- 
adays altogether as it was a genera- 
tion ago. e modern tendency in 
busy households is to use it more 
often for dyeing a few things at a 
time rather than to wait for a large 
undertaking. The housewife tries to 
work the task most advantageously 
into the household regimen, too. 
Making up a little dye and freshen- 
ing the color in a few garments 
takes but a few minutes when the 
washing is all out of the way and the 
garments to be dyed are still damp. 
Once the clothing is thoroughly 
washed and rinsed, the rest of the 
work seems like play. 


Renewing Faded Garments 

“TY have always hail a dislike for 
faded clothing,” says one mother, 
“so I have bought only dresses of 
fadeless gingham for my children 
and me, thereby solving the problem 
that far. But what about the little 
Sweater and the bath robe that are 


perfectly good but have taken on 
that shabby air? I have found a plan 
that has worked wonders with quite 
a few things. I bought four packages 
of dye—blue, green, garnet and 
brown. By following the directions 
on the package very carefully, I 
never have any failures. 

“T used about two teaspoonfuls of 
the blue and boiled the bath robe in 
the solution until it was fust the 
shade I wanted. Then I just tinted 
the sweater in the same dye and 
dropped in a white silk dress I had 
grown tired of seeing on the baby. 
All looked so surprisingly refreshed 
that we are going to get a lot more 
wear out of them than I had thought 
possible. 

“My husband’s soft flannel shirts 
and his cotton work shirts have a 
dye bath every once in a while to 
keep them looking like new. Before 
I tried this plan, several of those 
garments were past wearing because 
they were so faded. Now they are all 
pretty, especially one that was 
dipped in a very weak solution of 
the brown dye which made it an ex- 
quisitely soft shade of tan.” : 


; . Bleaching 

Almost any cotton garment may 
be dyed any color desired, regardless 
of its original hue. It must first be 
made white, however, by boiling with 
some bleaching agent. Javelle water 
may be made for this purpose by dis- 
solving one pound of washing soda in 


a quart of cold water, then adding 
%4 of a pound of ordinary bleaching 
powder calcium hypochlorite). 
Strain this liquid through a piece of 
muslin and bottle for use as needed. 


A cupful of the clear water poured- 


carefully off the sediment, added to 
a boiler full of white clothes will 
bleach them beautifully. The same 
amount added to enoygh water com- 
pletely to cover a colored garment 
will remove the original dye. One or 
two boilings in thexsolution, with 
very thorough rinsing afterwards, 
makes the material. ready for the 
dye pot. $F 7 
How to Boll Woolens 

In washing and dyeing woolen 
material, one must be very care- 
ful to put the goods immediately into 
water of the same temperature as 
that from which they were removed. 
One can boil a woolen garment and 
it will not shrink or lose its original 


softness if the rinsing water in which 
it is dipped afterward is of the 
same temperature, and so on through 
every process of the~work. When 
such material must go into cold rins- 
ing water, leave it in the last water 
until its temperature is. the same 
as the temperature of the cold water 
bath into whieh it is to be placed. 
Dry woolen cloth, however, may be 
immersed in water as hot. as the 
hands cag bear without its being 
harmed in the least, provided, of 
course, that when it is removed it is 
placed in water of the same tempera- 
ture as has just been explained. 
Although complete instructions are 
prmted on every package of home- 
dye on the market, particular atten- 
tion should be paid to a few points 
‘apt to be overlooked by the amateur 
eager to see the results of her new 


venture. 
Color Hints 

The, powder in the package must 
be completely dissolved according to 
directions before it fs added to the 
water in which the material is to be 
dyed. Failure in this respect will 
- leave blotches of color and ruin the 
appearance of the garment. For the 


same reason, the goods must be 
stirred constantly in: the dye bath 
and the water must always be suffi- 
cient in quantity to cover the article 
completely without crowding. Every 
fiber of thread in the material must 
be exposed to the dye the same 
length of time and under the same 
conditions. 


Unless all the original color can | 


be removed from old material, it is 


a, 


always best to dye it a similar or a 
darker shade than it was when new. 
Very little experimenting need be 
done under such conditions. If an- 
other color is desired great care 
must be used in testing for the most 
satisfactory shade by dipping into 


the dye bath a sample of the material 
until one gets on that the desired re- 
sults. The dye is then ready for the 
garment. 


old 


or 


peach, 


Over white or very light colors one 
may use with good results: 


Pink, 
rose, flesh, blue, lavender (or- 


chid), Nile green, é6cru, orange, tan, 
apricot 
and maize (yellow). Blue, green and 
black will never take brown, nor can 
cardinal red be produced with ma- 
terial that originally was brown, 
purple, red or black. None of the 
shades of blue can be obtained with 
goods colored yellow, brown, orange 


silver gray, nude, 


black. Almost every color and 


shade, however, will take black, but 
when dyeing black over brown or 


red, equal parts of black and navy 
blue dye will give the best results. 
After material has been dyed ac- 


-Matinée With Cap and Mules to Match 


cording to directions, just as sensible 
care must be exercised in the drying 
and pressing. Woolen material, for’ 
instance, must not be dried in a blast 
of hot air, as froni’a register, or it 
will be shrunk beyond repair. For 
the same. reason, a hot iron must not 
be used on wet woolen goods. Press 
woolen material and most silks with 
& warm iron when the gafment is 
perfectly dry. 

If creases have not been made in 
the goods by wringing or folding, it 
will be a simple matter to make the 
garment look like new by ironing in 
the usual way. Creases may be 
steamed out of woolen goods, if they 
are not too deep, by laying over the 
mark a cloth wrung out of hot water 
and running the point of the iron 
lightly over the line. Remove the 
damp cloth, lay a dry cloth over the 
place and press again, then press on 
the wrong side of the goods and raise 
the nap of the material by lightly 
brushing the right side before all 
traces of steam have disappeared. 


tration is made of light pink, 
crépe-de-chine and ‘ bordered 
with hand-painted lace. To copy it 
calls for very: little skill, which may 


be said also of the matching cap ant 
hand-painted mules. i 
The first step is to prepare the 


Ts. matinée shown in the illus- 


the matinée and cap are already to 
be trimmed with it. Six and three- 
quarters yards 2% inches wide are 
required and the color should be 
creamy. Moreover the pattern must 
contain scattered flowers. Only 
these are painted, no color being 
applied to the rest of the design. 
Two yards of matching lace one inch 
wide are needed for the cap. 
Painting the Lace 
After putting newspaper beneath 
it, stretch the lace on a board and 
tack it down very firmly. Only about 
a yard can be painted at a time. The 


rig 


house, 


The Magazine Basket 


amateur will find liquid paints easy 
to use and directions come with 
them. However, the colors are flat 


NH of the greatest conven- 
iences in these days, when the 
the 
on the porch and in the 
garden, is the magazine and news- 
‘paper basket. Magazine baskets can 
be bought ready made, but they can 
also be made at home by the craft 
worker, and thus be had to match the 
furniture of the room or to repeat the 
favorite color of the person to whom 
they go as gifts. 

Any fairly sturdy wooden box, with 
the addition of a sturdy wooden up- 


family lives all over 


ht, are the basic necessaries in 


rand not so much modeling is pos- 
sible with them as with oils. 
Oil paints should be thinned with 
turpentine till they are the consis- 
tency of thick cream. The paint 
myst not drop from the brush. Use 
a No. 9 red sable pointed brush. Al- 
ways have at hand a clean rag to 
use when going from one color to 
another. Keep the brush pointed. 
Flake-white, chrome-yellow, ver- 
milion, crimson lake, Antwerp-blue, 
burnt siena, and emerald-green must 
be placed on a palette and a cup of 
turpentine set out. A great variety 
of hues can be made with these 
paints, which should be mixed as re- 
quired with a palette knife. It takes 


on, with the edges left to turn up 
over the edge of the top. After this 
the decorative braid should be glued 
on. / 

It is not necessary to line the box 
entirely with fabric. A piece of 
cloth 6 inches wide can be glued 
around the top inside. However, if 
the craftsman does not mind the 
extra detail, it is nice to line,the 
entire box. When the glue is dry, 
slip the upright in place, and fasten 
it with nails. 


Then cover the outside and bottom 
of the box, hiding all raw edges un- 


very little paint to do the lace. The 
predominating colors are pink and 
blue in the case of the articles il- 
lustrated. The leaves are kept green 
and the stems brown. To make pink, 
mix vermilion and white; to deepen 
the pink increase the vermilion. Do 
not paint all the rose petals the same 
shade but have in each rose darker 
and lighter tones. For the centers 
use crimson-lake. Paint from the 
outside of the flower toward the cen- 
ter and keen the edges clean. 

For the forget-me-nots use very 
little Antwerp-blue with white. Dip 
the point of the brush lightly in the 
color and then.form the center by a 
yellow dot. For the light green 
leaves mix emerald-green with 4@ 
touch of yellow and a bit of white; 
for a slightly darker shade omit 
the white and add burnt siena; and 


? 


Jace so as to have it waiting when}. 


y little spray of ribbon 


‘As this matinge is sleeveless, leave 


open 4. 


shoul 


ot 12 inchea- from the 
wn, then join.the mate- 


,: 


rial under. the arms an@ seam it to- 
gether till within 6 inches of the 


4 10-inch square of crépe-de-chine, 


These Dainty Boudoir Garments Are Easily Made. Their Charm is Enhanced by 
the Painting of the Flower Motifs in the Lace and the Matching Decoration 


of the Mules. 


2 yards of Jace 1 inch wide, and 1% 
yards of ribbon, % of an inch 
and the color of the crépe-de-chine 
must be applied to the cap. 

Border the 10-inch square with the 
lace and edge this with the ribbon. 
On the edge of the ribbon sew an 
edge of lace and finish this with 
another border of ribbon. Thus there 
are two rows of lace and two of rib- 


wide 


vers. “Rokes ‘and forget-me-nots 
were used in the articles pictured. 


the jacket must 


signed to be worn with the points 
over the forehead, ears and the back 
of the head. 


sizes and many colors. In the set 
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Lents & Janssen Co., Inc. 


described they are pink satin lined 
with blue satin. They are painted 
by the home craftsman with a full- 
blown rose and a bud which droop 
downward, and a few forget-me-nots, 
to match the other pieces. The 
flowers can be drawn or stenciled. 
For high lights in the rose, use white 
and a touch of yellow but very little 
vermilion. 


for a yet darker one introduce. a 
very little Antwerp-blue. Be care- 
ful not to have the colors so wet that 
they will spread. Try them first on 
something else. With very little 
practice one learns to work rapidly. 
Practice makes perfect. 
To Make the Matinée 

One and a quarter yards of crépe- 
de-chine are needed for the matinée 
and cap if the material is from 36 to 
40 inches wide. 3 

For all sizes from 34 to 42, cut 
for the back a 20-inch square of the 
material, border it with lace all 
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making the .magazine holder illis- 
trated. It can be painted and deco- 
rated with a print pasted on or ¢6v- 
ered with fabric glued on, accordifig 
to the taste of the worker. i 


If the magazine basket is to be 
painted, 
paint the inside of the box and the 


upright first, and let them dry. Then 
slip the upright in place and fasten 
—can be pasted or glued on,: and 
be painted, and when the paint has 
dried, an old-fashioned Godey or 
it with nails. 
floral print—sold in all picture stores 
protected from wear by a coat of 
shellac, 

If the magazine basket is to be 
upholstered, like the one illustrated, 
the two sides of.the upright should 
be covered first. A thin coating of 
glue must be laid on the wood sur- 
face, and then the fabric is smoothed 


\ 
In This Box One Can Transport From One Place to Another the Family Reading 
for an Afternoon. it ts Interesting to Make, Especially for the Woman Who 
Prefers Craft Work Without a Needle. 7 2 


Measurements = 


The magazine container illustrated 
measures 18 inches wide and ‘18 
inches high. The depth is 9 inchés, 
allowing for pockets each 4 inches 


deep, which will hold a generous 
number of magazines 
papers. 

To make it, a box measuring 9 by. 
12 by 18 inches is required. The up- 
right in the center needs to be cut 
from a board 18 inches square. 1 
the place where the board for th 
upright is bought, it will be cut into 
the curved shape necessary for the 
handle. However, a scroll saw from” 
a boy’s tool box will follow the 
curved line, if one draws ft first on 
the board with a pencil. 


and news- 


Two Ways of Covering 


it is most convenient to 


Then the outside can 


‘ 


ored edges. Packed six in fancy box, 
diferent designs. Postpaid $1.00. 


m 
Foreign countries 25 cents ‘extra. 


Snubs Handkerchiefs 
for School 


Imported from Switzerland. Col- 


Desk Ornament of. Snubs 
For the older children and all ad- 
irers of his smile. Postpaid $1.50. 


FULTON-BACH Co, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


= 


Bist the “eta, ceding Nicenetetaeg | 
rooms their beauty,* at a cost tha 
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WALLPAPERS 


around and be sure to turn the cor- 
ners nicely. For the front cut a 26- 
inch square and cut it in half. Then 
make five rows of fine shirring at the 
top of each half, as shown in the 
picture; leave one inch plain and 
make five more rows of shirring. 
This may be done by hand or ma- 
chine. The first row should measure 
8 inches across, the second 8%! 
inches. 

Border each piece of crépe-de- 
chine with lace. ‘Along the top, that 
is, the shoulders, join the edges of 


der a row of upholsterers’ braid. 

If the box is to be used in the gar- 
den as well as the house, it is a good 
idea to glue oilcloth on the bottom. 
If it is for house use onlv, an oblong 
of felt will promote silence and pre- 
vent the bottom of the basket from 
scratching polished floors. 


P: 


A Gift for a Little Girl. 


RESENTS for children need not 


happiness. 


The 


little girls a gift which has been 
enthusiastically received and which 
yet cost almost nothing. Sewing for 
small dolls (those* which are per- 
haps five inches in length) is one 
of the happiest occupations of little 
girlhood, and the gift referred to 
consisted of materials for this fasci- 
nating employment. 
lected largely from the contents of 
a‘piece box. 


First 


suitable in size comfortably to hold 
the articles which were to be put 
into it. Next, was selected an abun- 
dant supply of pieces of all sorts of 
materials pretty for doll dresses. 
These were pressed and tied into 
separate bundles. Scraps of ribbon, 


cost a great amount of money 


order to bring them much 


writer has sent to several 


They were se- 


a gay work-bag was made, 


the lace to within about 3 inches of 
the front, then turn back reveres 
forming a V-neck about 9 inches 
deep. Tack th’e points of the reveres 
to the lace along the shoulders and 
finish the V with a snap, and trim it 
with about a yard of blue-and-pink 
2-toned satin ribbon tied in 4 loops, 


Sweet Potato Custard 


: If one fancies southern cooking, 
one is bound to enjoy the custard 
made from the following recipe: 
Peel 6 large sweet potatoes, then 
grate them fine. Thoroughly beat 3 

To‘a generous tablespoonful of 
butter melted in a saucepan, add a 
large pinch, of cinnamon, 1 cupful of 
granulated sugar, the 3 beaten eggs, 


the grated potatoes, and 3 cupfuls 
of sweet milk. 
Mix thoroughly, and pour into a 
buttered baking dish. Set in a pan 
of water, and bake in a moderate 
oven one hour or a little less if the 
custard seems done before the 60 
minutes are up. Serve hot or cold 
with plain cream. 


Camelia Cleansing Cream 


A pure, exquisite cream 
to keep your skin clean, 
and fresh. Send now for 
a jar, $1.00 postpaid. 


Ask for booklet of | 


other Camelia Toilet 
Preducts. 


ADALINE F. THOMAS 
| 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE FINEST 
FOR A FRUIT SALAD 
Used by famous French chefs 
throughout more than a hundred 
years, is the unique cordial 


A GOOD CAKE 


deserves a good flavoring 


THE CAN WITH THE 
YELLOW WRAPPER 


NEW RECIPE BOOKLET 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


68 INDIA STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Generous trial can and 


ATTRACTIVE 


sent for 25c 


importers 


TRY 


Veragood Food Flavors 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


NUYENS 


GRENADINE 


Made and bottled in France since 1802 
AT FIRST CLASS GROCERS 
Supplied to the trade by 


B. B. Dorf & Co., 247 Park Ave., N. Y. 
' Sole Agents for the United States 


Vanilla, 6 oz., 60c. 
Other flavors, 2 oz., 35c. 


None better at any price. Sent post- 
paid anywhere in U. 8S. Immediate 
shipment on all orders. 
W. A. CLASS, Manufacturer 
6608 Lawn Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


A REAL NECESSITY 
FOR EVERY WOMAN 


The LADY ELVERE LINGERIE CHAIN 
CLASP holds shoulder straps firmly and 
comfortably in their proper position—they 


FARIES 


PATENTED 


VERDELITE 


cannot ry from the shoulders. 

4A WOMAN’S ANNOYANCE SOLVED 

The embarrassing annoyance of repeatedly 
adjusting shoulder straps is a constant ex- 
perience of women, 

The LADY ELVERE has three clasps and 
*t durable, yet unobtrusive connecting chain 


‘hady Blvere’ 


Lingerie 


Green glass 
de, white 

inside. 

Pen Rack and 
Inkwell. 


IDEAL for 
OFFICE © 
No. 3545 
Price $15.00. or HOME 
VERDELITE reflects 


a quality that 


satisfies permanently, 


2 29 4 


¥.. can always tell 
a PEQUOT by its fee/ 


Just take this strong white 
sheet between your fingers. 
You can’t mistake the firm, 
éven texture of it. You can’t 
mistake 


finish, so agreeable to the 
touch. It’s a Pequot! 
Pequots wear long—stay 
firm, smooth and snowy 
white. Insist on Pequots! 


a 


cares 
cated by The’ 


that soft clear 


Made 


Sicam 
Sal. 


the Neumkeag 
Com ren, 
lem, Pla ctachvte . 


AVE you ftenewed yuu 
subscription tu the Moni 
tor ‘ tenewal in 
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lace, and embroidery were likewise 
rolled together. White goods appro- 
priate for diminutive lingerie, made 
up another bundle. 

A needlebook, containing large- 
eyed needles; an unusual pin-cushion, 
filled with usable pins; two spools 
of thread, one light and one dark; 
a tiny thimble; and a pair of round- 
pointed scissors (which ‘really cut) 
—were packed into the work-bag. 


Color Your Own 
Christmas Cards 


12 attractive uncolored designs with en- 
velopes for 50 cents. Cards mostiy paneled 
and of good quality. One colored card extra 
as sample. eginner's outfit of paints and 
brushes supplied for 50 cents if desired, Sent 
postpaid. 

THE ROBERTS STUDIO 
4736 York Road, Philadelphie, Pa. 
Post 


“Set-of-3" Pearl Pins$1 32% 


Thie Pretty and Prac- 
tical set consists of 3 
Pearl Bar Pins, vis.— 
One long Bar Pin and 
two shorter ones. as 
illustrated. Useful for 
Collars. 
Baby Pins. etc. 
Attractively 
Boxed. Sat‘sfaction ey Address 
W. THUMAN, 20 Holden &t., Dept. 
12, Attleboro, Masa. 


ANDICRAFTS for 
OME GIFT MAKING 


Studie or Mail Instruction. 


INEXPENSIVE—F ASCINATING—PRACTICAL 
No looms or expensive equipment 


ART-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
40 BOYLSTON ST., HARVARD 8Q. 
+ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Tel. UNI versity 2393-3 
Ask for Oataleogue “M’’ 


ly YOU ENTERTAIN—or just 

want Good Things to Eat—you 
will find excellent suggestions ip 
every copy of : 


American Cookery 


A Household Magazine which 
tells you how to make and serve 
“Vanderbilt Salad” 

“Chicken a la King” 
“A. B. C. Dinner” 
“New Mince Pie” 


How to select and cook your. 
favorite dish, and how to serve 
it and what to serve with it; forty 
or fifty choice and timely recipes 
in each number, many of them 
illustrated. 


“Amenican Coonznr”’ also menus 
fer every possible eccasion, ormal and 
I _ vetaareg Luncheons, Wedding 
Receptions, Card Parties, Sunday ‘Night 
pers, ete., ote eee 
need this 

help you 

money. 

money 

mre Bn 

number which 
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children there are 


made -with naphtha or a pure 


soap and the ink. 


must be followed up by washing. 
milk, 


water used 


sets grease. 


work. 


or olive oil is rubbed into them, 


the method just described is used. 
This is also true of pitch stains. 


or chloroform—will remove pitch 
after lard or butter had been worked 
into it. Alcohol is also effective 
for pitch, and for varnish stains. 
Spots due to substances made with 
sugar, like syrup, jam and such 
things, geners'ly yield readily to an 
application of cold water, then one 
of warm suds and a thorough rins- 
ing with clear, warm water. , 
When Oriental rugs are spotted, 
look dull or the white portions are 
soiled, make a thick lather of naph- 
tha soap and warm water and add 


My Method of Making Chili 


(A recipe for restaurants) 
A one dollar bill or money order will 
brin 
making Hot Chili—a recipe that I have 
used eight *®ears in the restaurant busi- 
ness, It has proven a’ good money- 
maker for me. Bank reference given. 
Your money returned if you are not 


satisfied. 
JESSE L. SANDERS, Box 374, Paris, III. 


its Ger Herne Coctting! 


Alice Bradley, famous 
expert, shows just how 
to make home-cooking, 
cake-making, candy mak- 
ing give big profits. How 
to cater, run profitable TEA 
ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 
51 Ways to Make Money. Write for illus- 
booklet, “Cooking for Profit,” it's FREE. 
CAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
827 E. 68th St., Chicago 


For People Who Care 
INITIAL 


4 Christmas Cards’ | 


15 Beautiful Genuine Steel Die 
Engraved Cards with envelopes. 
Each card with sentiment and 
beautiful design — also YOUR 
INITIAL Engraved from a steel 
die, (These are not ordinar 
cards with initial added, eac 
card being designed especiall 
with a pce or the initia 
|, making # a@ part of the card. 
The initial gives a. personal 
touch which other cards will 
not do. 


Send $1 teday for a trial boz. 


Pilgrim Engraving Studios 


.- — - 


frequently |. 
“ spots to be removed from the; 
carpets. How to do this miost effec-, 
tively and easily is the problem faced, 
by many a mother who likes to keep 
all her possessions looking their 
The mules can be. bought in all} best. / 

Fresh ink stains may be removed | 
quite easily by this method: Absorb 
as much of the ink as possible by 
holding the rough edges of torn bilot- 
ting paper in the spot. When the 
paper scraps aré no longer effective, 
dip a heavy cloth in cold water and/ 
sop up as much of the ink as can 
be taken up in that way. Scraps . 
of the blotting paper will help in 
absorbing the diluted ink. Finish 
with a scrubbing with warm zn 
soap, and sufficient rinsings in clear 
waters to remove all traces of the 


ig THE home where there are| 


Some housekeepers find it a good 
remedy to sprinkle salt on a fresh 
ink spot, sweep it up as soon as it 
has absorbed the liquid and then 
apply fresh salt. These applications 


Dry ink stains may be removed by 
the application of fresh milk. To 
remove the grease stain due to the 
apply powdered magnesia, 
flour, meal, sawdust, powdered laun- 
dry starch, gasoline or warm suds 
with a little ammonia in it. The 
should never be more 
than moderately warm, as hot water 


Spots made by grease that melts 
readily may be removed by holding 
pieces of blotting paper over the 
spot, and applying a warm iron. The 
fron must be hot enough only to 
liquify the grease slightly; if it is 
too hot, the grease will spread by 
running down into the carpet in- 
stead of being absorbed by the blot- 
ting paper. Repeat with fresh blot- 
ting paper as long as any grease is 
absorbed, then wash the spot with 
warm soap suds and rinse with 
water of the same temperature un- 
til the spot has vanished. If there 
is any sign of the spot when the 
carpet is dry, gasoline will finish the 


Grease spots of long standing are 
more easily treated if lard, butter 
and left for an hour or two before 


Any grease solvent—especially ether 


you a gvod simple formula for 


: Something Really New l 


P.O. ms 2387 Boston, Mass. 


at a time. It must be wrung 
and rinsed 

clean, but not knotted, and. 
spread flat and. st on the! 
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to dry. Newspapers will ct 
floor from the water. 
Professional cleaners say 
chief reason home makers. 
have the success they should in 
cleaning is that they do 
enough liquid for rinsing. < 
plication of gasoline, for @samp 
only loosens the grease<@r dirt; 
nothing more is done, @ @fimy 
larger than the 
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line completely to 
or grease_and. 
look like new eee 
In rubbing.-spots, wh 
soap and water or with g 
gin working in # iarger 
side the spot and 
toward the middie, 
spreading the stain, _ 
Never dip into fresh. Bqaia 
that is soiled from usein the 
ing. A fresh p< ever, 
the old cloth 
rate solution th 
into the cleaning 
the process, give 
require the it am eet 
cleaning liquid. ©»). 4,28 
If liquid in any amount is 
used on a spot of & tug, 
ways wise to put new! 
neath to protect the yarn 
Such cleaning may. be made. 
siderably easier by t 
pads of cloth between ¢ 
the stockings, when ons" 
on the floor for any Ie art 
The stockings hold the pads: in 
place. : 


HOWARD JIFFY 
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UNIQUE OFFER 
To -stimulate’ wide distribution, we will refund 
purchase price te the first twe persom ‘im each 
state sending us theie orders. P. 0.’ date’ siamp 
te determine. 

HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO. 
491 C Street BOSTON, MASS. 


-TULIPS - 


‘ou, too, can enjoy them in 
uur garden next Spring if you 


Plant Bulbs Now 


SPECIAL MIXTURE —all 
colors. Doz. 75c, 100 $5.25, 
postpaid. Plenty of named 
varieties can be selected from 
our illustrated catalog. Ask 
for it—it’s free. 


nee 


— 


—~ assure 
O 


for him as well as you. 
If not convenient to visit our 
our catalog. If unable to obtain 


Write for Free Booklet 


plan of buying home 
Address nearest house. 


% 


oe a 
PERATING twelve houses, reaching from coast to coast, 
Peck & Hills maintain a wholesale stock of Furniture and 
Floor Coverings unsurpassed for size and variety. A Card of 
Intreduction from your Naborhood Dealer ‘permits you to 
choose directly from these stocks—replete with authoritative 
styles and carefully selected merchandise from the world’s finest, 


including the latest importations of rugs from the Orient. 
Your dealer will be glad to give you the card -for it saves 


furnishings and also the correct. care 


We sell and- deliver through retail dealers only 


ality / 


displays ask. desive to show 
the card:or Seat the catalog, °° 


write us 


for name of dealer who can serve you. .~ ; 
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"The College, Inside-Out 


A Review by Joun Patmer Gavrr, Author of “College” 


. Which Way Paraassus? by Percy Marks. 
~ “New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2 


HE American college is here 
taken to pieces and critically 
examined by a man who ought 

to know what hé is talking about. 
- Mr. Marks has been through the 
mill, not only as raw material but 
as, so to speak, a section foreman. 
- fs student he was worked on by 
‘“the University of California and 
Harvard University; as instructor he 
directed operations at the Massa- 
- ghusetts Institute of Technology, 
- Brown University and Dartmouth 
College. All of which he saw, and 
a considerable part of which he was. 
“Many who read “Which Way 
Parnassus?” especially those upon 
whose activities and shortcomings it 
turns a blazing light, will call it 


“muck-raking,” and bitterly assail, 
“and dispute the author. But, ruth- 


less as he is in his analysis and 
. @escription of American colleges as 
--they function today, I think he does 
~~ not overstate his case, In a layman’s 
pilgrimage recently among 30-odd 
». @golleges and universities, spending 
-« periods varying from two or three 
- days to five weeks in more or less 
intimate residence at each, I saw 
virtually all .the things that Mr. 
Marks describes, and I saw them 
' Just about as he has seen them. 
Moreover, a yoluminous correspond- 
ence and endless testimony by word 
of mouth, provoked by what I wrote 
in newspapers and in a book about 
my impressions, abundantly confirm 
and very little dispute what I said 
and what Mr. Marks says. He says, 
indeed, some things that I saw and 
knew but hardly dared to say. 
From Cellar to Roof 

He goes through the typical col- 
lege as it were from cellar to roof, 
discussing standards and méthods, 
curriculum, degrees, trustees, presi- 
dents, faculty, alumni, students, fra- 
‘ternities, athletics, extra-curriculum 
activities; and winds up with a sup- 
_ posititious address to a freshman 
class—a wholesome and helpful 


preachment that. He offers no pana- 
cea for the defects he finds; but on 
thé whole seems to think that much 
would be gained if the college would 
_ @ease to attempt to educate a vast 
horde of “boys and girls who don't 
think, who can’t think, and who never 
ean be taught to think.” He would 
greatly raise and jealously guard the 
standards of admission, for he con- 
tends that probably much more than 
half of the typical student body is 
unfiit to imbibe or substantially bene- 
fit by what the college has to offer; 
the result of the effort to do some- 
thing with and for them being to re- 
tard the whole process and clog the 
way for the minority who are fit. 

But he does not confine himself to 
animadversion upon the undergradu- 
ates. He deals savagely with the 
process through which they have to 
go, and with those who are in charge 
of the process. The petty politics of 
faculties, the endless squabbles over 
departmental precedence and con- 
flict, the futilities of professorial dis- 
cussion and the aimless time-wasting 
of faculty-meetings—here is some- 
thing for those who think the col- 
lege would be more effective and 
academic freedom better conserved 
by “home-rule,” faculty control, 
democratic commission government, 
such as is advocated for instance in 
J. E. Kirkpatrick’s recently-pub- 
lished “The American College and its 
Rulers.” As if by rearranging the 
water you could make a stream rise 
higher than its source. How will it 
improve the college or set its in- 
structors free, to put it in charge of 
men who cannot do business in a 
faculty-meeting? 

The Ph. D. “Nonsense” — 

Mr. Marks pays his respects to the 
process of gaining the professionally 
priceless degree of Ph. D., through 
which virtually every college profes- 
sor has to drag his way (he describes 
it in some detail), in such words as 
these: 

Nine out of ten of the men who 
take Ph.D. nonsense seriously are 
dull clods, men without the gump- 
tion to succeed in a business, with- 
out the imagination to .create in 
their own right, without the in- 
telligence to recognize the futility 
of their own erudite scrat¢hings, 
and without the courage to face 
either themselves or the world. 
They are weaklings, hiding their 
intellectual impotence behind _an 
absurd professorial dignity and 
their ignorance behind a Ph.D. 
George Bernard Shaw’s much-quoted 
epigram, “Those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach,” describes such 
men with complete finality. Our 
colleges are cluttered with them, 
and their numbers are increasing 
with terrorizing rapidity. Natu- 
rally they like their own’ kind, and 
as they grow in power in their re- 

ogpective colleges, they call men 
created in their own image to in- 
structorships and ultimate promo- 
tion. 

Such men as these, and those who 
taught them and their predecessors, 
have created a theory and method of 
teaching, of education, of which the 
ordinary college is the embodiment, 
and which goes back to the bottom 
of the scale, even to the cradle. It 
is a vicious circle: 

“We do the best we can.” says the 
college, “with the material that 
comes up to us from the schools.” 

“We do the best we can,”’says the 


comes to us 
“We do 


"i 8endowski caught in 


be .expected to reform it or them- 
selves. It and tiey are the result of 
a social life, a theory and technique 
“wf education, which can produce no 
other result. 
Fortunately, a dawn is breaking, 
even though its gleam has not yet 
reached the so-called “higher” edu- 


cation. Far down at the roots, in the 


‘ 


increasingly intelligent study of 
child-nature from the beginning, in 
the nursery schools, in the best of 
the kindergartens, in the few but in- 
creasingly numerous progressive 
schools, is climbing and spreading a 
new life. Eventually it will reach 
the college, and over the mossy 
tombstones of those wlio now mis- 
teach obstruct—even with the 
best intentions—will arise a new and 
living organism. All along the line 
there will be another sort of parents, 
schoolmasters and professors, help- 
ing young people to grow. 
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Man and Mystery in Africa 


The Fire of Desert Folk, by Ferdinand 
Ossendowski, English text by Lewis 
Stanton Palen. New York. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3. 


T WOULD seem that Professor 

Ossendowski and his wife chose 

the worst of times for making 
their trip into the land of the fight- 
ing Moors, for Abd el-Krim was just 
then making things distinctly un- 
pleasant for the Spaniards, and 
threatening to draw all Europe into 
another serious imbroglio. The pro- 
fessor, however, brushed all dif- 
ficulties aside. With the aid of the 
Polish Foreign Office and the good 
wishes of the French authorities in 
Africa he succeeded in gaining his 
objective with no more trouble than 
is to be expected when one travels 
off the beaten track of one’s own 
particular brand of civilization. With 
the collaboration of Lewis Stanton 
Palen he tells about it in the vibrant 
prose that characterizes his earlier 
volumes, “Beasts, Men and Gods,” 
“Man and Mystery in Asia,” “The 
Shadow of the Gloomy East” and 
“From President to Prison.” No one 
who has read any one of these books 
will wish to miss “The Fire of 
Desert Folk.” 

It is not until nearing Oran that 
the reader gets a touch of Professor 
Ossendowski’s insight, the seeing eye 
that illumineg much that would be 
otherwise dark, for it is here that 
he brings out the difference between 
the civilization taken to Africa by 
Spain and that which France is offer- 
ing in the same country. What that 
difference is all readers who do not 
already know will like to discover 
for themselves, as the professor 
forcefully points out. 


Oran Typically French 


Oran contains few Arabs, accord- 
ing to this writer, who refusés to 
accept as Arabs the many black 
gentlenien of Oran who wear 
French shoes and fantastically 
large trousers, with waistcoat and 
coat to match, covered by a 
bournouse or topped off by a tower- 
ing hat of multi-colored straw. Mod- 
ern Oran is typically* French, and 
the professor sees no reason why 
one should take a most uncomfort- 
able sea trip, and afterward be baked 
and fried by the African sun, to see 
a Boulevard National, a Place 
d’Armes, a Place de la Republique, 
etc., which may bg seen so much 
more comfortably in France itself. 
However, there is always lovely 


surrounding heights, and there is 
an interesting motor journey to 
Mount Murjajo and Santa Cruz. 

_ He grows enthusiastic, and conse- 
quently more interesting, in his ac- 
count of a trip to Cape Falcon, near 
Oran, where he discovers cave 
cities; their walls still showing 
fragments of sketches carved by the 
hand of prehistoric man. Traces of 
ancient fires still show in these old 
dwellings. All these evidences of 
the generations of tribes that lived 
their time and gave way to other 
tribes who lived out their day and 
vanished to give way to others set 
the. professor to questioning, but 
he finds no answer to the perplexing 
riddle the grottoes present, so he 
passes on to other things. 

At Tlemsen, 100 miles from Oran, 
the trained musical ear of Mme. Os- 
the native 
songs and tunes she heard the iden- 
tica] cadences sung by the indolent 
songbirds of renada. 
wonder when one remembers that 
the forefathers of these Moors car- 
ried fire and sword, and with them 
music, art, architecture and rhet- 
oric, to the Iberians of the rocky 
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promontory to the north .of the glit- 
tering blue sea. Up in beautiful 
Tlemsen, 2500 feet above Oran, the 
pilgrims from Poland began to en- 
counter the traditions of the ancient 
race Pastel are to eager to under- 
stan 


Strange Pictures 


Picture after picture passes be- 
fore your eyes as you read, strange 
pictures most of them, fascinating, 
all of them, and athrob with the 
color of Northern Africa—bare raw 
numbers and duns at times, crimson 
and gold and black at others, and 
sometimes palest azures and pinks, 
but always alive. Fez, that city of 
mystery, of political plot and 
counterplot, the author makes to 
simmer and pulsate on the page 
before the reader’s eyes. 

In Fez the professor seeks in vain 
to penetrate into the inner courts of 
the university at Kairween, but he 
finds out much that an “infidel” is 
not supposed to know through an 
old mullah connected with the cele- 
brated institution, He finds out, too, 
through this Kairween professor, 
the old mullah, that “for Islam, 
Moslem nationalism does not exist.” 
There is a sort of religious patrio- 
tism which may be stirred until it 
spreads.into pan-Islamism, envelop- 
ing Islamic peoples all over the 
world, but for an Arab, a Berber or 
a fellah there is really no pan- 
Arabism. 

“Tl further gathered (the professor 
adds) that the propaganda for lib- 
eration flows into Maghreb from 
Turkey, Egypt and Tripolitania and 
also, to my great astonishment, from 
Paris. ... It was likewise clear to 
me that my interlocutor (the old 
Kairween professor) was a partisan 
neither of violent change or of Holy 
| War, but that he hoped the white 
race would properly evaluate the 
situation and come to... direct 
the course of evénts into other and 
more tranquil channels.” 

Professor Ossendowski has a 
good word to say for the treatment 
accorded the nativea by the French 
authorities, and quotes one of his 
native friends as saying that the 
French officials — Marshal Lyautey, 
Governor Steeg and others—are wise 
administrators who do not offend 
the feelings of the Moslems. 

Praise for French 


Having reviewed the situation that 


Africa the author comes to the con- 
p+ yor that France would have little 
difficulty in solving her problems if 
it were not for disturbing outside in- 
fluences that. seek to foment trouble. 
He has the strong conviction that no 
one thoroughly familiar with the 
actual] facts in the case can honestly 
accuse France “of any serious 
dereliction in her colonization policy 
in Africa.” A little more energy 
might be shown, he thinks, in the 
development of material resources, 
but on the whole “the French have 
chosen a course well adapted to our 
stormy times in that it does not run 
counter to, nor stir up the antagonism 
of, the native population and, at the 
same time, carries with it the best 
features of European civilization.” 
Madame Ossendowski contributes 
not a little to the charm and interest 
of this captivating book. There are 
23 chapters in the book, and every 


an index add to the book’s value as a 


Small | volume of reference. 
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confronts French diplomacy in’ 


one is good reading. A glossary and -‘ 


Have Faith 


in America . 


ean Soundings, by John St. Loe 
oo London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 12s. 6d. net. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, $2.50. 


work of an incorrigible opti- 
| mist who loves not to convict 
and condemn but to study and un- 
derstand. He has been a keen ob- 
server of world affairs for more than 
40 years and his views are those of 
the mature publicist and man of 


M« STRACHEY’S book is the 


| letters. 


The American ship is seaworthy, 
Mr. Strachey declares in. words of 
mingled admiration and counsel, and 
will weather all the storms ahead. 
As “rocks” in her course, he men- 
tions prohibition, the race problem, 
religious intolerance and dovetailed 
and issueless politics; but there are 
skiliful navigators today as in the 
past and these dauntless pilots can 
be counted on to bring the Republic 
safely into port, he is confident. 

Tribute to Hospitality 

The author in a dedicatory preface 
pays a tribute to American hospi- 
tality—to friends met in New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, in Vir- 
ginia and elseewhere—which, he dis- 
covered, was due to their possession 
of “that simple and lovable trait 
which comes specially to eager, 
active and unselfconscious people, 
the desire to share their pleasure 
and delights with others.” 

Parodying Chatham’s famous 
words, the author thus ruminates 
after an 820-mile motor trip over the 
Susquehanna Trail through the 
states of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania: “There may be folly, there 
may be corruption, there may be law- 
lessness, theré may be social in- 
justice; but you shall never persuade 
me that this is not still the land of 
freedom and good life, or that the 
spirit of the men who made the 
Nation through the Revolution and 
maintained it on the field at Gettys- 
burg has died out of the land.” 

The author found in America 
“wholesome and cautionary discon- 
tents as well as anxieties,” some of 
the latter of which he does -not 
share. “Strains of hardihood and 
public virtue in the American 
people” he avers, “will in the end 
prove their salvation.” They share 
with the British people, he finds, 
the preference for practice over 
theory. 

Syllogisms and Sense 

The English and Americans, attach- 
ing less sanctity to the syllogism than 
the Latins, he points out, are con- 
stantly re-examining their premises, 
and if they see they are coming to a 
conclusion that will land them in an 
absurdity or in patent acts of cruelty 
or tyranny they do not hesitate to 


change, even to a complete negation 
of all their previous thinking and 
talking, and act accordingly. The re- 
sult is, says Mr. Strachey, that 
Americans as well as England and 
the English are regarded by foreizgn- 
ers as “ ‘perfidioug,’ deceitful, deep, 
calculating people ‘who can never be 
trusted to do what you would gather 
from their thoughts and words that 
they mean to do.” People of the 
Latin cultum, he continues, are 
diligent to make their premises as 
good as they can by the processes of 
analysis and reflection, but “once 
having settled them they proceed to 
execution with a kind of religious 
fervor,” and brook no divergence 
from the path marked out by human 
reason. | 

Few, if any, defenders of the 
Eighteenth Amendment will accept 
the author’s well-intentioned if mis- 
taken substitute for prohibition, the 
nationalisation of the liquor trade 
according to the “Quebec” system. 
Mr. Strachey in a 20-page chapter of 
his book dealing with prohibition, 
submits the usual stock argument of 
American Wets. The great American 
“experiment” has been in progress 
not for three years only, as the 
author states, but for more than 
seven years. Empty jails and alms- 
houses, sober workmen, happy wives 
and well-fed and well-clothed chil- 
dren are the best proof of its suc- 
cess. Could the “Quebec” system 
show as good results? Moreover, 
two-thirds of the United States was 
“dry” territory, under local option, 
years before Federal prohibition was 
adopted. 

Praise for Universities 

Mr. Strachey praises the univer- 
sities, which he characterizes as 
“the greatest thing in modern 
America,” and pays high tribute to 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Emerson and 
Walt Whitman—patrons of the arts 
and humanities and haters of cant 
and hypocrisy. Of lesser nobilities 
he says: “There are millions of 
Americans. who... hate exaggera- 
tion . . . speak and think with 
evenness, abhor excitement and ban 
loud noises and exuberant enthu- 
siasm.” 

It ‘is rather disappointing that 
this worthy successor of Addison 
should have disposed of the subject 
of American newspapers in a few 
scanty pages. The anonymous 
American journalist is “wonderful, 
not only for his renunciation of the 
flowers and wreaths of popuiar 
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Britain needs,” he maintains, “is 


laudation,” but because he is “a 
sworn foe to sentimentality, to hys- 
teria, to sham illusions and sham 
emotions.” Editorials as a rule he 
finds sane, sensible, clear and vigor- 
ots. The weaker side of the case 
Hes in the newspapers which spe- 
cialize in reports of crimes. “What 


more news and less comment, and 
what America wants is rather less 
news and more comment.” 

“American Soundings” is readable 
throughout and is a contribution to 
a closer fraternity of two great Eng- 
ligh-speaking peoples. 


Books Received 


Inclusion of @ book in this list 
does not necessarily indicate that it 
has the indorsement of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


My Friend the Dog, by Albert Pay- 
son Terhune. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3. 

Charlies W. Eliot, the Man and His 
Beliefs, .with a Biographical Study, 
by Willlam Allan Neilson. 2 vols 
New York: Harper & Bros. $10. 

Talking, by J. B. Priestley. New 
York: rper & Bros. $2. 

Arthur Seymour Sullivan, by H. 
Saxe Wyndham, New York: Harper 
& Bros, $2. 

Johannes Brahms, by Jeffrey Pul- 
ver. New York: Harper & Bros. 32. 

Georges Biset, by D/C. Parker. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2. 

Gautier and the Romantics, by John 
Garber Palache. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press. $3. 

Islands of the Mediterranean, 
Paul Wilstach. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $4. 

The Young Voltaire, by Cleveland B. 
Chase. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3. 

Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat to 
His President, by Will Rogers. New 
York: Albert & Charles Boni. $2. 

Wonder Tales From Windmill Lands, 
by Frances Jenkins Qicott. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

Valentino As I Knew Him, by S8. 
George Ullman. New York: Macy- 
Masius. $2. 

Woman Worker and the Trade 
Unions, by Theresa Wolfson. New 
York: International Publishers. $1.75. 

The Northcliffe Collection, by Sir 
Leicester Harmeworth. Ottawa: F. A. 
Acland, Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty. 


by 
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The Shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains, by R. Vaughan Wiliams. 


New York: Oxford University Press, 
American branch. $2.50. 


3 Fading E by Frederick Baus- 
man, ey Youk: The Century Com- 
pany. $3. 

“Romance of Geology, by Enos A. 
ws York: Doubleday, Page & 

fessi by Cosmo Hamilton. 
New York: bleday, Page & Co. $2. 

The Danish Sound Dues and the 
Command of the Baltic, by Charles 
BE. Hill. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. $4. : 

Europe Since Waterloo, by William 
Stearns Davis. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $6. 

Basiness and the Church, by Jerome 
Davis. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.60. 

Words to the Deaf, by_ Guglielmo 


Ferrero, translated by Ben Ray Red- 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


The Widow ef Ephesus, by Mary 
Granger. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2. 

Early American Pottery and China, 
by John Spargo. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $4. 

In Barbary, by ‘Alexander Powell. 
New York: The Century Company. $4. 

Tish Plays the Game, by Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2. 

Hiawatta Witt No Odder Poems, by 
Milt Cross. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1. 

A Million and One Nights, the His- 
tory of the Motion Picture, by Terry 

ye. 2 vole. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. $10. 

Think Tt Out, Present Day As- 

of hibition, by Guy Hayler. 
ndon: World Prohibition Federa- 
tion. 34d, . 

Comradeship, by Judge Charles For- 
rest Moore. New York: William Ed- 
win Rudge, Inc. 

Youth and the Beautiful, by Henry 
C. Frick. Pittsburgh: Educational 
Commission. 

The Florentine Book.Fatir, etc., notes 
gathered by Theodore Wesley Koch, 
Librarian Northwestern University. 
Evanston, Ill. Printed for subscrib- 
ers. $3. ; 


Collected Poems, by A. E. London: 
4, 
Carter. London: W. & R. 
Marie 
of Russia and Her Times, 
Jesting Pilate, An Intellectual Holi- 
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Macmillan & Co, Ltd. 
Educating a Husband, by John L. 
Chambers 
Ltd. 
Mether Dear: The Em 
y V. Polia- 
koff (Augur). New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $3.50. 
day, by Aldeus Huxley. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 
Libraries, edited »y Minnie Bari Sears. 
New York: The d. W. Wilson‘Co. 
Recollections, 
hy Henry Chorley. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $5. 


Mr. Brangwyn’s Etchings 


The Etchings of Frank Brangwyn, R. A. 
A Catalogue Ratlsonné, by William 
Soe London: “The Studio.” 44s. 
ne 


4E issue of Mr. Gaunt’s sump- 

tuous volume marks a further 

stage in the triumphant prog- 
ress of Mr. Frank Brangwyn. Two 
catalogues of his etched work are 
already in existence. The first, com- 
piled by Mr. Frank Newbolt, was 
published in 1908 and the edition 
was limited to 150 capies.. In 1912 
the Fine Art Society—which pub- 
lishes all Mr. Brangwyn's eachings 
—issued their own official catalogue 
which gave a comprehensive record 
of Mr. Brangwyn’s rege up to 
the year of publication. t since 
1912 there has been a great tncrease 
in the number of this artist’s etch- 
ings and of the later plates no cata- 
logue has hitherto been made. Mr. 
Gaunt’s catalogue accordingly sup- 
plies a want long felt by. collectors 
all over the world. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s, first recorded 
plate belongs to 1900, and Mr. 
Gaunt’s work gives an account of all 
his plates, published and wunpub- 
lished, from 1900 to 1926. These now 
amount to over 300, and in addition 


to an exact technical history of each / 


plate, with notes of the proofs pos- 
sessed by British, American and 
Continental museums and galleries, 
Mr. Gaunt gives an illustration iden- 
tifying each plate. Many of these il- 
lustrations are full-page size, others 
are smaller, but even the smallest 
are admirably clear and excellently 
reproduced. 

When it is remembered that Mr. 
Brangwyn’s etchings are largely a 
relaxation from his vast activity in 
the various great schemes of decora- 
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tion on which he has been engaged 
almost continuously for the past 20 
years, the volume of his production 
of etched work is only less aatonish- 
ing than its excellence. Nor can his 
etchings be dismissed as trifies, for 


there has been no such master df the 
large etched plate since Piranesi. 
This catalogue testifies 
abounding vitality and fertility of 


one of the most prolific, as well as|-time thus 


one of the most distinguished and 


the riotous humor, the irrepressible 


to thei and 


original, of contemporary artists. 


More “Birrelling 


Essays Today and Yesterday. oy anes | 
tine Birrell, London: George : 
& Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


HIS tiny volume of essays 
from the pen of Mr. Birrell 


seems a slender harvest to; 


those who had hoped for more and 
more “Obiter Dicta’ during these 
years when St. Stephens has seen 
him no more. Most politicians and 
many lawyers nowadays make a 
habit of writing, but the man of 
letters who goes to Westminster sel- 
dom quite merges into the politician, 
and the lawyer retains, as did Bir- 
rell, his literary flavor. 


Augustine Birrell, perhaps no one 
quite finderstood why—and he him- 
self léast of all—became Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, enduring, despite 
all his generous efforts at concilia- 
tion, the unending fusillades across 
the floor of the House, the misunder- 


standings and obstructions which}. 


inevitably attended an office so little 
cherished by those whom it was in- 
tended to serve. 

Anyone who ever saw the patient, 
burly form, the kindly humerous 
eyes, and listened to the occasional 


whimsical rejoinder or witty allu~/ 


sion which would relieve proceed- 
ings often neither profitable nor ex- 


hilarating, will recall how little did} 


this maker of essays, the intimate of 
Dr, Johnson, of Hazlitt and of Jane 
Austen, seem to belong here. Yet the 
row of volumes we have from Mr. 
Birreli’s pen is, after all, not insig- 
nificant, and we can rejoice that this 
further sheaf contains, though 80 
small, some things as good as any- 
thing he has written. 
A Companionable Writer 

Here we have “birrellings” in that 
delightful vein which make him she 
most companionable of writers, 
whether he is descanting on such 
familiar subjects as Borrow’s “La- 
vengro,” on the genius of Lamb, or 
on some least known light in the 
literary firmament. 

“Literature,” Mr. Birrell has de- 
clared, “should be taken seriously, 
but not too seriously,” a piece of ad- 
vice which perhaps applies equally 
to any human occupation. It is this 
seriousness, with a continual note 
of gentle irony running through it, 
which marks all he writes. le 


gayety of Lamb are not his, yet he 
does frequently remind us of Lamb, 
in those sly little digs he makes at 
whatever is pedantic, pompous or ab- 
surd. 

Much excellent advice Mr. Birrell 
has to give in his first éssay on “The 
Habit of Reading.” Another. dis- 
tinguished colleague of his, in a for- 
mer &{beral Gdvernment, has written 
recently on this ‘same subject. In his 
book, “Fallodon Papers,” Lord Grey 
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has allotted. to them, and he does 
not budge from it. While now and 
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Mr. Birrell was to learn later that 
when his actual writings came to be 
collected, Lord Acton, though the 
“History of Liberty” which he had 
planned in early manhood was never 
even begun, had six or seven vol- 
umes to his credit. : 

The temptation, so far more coms 
mon today than in Dr. Johnson's 


Never, surely, wag there anyone 
less “bookish” in his discussion of 


ligenily | books; néver anyone who, while able 
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months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment, 


just 
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A Premier American Collection 


URING the past five or six years 
| there have been a bewildering 
number of observances com- 
memorating events of a national im- 
portance which occurred on dates 
from 150 to 300 years ago. Perhaps 
some group of enthusiastic and en- 
terprising persons will promote an- 
other; a semicentennial, giving con- 
certed recognition to the fact that 
several of the earliest and most stu- 
dious collectors of American antiques 
began their labors about 50 years 
ago. We are not certain that this is 
generally true though Dr. Irving 
Whitall Lyon tells us he started his 
collection in Hartford early in 1877. 
We have not at hand the exact date 
when Charles Leonard Pendleton of 
Providence began his work. It is a 
fact which we hope soon to determine. 
In 1905, it was stated that. he had 
been engaged for over 30 yéarg in ac- 
quiring what may be the finest single 
roup of the period and class to 
hich he gave his attention. In this 
activity he shared its interest and 
success with his business partner, 
Richard A. Canfield of New York, 
whose labor, discriminating taste 
and conspicuous success may well be 
made the subject of a monograph. 

Mr. Pendleton bequeathed his en- 
tire collection to the Rhode Island 
School of Design on the condition 
that it should be housed in a suitable 
building of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury type. His wishes, as stipulated, 
were promptly accepted and met and 
in 1907 a building was completed 
which reproduced ‘closely, through 
exterior and interior, a colonial home 
of a gentleman of wealth. Its eight 
large rooms and two halls give a 
setting of satisfying charm through 
the dignity, restraint, and beauty 
which characterize both the general 
lines and the details. The first-floor 
rooms are designated as library, 
drawing room, dining room, and 
museum. The halls on both floors 
extend the full depth of the house 
and in these are found generous 
space for many pieces. 

Without any more illustrations 
than the limits of this page permit, 
it would be impossible to adequatelv 
present the opportunities here offered 
for the study of some of the finest 
furniture produced in America dur- 
ing the century preceding 1790. How- 
ever, We may well briefly outline the 
contents of some rooms, a course 
which we hope may suggest to those 


By CARL GREENLEAF BEEDE 


board with elaborate inlay, are the 
main pieces of especial note. A large 
china closet between the dining and 
drawing rooms is lined with glass in- 
closed shelves loaded with Lowestoft, 
Crown Derby, Salt Glaze, and other 
kinds of china, English and Oriental. 
The collector or the student of 
ceramics will be further attracted by 
similar groups which are shown in 
other portions of this collection. 


Colonial Cabinetmakers . 
Mr. Pendleton had a special ,fond- 
ness for the work of American cabi- 


netmakers of colonial times and has 
here some of the best existing ex- 
amples of their skill. The block front 
reached the height of its develop- 
ment in the hands of Goddard of 
Newport. Several pieces of this most 
desirable mahogany may be seen 
within these walls, among them a 
secretary, bureau and kneehole desk. 

A richly illustrated catalogue of 
: this collection, compiled by order of 
the Rhode Island School of Design-by 
Luke Vincent Lockwood, will be found 
in most public libraries. This offers 
the student who is unable to visit the 
Pendleton house to have the benefit 
of Mr. Leckwood’s expert comment 
accompanied with illustrations of the 
finest sort. 

It is difficult for one who is faced 
with scores of pieces, each worthy of 
detailed attention, to give a brief and 
comprehensivé sketch which will 
fairly outline the merits of the whole 
exhibition. If we have so far suc- 
ceeded as to introduce this depart- 
ment of the Rhode Island School of 
Design to those who did not know it, 
so that they may be drawn within 
these doors, our effort will have 
served its purpose. We can assure 
visitors that they will be most hos- 
pitably met by the director, Mr. 
Rowe, and his assistants. 

It has been difficult to choose from 
the many objects which we would 
like to picture the few which can 
find space on this page. 


Comment on the Illustrations 


Notable as showing many of the 
distinguishing characteristics of Hep- 
pelwhites style, is a chair from the 
dining room set. The shield back, 
supported only by the extended rear 
legs; square front legs, tapered, and 
in this case fluted above the spade 
feet; front stretcher recessed: these 
are all apparent. Less clear in the 


illustration is the design of the deli- 
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the rim of the top are those usually 
found in the better tables of this sort, 
and unfortunately do not show in 
the view. 


This Chippendale chair is credited 
to American cCabinet-makers and 
shows in the splat an interlaced de- 
sign somewhat complicated. The 
curving lines of the top rail follow 
the swept whorl pattern, Acanthus 


leaf here again is the carver’s motif 


RiGHT—CHIPPENDALE CHAIR, 


All Illustrations on Tiis Page by Courtesy of the Rhode Isiand School of Design. 
THe LIBRARY OF PENDLETON House 


for the tops of the front legs with! quarter-column on the corners it 


their claw and ball feet. The back 
legs end in one of several undefined 
forms common to this type of chair, 
shapes which can hardly be called 
feet. 


One of six. this lowboy is, like its 
mates, of high merit. Just below the 
top is seen an unusual decorative 
band composed of scrolls and scallop 
shells. 


carries a plain one, around which a 
vine swings. The top measures 
23x35 inches; the height is 30 inches. 
Its elaborate decoration and beauty 
of outline make it of especial inter- 
est and worthy of study in every de- 
tail. The finely carved shell on the 
center drawer is in striking con- 
trast to the crude use of the same 
idea found often on maple and 


Instead of the usual] reeded' cherry furniture. 


CENTER—Pie-crust Tip TABLE. 


not dlready familiar with this mar- 
yelous collection that it would be 
worth while going far out of one’s 
way to spend an hour, or better still. 
a whole day, in studying the contents 
of this house. 

As one enters the lower hall he 
finds spread through its centef a line 
of antique Oriental rugs which leave 
on either side four or five feet of a 
polished floor. In one corner there 
stands an EngMsh long case or 
grandfather clock of pure Chippen- 
dale style. Against the wall on either 
side stand chairs, tables, a lowboy. 
and a secretary desk, all of the high- 
est merit. In the drawing-room with 
its fireplace and classic overmante! 
are found an elaborately carved pie- 
crust table, carved‘side chafrs which 
Mr. Pendleton believed to be the 
work of Grinling Gibbons, a card 
table, and a settee. In both the draw- 
ing-room, the hall, and library, the 
styles are consistently Chippendale. 
or as Mr. Lockwood states, Dutch. 
In so differentiating it may be as- 
sumed that he recognizes that Chip- 
‘pendale was an artist of cos- 
mopolitan tastes, who derived his 
inspirations from Holland, France, 
and even China. One of the greatest 
treats which awaits here the student 
of period furniture is the opportunity 
to see such varied and pure examples 
of this master’s style. 

-of extraordinary variety, 

and rarity are found in all 

rooms of this house. On the 

walls are also hung paintings by 
seventeenth century artists including 


Droock-Sloot, Hobbema, V ope 
o 


cately carved back. Three conven- 
tionalized lilies spring from the bot- 
tom of the shield. From the spathe 
of each rise grass-like blades exquis- 
itely lined and spreading along the 
top rail. The spadix is seen to be 
much enlarged, so better serving the 
designer's decorative purpose. 


The pie-crust tip table here shown 
combines the most desired details 


‘A Community Exhibit 


HE slight value that was given 
a generation ago to furnishings 
which were “out of style” in 
countless cases led to a lamentable 
discarding of furniture, glass, china, 
and fabrics which has deprived us 


executed with vigor and refinement, 
terms that apply most noticeably to 
the carving of the legs. An acanthus 


motif. The column is reeded. below 
‘and fluted above. The deep curves of 


leaf pattern elaborated in high relief; 
jappears on the upper part and be- 
. | tween this and the claw-and-ball 
jfoot is a simpler form of the same 


MAHOGANY Lowsoy 
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of many rare things. The rapidly 
widening appreciation of the senti- 
mental and artistic as well as the 
commercial value of such material 
promises to save for us and our 
descendants most of those which are. 
now left. e | 

A current instance of livening the 


together by the Women’s Club of 
Stoneham, Mass., which was open for 
public view on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week. The spacious gal- 
leried hall with its high-arched ceil- 
ing allowed abundant room for ar- 
rangement and examination. The 
gallery fronts were hung with a 
solid line of Paisley and Cashmere 
shawls, about 26 in number. They 
were in wide variety of design, most 
of them double in length, and offered 
a rare opportunity for the student of 
this particular fabric. In most of 
them the usual soft red and blavk 
dominated, though two were noticed 
which were far less common, being 
pale blue and white. This dominant 
note gave the general impression of 
an ancient tapestry-hung hall, which 
was further borne out by the old 
quilts hung from the timbers of the 
lower truss-chords running at right 
angles with the side walls. 
A Wide Variety 

From the homes of the town had 
been brought in a wide variety of 
easily moved things, including nee- 
dlework, costumes, mirrors, fabrics 
—homespun and woven—rugs and 
carpets of like origin, glass, china, 
pewter, brass and a few clocks and 
chairs, Since the product of the 
Sandwich glass factory is now much 
in yogue, a group of pieces made 
there and shown by a lady whose 
family once lived in that town, were 
worthy of specia! notice. Their gen- 
uineness is unquestionable, for they 
were gifts ordered from the local 


maker, and bear initials or mono- 
grams which assist in vouching sat- 
isfactorily for their authenticity. 
Another arrangement displayed in 
large variety the development of 
lighting equipment used in these 
sections from the time when betty 


lamps, with their wick floating in 
tallow, were used, down to the lately 
made kerosene lamps of Sandwich 
and East Cambridge, to mention only 
Massachusetts sources. Several 
items were of more than local his- 
toric interest, among these being a 
comb-back braced Windsor arm- 


chair from the home of Judge Ste- 


vens, who is the sixth-generation 
descendant of the original owner. 
The Women’s Club is to be con- 
gratulated on their enterprise, their 
success, and for the taste shown in 
the decorations and arrangement. 
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Amateur Furniture 
Finisher 


CCASIONALLY there is an en- 
thusiast on antique furniture 
who likes to refinish his pur- 

chases with his own hands. Fre- 
quently this is for him both a diver- 
sion and a labor of love, for he finds 
genuine pleasure in bringing out the 
beauties of the cabinet work s80 
sturdily put together by workers of 
a century or two before. We know 
of amateur restorers who have ac- 
quired considerable skill during 
several years of practice and whose 
results would suffer not at all in 
comparison with the product of 
tradesmen who make this their busi- 
ness. One such man makes refinish- 
ing his pastime and has picked up 
from the cabinetmakers, painters 
and books a broad knowledge of 
technique which, combined with his 
skill and experience, enables him to 
zive practical and helpful advice to 
those who make their living doing 
the same thing. 


Uses Diluted Ofl Only 
Particularly pleasing is the ap- 
pearance of some pine and maple 
pieces from which he had first 
cleaned the coat of paint or stain 


or varnish, and then applied only a 


mixture of linseed oil and turpentine 
in the: proportions of eight of the 
first and one of the second. After 
removal of all surplus covering with 
paint remover or weak lye, fol- 
lowed by careful scraping of deep 


sections where the paint has accu- 
mulated, he smooths the wood by 
the use of a scraper or fine sand- 
paper, or both, until the smoothest 
possible surface is secured. Then the 
oil diluted with turpentine is liber- 
ally applied and allowed to stand 
overnight, when that which has not 
been absorbed by the wood is wiped 
off with a coarse cloth and vigor- 
ously rubbed. In a few hours more 
the piece is ready to be used, but 
the color may be so light as to lack 
the desired appearance of age, so 
after a few days the oil treatment is 
renewed and the vigorous rubbing 
again given. Similar attention at 
lengthening intervals over sevéral 
years has produced most pleasing 
results’ on various pieces, the glow 
and beauty of the woods being 
brought out to their full value in 
mellow tones which were highly 
satisfactory. 

There may be a considarable num- 
ber of readers who are § finding 
pleasure in refinishing their home 
fittings in this or in other ways. If 
such friends believe that they have 
suggestions which will be of help to 
those of like inclinations communi- 
cations to this department will be 
weicomed. 
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Antique Silver. 
Wedding Silver 


Jewelry designed. reset, repaired. 
Pewter, Silver Repaired, 5 
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T THE Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts there now may be seen an 
exhibit of 106 Orientalrugs. These 

came from Persia, Indo-Persia, Cau- 


|casia, China, and other localities. The 


display is known as the Ballard Col- 
lection and has been shown in & 
number of American cities during 
the past two years. Correspondents 
of the Monitor have commented on 
it critically as it has appeared in 
their localities, making unnecessary 
further attention in the Monicor 
from that viewroint, and by those 
qualified to so write. 

As a layman with presumably an 
average wsthetic taste and desire for 
knowledge, we visited the gallery 
and, in th» hope of: some 
acquaintance with eristics: 
and merits of various types, secured 
the beautifully printed and illus- 
trated 206-page catalogue. The fore- 
word of this book, signed by Mr. 
‘Ballard, contains the following para- 
graphs: 

“In the whole realm of objects as- 
sembled by the collector, the most 
interesting things 


ion are: Early Oriental rugs, tapes- 
tries, velvets, brocades, Chinese 
porcelains, old paintings and books 
—early Oriental 8, of the various 
types, heading the list; first, because 
of the extreme beauty of the colors 
and designs; second, because of their 
symbolic importance; and third, on 
account of their historical and reli- 
gious significance, all of which 
makes a most fascinating and inter- 
esting study. 


It Is te Wonder 
“These symbols and designs carry 
us back to, past ages. They are full 
of love, passion, sentiment, religion, 


mysticism, tragedy and tribal tradi- 
tion. . . . Some of these rugs have 
passed through war, riot, bloodshed 
—mute witnesses of robbery, pillage 
and murder. They have made pil- 
grimages over the hot sands of 
deserts, on the backs of camels, 
crossed oceans, and finally found a 
peaceful haven where they may re- 
main another half-century, to be 
reverently loved and admired, then 
to come into another period of un- 
rest and warfare, and through that 
into still another ownership.” 

If we may be allowed to speak 
frankly, this was so extravagant and 
so riotously imaginative as to lead 
us to wonder whether or not the 
pages to follow would get down to 
earth. Not only is an intelligent 
reader apt to discount the value of 
all he sees after such a play upon 
language, but he may actually be 
turned away from the exhibit itself.. 

Following the foreword is an 
“introduction” of four pages which 
states the purpose and method of 
the contents and refers in general 
to motifs, structural data, and to the 
sources of the collection, with some 
hints as to the possible original 
surroundings of these antique. fab- 
rics. Then follows the catalogue, 
and as we read, our regret and dis- 
appointment grow. Each piece is 
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and in case of prayer @ Biche, 
we are told the color of ea rion 
of \the field or niche; Then are re- — 
corded, in similar way and in order, © 
the colors of the spandrel, the .S 


state the dimensions, the number ‘of © 
knots to the square inch, and list the 
colors which were obvious: «|... 
Perhaps our attitu 
that of the man in_ 
that one should not 
enhanced 


group of thoroughly informed r 
collectors and connoisseurs. 
our own standpoint, it seems that 
opportunity for wide dissemina 
of elementary technical and | 
knowledge to many eager By 
young and old, has been missed.’ ~ — 
No word of this criticism applies © 
to th management of the on 
Museum of Fine Arts, an institution 
internationally honored and serving 
with broadest vision and outstanding ~ 
ability the interests of a far-fluig ~— 
public. Certainly neither it nor any 
similar institution could be expected 
to furnish what we suggest, for the 
work involved would make impos- 
sible demands on their time and 
funds. Our views are concerned 
rather with the owners of the exhibit, — 
stressing the thought that there is q 
wider interest than.they think in that — 
phase of art to which this collection 
is presumably an important contri- © 
bution. Recognition of this interest — 
by them, not by the institution where 4 
the exhibit is held, might result in 
greatly stimulating popular appreci- 
ation of this rich and fascinating 
field, attractive alike to the home- 
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“French chairs with elbows 


taste.” 


maker. 


Rarely does one meet. . 


delicate fretwork, and these 


‘ 


A Pair of | 


Chippendale Mahogany 
Arm Chairs 


From Sir George Dashwood 
West W ycombe Bucks, England © 


In “The. Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director” 
are two drawings and a description by. Chippendale of 


stuffed and covered with damask;” very similar to the set 
of four in Au Quatrieme’s collection. “Upholstered chairs 
were often called ‘French: chairs,’ regardless of design, 
and are not to be confounded with chairs in the French 


These two fine examples are especially interesting in 
that they belong to Chippendale’s composite manner, in 
which many influences . . . of the fretted, French and 
Chinese phases . . . were mingled with consummate skill 
in one, completely expressive of the great art of their 


important work . . . with greater dignity and beauty of 
Proportion, or more exquisite refinement of detail. The 
supports, shaped forward in a single curve, which join 
the arms to the seat rail, are carved with a flower, leaf aad 


square legs. The seat rail is a succession of graceful C 


scrolls, and fretted brackets appear at the juncture of 
and rails. The chiisd are coat idea pcre | 


‘ John Wanamaker 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET 


. the backs and seats 


. even in Chippendale’s most 


motifs are repeated on the 


Fourth Fioor, Old Bullding. 
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usic News of the 


“Medtnerism” mn Russian Music 


By M.V. BELAIEV 


Moscow, Oct. 1 

ORE than 10 years ago a thick 

book entitled “Modernism 

and Music” was published in 
Riissia under the pseudo of 
Wolfing. Much of it was filled with 
attacks against progressive tenden- 
cies in Russian and world music. 
‘Unlike most books written against 
new tendencies in art, Wolfing’s is 
the outcome rather of genuine in- 
dignation against modernism than of 
antagonism and irony toward what 
is new and still uncomprehended. 


Wolfing’s book did not make a 
great success. It did not gain for 
the author either advocates or op- 
ponents. Both conservatives and 
progressives felt the insecure na- 
ture of the platform on which the 
author stood, and only provincial 
critics, who are poorly acquainted 
with present - day developments, 
_ sometimes cite Wolfing in defense of 
_ their old-fashioned views. The book 
did not seem either sufficiently “dan- 
gerous” to the modernist or suffi- 
ciently “serious” to the conservative, 
because it did not catch and ap- 
praise the developments of musical 
lifé in essence, but was indirectly 
designed by its author as an apolo- 
gia for the compositions of Nikolai 
Medtner, who was at that time still 
little recognized as a composer in 
Russia. Future students of Russian 
music of the early twentieth cen- 
tury will doubtless bestow on this 
book the criticism which its disor- 
derly arrangement deserves, but 
they will also notice its beneficial 
side, which is to be found in its de- 
fense of “Medtnerism” as an ideal at 
a time when its real meaning was 
not quite clearly understood by all. 

Historie Perspectives 

We are accustomed to follow with 
great interest the work of recon-. 
Structing historic perspectives in 
music when they refer to a more or 
less distant past. It is natural for 
- ws to study the work of composers 
» of secondary importance who lived 
in an epoch preparatory to the ap- 
pearance of authors of genius—the 
pre-Bachian composers, the compos- 
| ers of the so-called Vienna school 
- which preceded Mozart, and so forth. 
_ We can in our time become inter- 
- ested in the revival of such compara- 
_ tively unimportant. composers as 
Clementi and Cimarosa and find in 
their works details worthy of ad- 
miration, At the same time we seem 
to treat with a certain amount of 
Neglect those representatives of 
contemporary musical thought who 
do not occupy the first place in pub- 
lic attention. To the latter group 
doubtless belongs Medtner, who de- 
-gefves much more attention than he 
gets and who is one of those com- 
posers who directly preceded the 
modern generation. 

While we can clearly detect traces 
of deterioration from the wholesome 
ideals of the so-called “new Russian 
school” in the music of the pupils 
and followers of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
we find in Medtner’s music a new 
energy which ought to put fresh 
vigor into the new musical genera- 
tion and has, in fact, already done so. 
The theory of race influences in 
music lately put forth by Prof. Adolf 
Weissmann can be applied in this 
case to a certain extent because in 
the music of Meditner we see the com- 
bination of the German and Slavonic 
strains. 


Strength and Pathos 


One of the foremost of contempo- 
tary Russian composers compared in 
an article the music of Medtner with 
draftsmanship for its lack of color 
and at the same time for the defi- 
niteness of its formal outlines. This 
comparison is not wholly correct; 
or rather it hardly characterizes his 
music fully enough. It does not em- 
phasize the chief and real character- 
istic of Medtner’s compositions: aus- 
tere strength and deep pathos which 
permeate his original thought. 

The fact that the ideals of Medt- 
ner’s work are strong and active in 
the highest degree is to be seen from 
_ @ great many factors. It suffices, for 
example, to compare the “Etudes tab- 
leaux” or the latest romances of 
Rachmaninoff with his own works of 
an earlier period and with Medtner’s 
works to be convinced of the direct 
influence of the harmonic languag 
of the latter on Rachmaninoff’s lan- | 
guage. The complexity, of 
the latest period of Rachmaninoft’s | 


composition is due to his applica- | 


tion of Medtner’s method of chord) 
building. 
Influence on Prokofieff 


If we proceed to the music of 
Berge Prokofieff we shall see even 
| here the influence of Medtner, which 
is felt in the manner of the exposi- 
- tlom of the musical thought and the 
effort for clarity of design, as well 
- g8 in the consecutive carrying out 
«oof the thought which could be named 
Bhat of “chromatic diatonism” if this 
expression be taken in its correct 

ning. Medtner has an exceptional 
wiedge of the nature and sound | 


‘eeptional knowledge of this instru- | 


ment, could not but follow Medtner: 
in this respect because his teachers, 
Inthe Petrograd Conservatory, | 
| thqueh prominent composers, were 
not experts of the piano. The resem- 
blance of Prokofieff’s type of compo- 
to Medtner’s was so noticeable 

the very beginning of his career 

= he was immediately included by 


| 


sonata has just appeared in the Uni- 
versal Edition and his third in the 
edition of the Musical Sector of 
Moscow) must also undoubtedly be 
considered a “Medtnerian” by his 
approach to the piano. 

A Fertile Source 


One could increase the number of 
instances of the influence of Medtner 
on other Russian composers, who 
either have freed themselves from 
the influence of Scriabin or who re- 
fiect both these influences. But the 
examples which I have cited will be 
sufficiently convincing that “Medt- 


nerism” is not an individual trait 


but a source as deep as it is fertile. 
When Medtner began his career with 
compositions that seemed’ “strange” 


to a good many at that time and in 
which he seemed to be drawn to 
German classicism, no one could 
have suspected that another Russian 
composer who is now world famous 
—Igor Stravinsky—would, in the 
course of his artistic development, 
adopt the ideals of pre-classicism. 
The fact of this resemblance of the 
inclinations of two composers who 
are entirely different in their 
tendencies is not so insignificant as 


seems to point out that for Russian 
music there is more renovating and 
reviving strength in “Medtnerism” 
than in the so-called “new Russian 
school.” 

This outstanding piano composer 
of modern times not only has set up 
an individual’ style of composition 
but he has established a method of 
composition which is capable of in- 
fluencing actively the further de- 


velopment of Russian music. 


The Berlin Bach Festival 


Berlin, Oct. 2 

HE question as to where musi- 

Cal festivals should be held is 

easily answered. They ought 
never to take place in great cities, 
if only for the reason that they are 
apt to be lost sight of in the many 
other interesting happenings there. 
A musical festival should never bo 
an end in itself; its value and im- 
portance are those of the artistic 
cause which it champions. 

Berlin has recently been the 
scene of a musical festival. It was 
devoted wholly to the great Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who on this oc- 
casion proved to be the most mod- 
ern of composers. Nothing better 
illustrates the greatness of the 


master than the results of the re- 
search by means of which he 
emerges from the group of com- 


posers who preceded him. To ac | 
| ers the duty of adapting him to the 
decades. }use of present-day musicians and 


complish this, many scholars have | 
worked during recent 
Berlin possesses in its State Library | 
a large number of Bach manu- 
scripts. They were shown to all mu- 
sic lovers on the occasion of this 
Bach festival, which is the four- 
teenth in number. But, alas! Berliu 
does not seem the right place for an 
event like this. Never before, per- 
haps, has this town been so full of 
musical activity and energy as now. 
Never before has music itself served 
So many different purposes as in 
present-day Berlin. Film, revue, 
operetta, dance halls devour huge 
quantities of music. In the cinema 
would-be symphonic orchestras pre- 
tend to play an important réle. 
Music as an entertainment is so 
abundant that the fight for Bach is 


more difficult than ever. Satisfying! c 


results are more likely in small 
towns than here, where the great 
works of Bach have been performed 
in the best style so many times. 
Need of Discrimination 

The New Bach Society, which had 
the honor of promoting the musical 
festival, boasts of many scholars who 
have devoted their best efforts to the 
Study of Bach’s predecessors. Most 
unhappily historians and theorists 
are not always able to discriminate 
between the necessary and the 
superfluous. It must be pointed out 
once more that very often for schol- 
ars antiquity alone seems to decide 
the question of value. The dust lying 
on manuscripts appears to be the 
most venerable thing. But the man 
connected with the practical side of 
musical affairs must possess the gift 
of discrimination. From this stand- 
point a festival devoted to Bach is 
open to many questions. It gives 
more importance than is absolutely 
necessary to what is respectable only 
f.om the point of view of history. 
Musie lovers belonging to our age, in 
the proper sense of the word, always 
ask themselves how Bach may serve 
the cause of present-day music, since 
it is beyond doubt that we live in a 


chords of | 


period when old forms are disap- 


e | pearing and new forms are develop- 


ing. It is clear that Bach is con- 
sidered as the great point of orienta- 
tion in an historically very impor- 
tant moment of musical evolution. 
So he is regarded from different 
angles.’ There is the standpoint of 
the scholar fully absorbed in the 
past, or that of the music lover more 
concerned with the present, or lastly, 
that of the artist measuring his 
forces and his devices by the great 
tradition, in the hope of winning new 
resources for the present and the 


future. 
Three Viewpoints 
Three men were intrusted with the 
task of interpreting Bach: Georg 
Schumann, Siegfried OQchs, - Carl 
| Thiel. All of them consider Bach 
Several 


choirs were called on for ‘the great 


| work, and, of course, Berlin has at its 


| disposal all the means for illustrat- 
ing Bach in a worthy manner. The 


|festival took place in’ the concert 
‘rooms of the Philharmony and of 


the Singacademy, as well as in the 
churches, We may say, therefore, that 
the music of Bach permeated the 
town, though nobody apart from lov- 
ets of serious music, and the partici- 
pants of the musical festival, includ- 
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By ADOLF WEISSMANN 


ing those coming from the provinces, 
really noticed it. 

Everybody knows the name of 
Dietrich Buxtehude as the principal 
teacher of Sebastian Bach. Well, 
there are compositions by Buxte- 
hude, which are very near in form as 
well as in expression to those of 
Bach. Even Bach’s chromaticism was 
foreshadowed by his taeacher. But 
what is an exception with Buxte- 
hude, becomes a rule with a genius 
like Bach. It is he who crowned the 
work of his. predecessors—among 
whom were Tunder, Krieger, Zachow 
(famous as Handel’s teacher)—by 
his infallibility of expression, 


A Powerful Genius 
There is, however, one master who 
has been made an outstanding fig- 
ure by the discoveries of the schol- 
ars: Heinrich Schiitz, a powerful 
genius of the seventeenth century. 


He wrote before the invention cf the 
bar, which imposed on his discover- 


‘choirs. It was a task worthy of the 
labor expended on it. For Heinrich 
Schiitz, having stayed in Italy and 
more particularly at Venice, became 
acquainted with the double choir 
singing of the Gabrieli school, which 
impressed him so deeply that he be- 
came the spokesman for German 
musical art through a new and won- 
derful sonority. There may be very 
little chromaticism in his music, and 
much of the ingenuous realism com- 
mon at that time. But however great 
the difference may be in the descrip- 
tive faculty of that age and our own 
refinement, yet we are struck by the 
beauty of these works, which com- 
bine great. pathos and powerful de- 
clamatory rhythm. The more so be- 

cause Siegfried Ochs, conducting the 
choir of the High School of Music, 
proved once more his undisputed su- 
periority in the realm of choir train- 
ing in Germany. 

The performance of these works 
was really thrilling, besides being 
constructive. That all these people 


never sang out of tune goes with- 


out saying. Of course, these com- 
positions received their dynamism 
from the conductor, who vbiained 
tremendous effects. It was pariicu- 
larly interesting to observe this after 
the experience of Carl Thiel, who 
was less successful with the works of 
the above-named predecessors of 
Bach. Thiel has trained the Berlin 
Madrigal Choir excellently, but a 


more complicated body of musicians 
presented him with difficulties which 
he was unable to surmount. 


The Singacademy Choir 

Much more satisfying were the re- 
sults achieved by Georg Schumann 
with his Singacademy Choir. He isa 
cultured musician who lays stress 
on the instrumental side of his task. 
Though he conducted his choir very 
well in Bach cantatas, he did still 
better in some instrumental works 
by Bach and Antonio Vivaldi. Vivaldi’s 


Concerto in B minor for four violins 
with orchestra, and Wilhelm [l'riede- 
mann Bach’s Symphony for two 
flutes and string orchestra rroved 
really impressive. We saw on one | 
side Bach’s internationalism em- 
phasized, and on the -~-other the 
strange individuality of one of Bach’s 
sons, who, as regard his imaginative 
faculty, was perhaps the greatest 
among them. For Wilhelm F'riede- 
mann Bach something still remains 
to be done 

Among the soloists who took the 
important vocal parts, Eva Lieben- 
berg, with her wonderful contralto, 
and Albert Fischer, with his well as- 
sured bass, were the best. Eva Lieb- 
enberg sang two arias by Schiitz so 
beautifully: that she was heartily ap- 
plauded, though the clapping. of 
hands seemed contrary to the = 
of the performance. 

All this shows that the Bach tom 
tival, though partly devoted to mas- 


ters worthy of oblivion, may present 
contem- |} 


some interest also for 
poraries who strongly desire to be in 
close connection with the great tradi- 
tion. However remote the past may 
be, and perhaps just because it is 
remote, the present and the future 
of music may draw considerable 
profit from it. 
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A Greek A mong Pianists 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 


New York, Oct. 28 

ODERATE in speed, reason- 
M able in force, restrained in 

emotion and unobtrusive in 
manner, Nicolai Orloff is a Greek 
among pianists. Playing the Rhap- 
sody in B minor by Brahms, and 
the F major &tude, the C sharp 
minor Nocturne, two Preludes and 
Tarentelle by Chopin, at AMolian 
Hall tonight, he-established himself 


in the first line of artists visiting 
America this season. 

The time has come when some- 
thing besides pace and power should 
be the measures of excellence, when 
something besides rapid execution 
and loud tone should ‘be considera- 
tions of first importance. The time 
has come, too, when sentimentality 
should be checked and the posing 
of the virtuoso should be discarded. 
Now is the day when technical con- 
quests of the keyboard and intel- 
lectual conquests of the repertory 
should be turned to expressive ac- 
count. It is a day when eloqu2uce 
should be subordizated to style, and 
when platform acting should be 
controlled by common sense. 

Surely art has emerged from the 
reconstruction and after-the-war pe- 
riod. Pent-up enthusiasm should be 
done with its explosions. Let us 
have some good of our hard-achieved 
twentieth century. A little calm, my 
masters! And so, perchance, some- 
thing beautiful may take shape 
under your hands. 

In descriptions of Mr. Orloff’s per- 
formance, the vivid nouns and the 
highly colored adjectives need to be 
withheld. No cause for rapture, 
wonder, or excitement of any kind; 
we have here tthe plain, but rather 
priceless, qualities of grace, warmth, 
a clearness, unity and propor- 

on. 

On the program of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, given this evening 
at Carnegie Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Willem Mengelberg, the 
“Israel” Symphony of Bloch held a 
place. 
in respect to sonority than when 


originally produced here at a o- | Lae 
cert of the Friends of Music 10 sea- | “2° 


sons ago. It’ was most carefully and 
skillfully presented by the Philhar- 
monic players, and it could not fail 
to make its impression on listeners, 
favorable or unfavorable. Perhaps 
the most interesting outcome was to 
show how the musical times have 
changed here since the spring of 
1917. The “Israel” Symphony to- 
night could hardly be regarded as 
modern in mood. But when first 
brought out, it seeméd quite as rev- 
olutionary as any of the produc- 
tions of Modest Altschuler’s Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. If it does 
not sound modern, can it be an 
original and a great piece of music? 
There is a question. 
Musical Art Quartet 

Severity of style characterized the 
performance of the Musical Art 
Quartet (Messrs. Jacobsen, Ocko and 
Kaufman and Mme: Romaet-Rosa- 
noff) at Acolian Hall on the eyening 
of Oct. 26. The Brahms Quartet in 
C minor, opus 51, No. 1, was the 
work with which the organization 
introduced itself to the public; and 
that may have accounted somewhat 
for the seriousness of the occasion. 
The tradition of the Kneisel Quar- 
tet is perhaps to be maintained by 
the new group of artists, and cham- 
ber music is , accordingly to be 
treated as an extremely weighty 
concern. Many hearers will no doubt 
be gratified by such an artistic prac- 
tice, holding that the quartet is a 
form of composition to be venerated 
rather than enjoyed. Others will éer- 
tainly be ill at ease; 


style. Excellent setting forth of the 
text of the Brahms work signalized 
the evening. First violin, viola and 
violoncello disclosed clear and vigor- 
ous voices in admirable balance. Sec- 
ond violin was rather submerged. 
For the first concert, a fair blend 
of tone was achieved. Four instru- 
ments arbitrarily made to sound to- 
| gether must needs show intractibil- 
| ity. The four temperaments engaged 
‘in the presentation, more important 
to Say, were evidently of one pur- 
' pose. 


Violinist and Pianist 


Toscha Seidel, violinist and Eman- 
uel Bay, pianist, appearing in Carne- 
gie Hal] on the afternoon of Oct. 23, 
offered to their listeners a work, the 
Schubert Duo for violin and piano, 
opus 162, in A major, which did credit 
to their taste. More and more those 
meetings known as violin recitals 
are, happily, taking on the guise of 
chamber-music concerts. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, the pianist, be- 
gan his program in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 22 happily, pre- 
senting five sonatas of Scarlatti in 


B minor, C minor, D major, E major | 


and C major. He nleased his listen- 
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It was more richly realized | 
| Borodin—Symphony 


| us. 
in particular, | symphony monotono 


those who have come under the in- | 


fluence of Fionzaley and Elman: som. 


_achieve his purpose. 


ers with the modern sound of & 
minuet by Labunski, told them three 
Russian fairy tales in the musical 
prose of Medtner, and showed them 
in an impromptu of Fauré that polish 
and refinement remain as ever a 
possession of the French. 


Detroit Orchestra 
Opens New Season 


DETROIT, Oct. 28 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Musical Detroit, looking 
back over its first month of the new 
season, finds its chief satisfaction in 
appraisal of its symphony orchestra. 
In two subscription programa and 
two popular Sunday afternoon con- 
certs the orchestra has revcaled 
finer qualities than ever before, both 
in individual and ensemble perform- 
ance. With one or two exceptions, 
the important chairs are filled this 
year to better advantage than in any 
other years, while the main body of 
orchestra has also been materially 
strengthened since last season. With 
this improved personnel, both Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the regtflar conduc- 
tor, and Victor Kolar, associate, who 
has charge of the Sunday afternoon 
and children’s series, have been 
working wonders. 

As has been customary for several 
years, the opening subscription pro- 
gram called for no soloist, and the 
two audiences which filled Orchestra 
Hall could give their undivided at- 
tention to the band. On that first 
program Gabrilowitsch used _ the 
Brahms No. 1 Symphony as his prin- 


cipal item, offering a reading of — 
eloquence and deep sincerity that 
even those of his audience whose in- 


‘terest in Brahms is usually luke- 


warm were moved to spontaneous ap- 


plause. : 

Two of the Debussy Nocturnes 
were also on the first program and 
Gabrilowitsch found opportunity in 
them to show the sensitiveneas of 
the various choirs, for defects—and 
by the same token, virtues—show 
more quickly in such sheer and deli- 
cate fabrics as Debussy wove than 
in the more tumultuous writings. 

At the second subscription con- 
certs—a week later, though the 
schedule calls for fortnightly con- 
certs throughout the season with two 
or three exceptions—Florence Baston 
was the soloist and Robert Schumann 
the author of the Symphony, No. 4, in 
D minor, with the “Freischitz” 
Overture to commemorate the cén- 
tenary of Weber, and two delightful 
novelties after the intermission— 
Bossi’s “Intermezzi Goldoniani” and 
Balakireff’s Oriental fantasy “Is- 
lamey,” done from its original piano 
form into a splendid orchestral work 
by the clever Casella. 

The Bossi number, for strings only, 
proved one of the most enjoyable 
novelties the orchestra has ever 
done, and Gabrilowitsch may ase it 
on the programs of the tour which 
will take the orchestra into Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New York early 
in December. 


Mme, Easton made her deepest im- 
pression in the aria of Lia from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” and the ever- 
appealing “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca,” 
both of which she sang with her 
customary accomplished artistry. An 
aria from “Fidelio” earlier in the 
evening counted for less. 


Boston Symphony Concert 


Fourth pair of concerts by the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. Oct. 
29-30, 1926. The program: 


Berlioz—Overture, “Le Carnaval 
main,” op. 9%. 


GS Fourth HALL, Boston — 


Ro- 


No, 
Scherzo. 
Poem, 


Lazar—‘'‘Tziganes,”’ 


Symphonic “Pini 


Roma.” 

For Russian music nowadays, go 
to Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony. (Or, for that matter, by 
token of yesterday’s concert, for 
French, Rumanian or Italian music.) 
Granted that Koussevitzky was 
somewhat less impressive in “Le 
Sacre” than Monteux. In “Schéhéra- 
zade” or in Tchaikovsky's Fifth, 
who excels him? Now  Borodin’s 
Second Symphony is nearer to Stra- 
vinsky than to Tchaikovsky; not in 
structure, but in mood. The classic 
mold does not succeed in constrain- 
ing the Russian giant. And while 
there are primitive rhythms, the 
chief feature of the score is its Ori- 
ental color and tang—precisely what 
distinguishes the Polovtsian Dances 
from “Prince Igor” and@ Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Schéhérazade” Suite, in 


| which the conductor shines. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Mr. Koussevitzky should convince us 
that this symphony, unheard in Bos- 
ton for eight years, was worth the 
reviving. Less brilliant in aspect, 
perhaps, because of the classic mask 
it wears, this music nevertheless, set 
down by the hand that penned 
“Prince Igor,” and at about the same 
cime, belongs definitely with the pro- 
ductions of the most famous of the 
composer's circle, Rimsky and Mous- 
sorgsky; and therefore it is fitting 
material for Koussevitzky’s baton. 
And splendidly he difected it, and 
splendidly the men of the orchestra 
played it. 

Some there will doubtless always 
be who will find the material of this 
Certainly 
little of it is ingratiating. Such evi- 
dently was not the composer’s inten- 
Stasoff’s explanation that 
Borodin meant to portray’ the 
ancient Russian knights in their 
awkwardness and in their greatness 


| makes that clear; and certainly the 


rude themes and varied rhythms 
But was not 
Stasoff’s account inadequate when 
he declared the purpose of the 
Andante to be to recall the songs of 
the Slav bayans, or troubadours? 
Surely the exquisite and melancholy 
lyricism of this movement is no less 
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than an expression of the Russian 
people itself, like the scene that 
closed “Boris Godounoff” in the 
original version. 

Filip Lazar’s Scherzo was per- 
formed yesterday for the first time, 
and from manuscript. The com- 


a a: Oh ial | poser is a Rumanian, 32 years old. 


|The score calls for a large modern 


di ' orchestra, and bears an “argument” 


indicating that it is intended to rep- 
resent a festal day in a Rumanian 
village, with gypsies dancing, sing- 
ing and wrangling. It was exceed- 
ingly difficult, on a first hearing, to 
call up with the aid of the music 


and characters seemed insufficiently 
differentiated. Aside from the 
“story,” the music held little inter- 
est. The thematic material is frag- 
mentary, and the chief use made-of 
it is to repeat it indefinitely. The 
rhythms are more broken than 
varied and the whole effect is one of 
monotony. Moreover, while the com- 
poser uses 
forces, his orchestration is thin and 
barren. 

So much so as almost to make one 
like better than tast year Respighi's 
too liquid pines. At least the page 
just preceding the entrance of the 
nightingale record are of a rich and 
varied tonal and harmonic beauty 
that yesterday seemed to deserve 
better company... 

When has there been heard in Sym- 
phony Hall so thrilling a perform- 
ance of RBerlioz’s Overture? Mr. 
Koussevitzky had a dramatic concep- 
tion of the musi¢, which the mag- 
nificent playing of the orchestra en- 
abled him to project unalloyed. Mr. 
Speyer’s English horn had unex- 
ampled tonal toveliness and delicacy 
of phrasing, and his associates met 


this challenge. Indeed, throughout the 


program the orchestra played with 
astonishing finish and expressiveness. 
No wonder they were called to their 
feet after the overture and again at 
the close of the program, not a com- 
mon occurrence on a Friday after- 
noon. And few listeners left before 
the end of the concert. Perhaps the 
fact that the symphony came second 
on the program had something to do 
with that. L. A. S. 
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is there another country in the world 
which, over such a small area, can 
count as great a number of symphony 
concerts? One doubts it. The follow- 
ing towns have regular orchestral 
concerts: Ziirich, Bale, Berne, St. 
Gall, Winterthur, Schaffhouse, Ge- 
neva, Lausanne, Neuchatel. These 
concerts are under the direction of 
Swiss conductors of whom several 
have a reputation abroad; among 
these may be mentioned Andreae, 
Ansermet, Suter and Brun. The 
members of these orchestras, com- 
posed almost entirely of profes- 
sionals, are recruited from Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, France and 
Italy; the Swiss occupying chiefly 
the desks of the strings. ~ 

Outside these regular concerts 
there are several towns that seek to 
keep “in the picture” by engaging 
the big orchestras for one or more 
concerts each season. There are 
even some which, in default of ade- 
quate financial means, have formed 
instrumental groups of excellent 
amateurs capable of tackling a seri- 
ous program; zeal which produces 
results worthy of admiration. 

Chamber music is no less hon- 
ored in Switzerland: Each large town 


those of Ziirich, Berne and Geneva. 
If one realizes that the most famous 
quartets of Germany, France, Aus- 
tria and Belgium choose Switzerland 
for preference for their concert 
tours, one may get an idea of the 
taste and standard of the public that 
supports them. 

.Lyric music does not play a prom- 
inent part in Switzerland. However, 
the theaters of Ziirich, Bale, Berne 
and Geneva give highly distinguished 
performances. Thanks to the impor- 
tant subsidies granted by the towns, 
it is possible for them to play works 
from the repertory of foreign thea- 
ters. The parts, moreover, are 
by foreign artists who have estab- 
lished themselvgs on stages of Fe- 
nown. 

eLet us now approach one side of 
the practice of music which is, so 
to speak, a specialty of Switz- 
erland: performances of mixed 
choirs of Bale, Zirich and Berne, to 
name only the — 


tories. Each year, ooik of the waster 
formed with reverence. This act of 
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The society has carried this pro~ 
gram to a splendid fulfillment. Those 
who are interested will find in the 
admirable work of nearly 500 pages, 
published on the occasion of the 
jubilee referred to, the details relat- 
ing to its activity (“The Swigs Music 
Society in the First Quarter of @ 
Century of its Existence,” by G 
Vogler, Ziirich. Published by Hug 
Bros.). There they will read the pro- 
grams of 25 festivals, each compris- 
ing several concerts of works by 
Swiss musicians, written in every 
form of 


$0 many excellent proofs of the ws- 
thetic development of a little coun- 
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Museum 5 Deities 


Written for The Christian Botence Monttor 
In London August brings out butter- 
flies 
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A Stamp Book and Impressions 


GED by my small son to look 
through his stamp album, I 
was turning its pages in a 
rather sentimentally reminiscent 
mood. Thoughts of my own even 
humbler collection came back to 
me with memories of slower and 
harder won acquisition. The young 
philatelist was not so intensively 
circularized with “approval sheets” 
in my.collecting days, and increase 
was largely achieved by swapping. 
There were a number of familiar 
old-timers among this array of the 
new and strange, I recognized some 


of the older Bavarian and Belgian is- 
sues, the latter with their subscript 
concerning Sunday delivery. There 
Was a facsimile merely of a three- 
cornered Cape, which recalled juve- 
nile hopes and aspirations. I turned 
on through the alphabet, and was 
suddenly arrested by what might be 
called with some appropriateness an 
expected sort of surprise. Appropriate 
because it was the name of Ireland 
above a single line reserved for 
seven stamps which stood out be- 
neath Iraq, another innovation since 
the days of my own small album. 

There were two actual specimens, 
@ penny and a twopenny, or rather 
One should say (and would that the 
compositor might co-operate by us- 
ing an Irish font) pinsin and da 
pinsin, The true name EIRE seemed 
at least as familiar looking and as 
readily understandable as ‘EMA on 
the Greek stamps. In the sister or 
step-sister island of the Saxons it is 
by now a commonplace, I suppose; 
but it still gives me quife a thrill 
as also does the familiar shape. “in 
map form of the romantic isle, that 
queer tatter of a cartograph which, 
if slightly formalized, might seem 
to be the hast shred of a frayed 
banner in a é@trong east wind. . 

It recalled to me how well I once 
learned the geography of the green 
isle, more thoroughly indeed than 
that of my native England. I do not 
believe that my master had any Irish 
in him; but he most surely imparted 

“a strange enthusiasm into our geo- 
graphic and historic study of that 
great little land. Goldsmith, Spenser, 
the siege of Londonderry, Avoca, the 
Knotkmealydown Mountains, the 
MacGillicuddy Reeks, come throng- 
ing yet in recollection. 

That was not the beginning, how- 
ever, of my strange interest in that 
dream island which it has never 
been my lot to visit. Younger still I. 
had read Handy Andy, and could pic- 

' ture that droll ¢haracter without any 
illustrative assistance just as well 
as-I.knew Sam Weller through the 


The - Pure in Heart 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
go teachings of Christ Jesus|tures;” and she adds ctsisiaiabe, 
are replete with declarations, | 


* 


among the patchwork of magazine 
pictures pasted on the nursery walls. 

While still a child IL read and 
loved Thomas Moore’s songs. “The 
Harp That Once” and “The Minstrel 
Boy” stirred me more than “Rule 
Britannia!” just as “Avenging and 
Bright” thrilled me as nothing save 
“Scots Wha Hae” had ever done. 
Since those days much water has 
flowed under the O'Connell Bridge. 
I suppose it was T. P. O’Connor, 
even though his severely repressed 
Irishry scarcely betrayed itself in 
his T. P.’s Weekly, who led me.to 
read many more Irish writers, from 
that prolific droller “G. A. Birming- 
ham” to Synge and Yeats. 

There must always be something 
curiously captivating about the 
quaint turn of the English used in 
such dialogue as one finds in the 
plays of Lady Gregory and those of 
other Irish playwrights; in James 
Stephens, and in those glamorous 
stories by Donn Byrne, which leap 
out occasionally from pages of con- 
ventional magazine fiction where 
they seem such strange fellows. It 
must be supposed that the pundits 
and chams with whom Literature of 
the great L is always well supplied 
have long ago explained by analysis 
the philological reason for this mode 
of speech, and the psychology or 
what not of its peculiar charm; but 
one prefers to believe that there is 
more enjoyment.in knowing nothing 
at all of their surmises. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has probably told us that there) 
is nothing strange or unushtal in it, 
/but to many of us there most surely 
is a charm, now subtle, now obvious, 
in this strange use of a familiar 
speech, not comparable as far as I 
am aware in any other use of actual 
English as distinct from dialectical 
peculiarities. Is it something, per- 
haps, of the charm in the way some 
children, notably for an extreme ex- 
ample, wee Marjorie Fleming, use a 
vocabulary too rich for the daily 
food of commoy talk? 

If Ireland had given literature 
nothing but this it is no méan gift, 
enriched as it is by the equally un- 
usual sea-change that verse in Eng- 
lish from ype pens of Irish poets 
assumes. Under its spell 1 some- 
times feel that I too am Irish. Ia 
‘fancy I feel myself shaking back the 
scalloped edge of the cape of my 
coarse frieze coat to lift my harp, 
from which I strike a few chords, 
andchant: .- 

“Why will you ever be haunting 
my dreams; lone isle of the sad 
sweet singers?” 

Or—“When the night is on tho 
ground, and the bird in the grass is 


From their soft wrappings 

Of dull brocades and faded tapes-/[ 
tries! 

Not the kind 

Of butterflies which frequent tum- 
mer noons 

In sun-drenched gardens! 

No, these flutterers 

Are egray-haired dames with eyes 
a-shine 

And pale pink roses in their damask 
cheeks. 

They gather in the galleries and 
museums - 

Warmed by the unwonted summer 
air. 

They come 

Singly or in couples, 

Laughing like school girls on a holi- 
day. 

How they_hover 

Over the matchless treasures, row on 
row! 

One charming little lady 

“lIn purple gown, hat garlanded with 
roses, 

Ecstatically pauses 

Before an ancient eight-day clock 

Once owned by Isaac Newton. 

Her reticuie is filled with notes 

She takes in eager haste, 

All to be put in shape at more leisure. 

Light as of youth is gleaming from 
her eyes, 

She is in tune with beauty, 

London butterflies 

Sip of the sweets from many a pre- 
cious flower, 

And then retire to muse the winter 
long. 


“In proportion to his purity is man 


direct or implied, as to the need ‘The realization of perfec- 


for purity in the daily living of those 
who would become his followers. He 
knew that no spiritual progress, that 
is, no true progress, could be made 


without purity of thought exempli- 
‘fled in action. Purity, as taught and 
practiced by the Master, is freedom 
from belief of the so-called carnal 
or mortal mind. It is attained only 
through spiritualization of thought, 
through turning away from the ma- 
teriality of personal sense to the 
spiritual facts of being, recognizing 
God as the infinite Father, and man 
as His expression and refiection. 

The reward for purity Jesus set 
forth in a concise beatitude which is 
deeply cherished by all Christians: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” Incomparable 
reward—to see God! Surely no 
Christian, understanding the tremen- 
dous import of the Master’s words, 
would fail to strive to the utmost so 
to purify himself that he could see 
God—could come into the divine 
presence of Him whom to know 
aright is eternal life. How to purify 
one’s self, that is the question every 
Christian wishes to solve. 

Another statement by the Nazarene 
pertains directly to the problem of 
purification. To the Pharisees de- 
manding of him when the kingdom 
of God should come, he replied, “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation: neither shall they say, 
Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.” 
Then, within every individual, that is, 
within individual consciousness, will 
one find the kingdom of God, thereby 
coming into the divine presence. 

The Master also made it very plain 
that flesh and blood, that is, material 
beliefs, can by no possibility have 
place in this kingdom. How appar- 
ent it is, then, that only as material 
beliefs are abandoned, set aside for 
spiritual trufh, may one gain that 
purified state of thought which rec- 
ognizes the infinite presence of God 
and His spiritual universe as the 
only reality! The heart is purified 


own desires, modes, and manners of - eS 
life to agree with the demands te 
Christianity. Og 
Purity is a mental state in which ’* a 
consciousness holds the spiritual to-.- _ 
be the real. It is that atate in which 
the things which are not seem are, 4 
found to be eternal, and materiality - — 
loses its seeming claims -to be real. 
and substantial. That purity is of « 
the heart as well as of the body, 
Christ Jesus also emphasized. He... 
saw the insincere, who perhaps were’’’ 
outwardly clean, inwardly to be full ~ 
of strife and blasphemy. And he re- — 
buked such in scathing terms: “Woe - 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hyp-... ‘3 
ocrites! for ye make clean the ovt-— — 
side of the cup and of the platter, . ~ 
but within they are full of extortion». — 
and excess.” He well knew the ef-'" — 
forts of mortals to present a fair - — 
exterior, which, all too often, hides: 
an interior—that is, a mentality—.~ 
filled with material cravings and the. a 
belief that gratification of the senses — 
constitutes pleasure. Hence he eN-.« 
joined upon his disciples the neces-'’ 
sity of cleansing the interior, that is, — 
of purifying thought,.in order that -- 
the outward manifestation might also ° 
be righteous. 


Purity of the heart is a compre- 
hensive term. It includes a thorough «: 
regeneration of mentality; and when ~ 
accomplished one becomes conscious - 
of the divine. presence—does, in , 4 
truth, see God. But this seeing is” e 
not with the material eyes; rathe? is i 
it the state of consciousness which — 
realizes Life and God to be ‘Spirit; -« 
wholly apart from every phase of 33 ‘ 
materiality. 2 

Purification is gained through a 
process of unfoldment, that is, by 
degrees. Since it accompanies the - 
spiritualization of thought, it is proe 
gressive in proportion to our exe . 
change of the false for the true, of -° — 
the belief that life is imherent in” — 
matter for the understanding that 
Life is God, universal and eternal, 

It is in this state of consciousness 
that God fs revealed and man’s true - 
selfhood stands forth as His perfect 
idea. Without purity there is, there 
can be, no progress Spiritward. 
Hence Mrs. Eddy states on page 241 
of Science and Health, “We should ~ 


Amy Smith. 


On a Roof-Top 


There is a queer sense of isolation. 

The view expands on every side 
so that one is no longer intimate 
with the familiar entourage of field 
and garden. Near objects, sink into 
insignificance, and the new vistas ure 
remote and detached from personal 
association. 

The ascent of the outside flight. 6f 
steps is a matter of moments, and 
yet it is sufficient to transport one 
into an entirely .new environment. 
The myriad ties of domesticity drop 
|} away and are left on the ground be- 
low. The sky is now of more im- 
pomance than the earth; the spread 
of hills and valley extends away |in just this way; and purification is 


‘from our vantage point, but overhead | tue handmaid of spirjtual growth. 
: ! . Christian Science greatly aids 


the sky attracts and draws the vision . 

COTLAND is indeed the prom- upward. Its pageantry surrounds us. | “@"Kind in the attainment of purity, 
S ised land of able and eminent We are now uplifted to its level making cher Gath & Oe ee 
: whereby perfection is attained. 
on Weems Save “Christian Science demonstrates that 
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From an Etching by John M. Aiken 


“Mitherless Bairn.” 


gisttheeer’ Journeys to the Meeting Place 


etchers, On the north the somber hills 


medium of Phiz’s crowquill. Mrs. 
Edgeworth’s writings did not come 
my way; but, by a pérhaps quite nat- 
ural -association, I passed from 
Lover to Lever with his picture gal- 
lery of gay dragoons and fiery pa- 
triots. The latter, probably, made 
me a little Home Ruler at heart in a 
stanch Unionist household. What 
child who had browsed as I had done 
in the pages of. Dickens ‘and Lever 
could help but be a little Radical 
and. Parnéllite, this too despite the 
. Tory _ cartoons liberally ,spread 
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+ varnet, and,.oh, a sightof 


‘books, and not merely biased 


quiet”—which last is to be found, 
I think, in one of Mr. Byrne’s do- 
lightful stories. 


’ People who say they_have traveled 


in Ireland tell me of the mud of. 
Dublin, (this to a quondam Lon- 
doner!), the ugliness of Belfast, the 
unlivableness of Galway. I have 
to suppose that they have been in 
Ireland, but that they can know 
nothing about it. 

Some day I shall see for miyéelf. 
I shall go striding with my wolf 
hound, Seomas More, along the ‘trail 
of that “dark man” the poet Raftery. 
I shall also visit Ennisfree ea Kil- 

aces; 
and I shall hear Irish pipes. 8 
—or I should rather say Will: I? I 
will that. And someone shall whiat!e 
me the tune of “The Blackbird,” ani 
shall tell me the name of that tune 


-| which Sir Harry Lauder appropriated 


for “Stop your ticklin’, Jock!”*‘It 
must be one of the old Irish tunes as 
many good Scots tunes are. 

“I will arise and go now—’ Why 
not, indeed. Give me my thorn stick, 
woman of my heart. I’m for ‘the 
roads. 


“Roads are the great things surely; 

Forever they wind and bend 

Like a snake with his own. tail 
' swallowed; 

Without beginning nor end.”t, 


I seek an emerald isle in a Bon 
of sapphire. I go looking for T:r 
n’an Og. I’ll be back in half an hour. 
Take you your wee postage book, 
Seomas Beg. Will you come too? All 
right, my bouchal. D. H. 


Tapestry 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


No man may trace my scenes with 
me, 
No comrade guide my way; 
But each, alone, our tapestry 
Must weave as best we may. 
What then? Song makes the labor 
glad; 
The picture grows, in beauty clad; 
It glows, a dawning Day! 


Arthur Powell, 


The Rise of Belles - 
Lettres 


Less completely typical, and easier 
of comprehension to the world at 
large, was the prose of Mr. Le Galli- 
enne. He generously made it his 
business to descend into the market- 
place where his Sympathetic re- 
views informed the public and other 
journalists of the more artistic work 
then coming, amid the annual har- 
vest of chaff, from the more dis- 
cerning publishers. Almost a new, 
certainly a newly defined, depart- 


ment of letters was arising, under 
the heading of Belles Lettres, and 
publishers were cultivating its ap- 
preciation. Mr. Le Gallienne 
was the prince of belletrists of his 
time, and an invaluable link be- 
tween its writers and readers. The 
term survives, but not in the pleni- 
tude or the grace of the nineties. 
There was then a happy conspiracy 
of taste to produce charming literary 
trifles in a form perfectly adapted 
to themselves, and the collector who 
is interested in the individuality of 
in 
favor of their contents or their cov- 
ers, can still delight in these prod- 
ucts of the printing press. A hand- 
ful of them evokes the period in the 
iess recondite aspect of its taste, 
and shows us a common impulse at 
work, seeking to give to the form 
of every book a quality as distinct 
as that which had sought to express 
itself in the writing.—Osbert Bur- 
dett, in “The Beardsley Period.” 


1? 


It may be doubted if the people of 
the West ever overcome the im- 
pression mrade upon them by tie 
first view of a camel equipped and 
loaded for the desert....At the 
end of long journeys with caravans, 
after years of residence with the 
Bedawin, the Western-born, wher- 
ever they may be, will stop and wait 
the passing of the stately brute. The 
charm is not in the figure, which 
not even love can make beautiful; 
nor in the movement, the noiseless 
stepping, or the broad careen. As is 
the kindness of the sea to a ship, so 
is that of the desert to its creature. 
It clothes. him. with all its mys- 
teries; in such manner, too, that 
While we are looking at him, we are 
thinking of them: herein is the 
wonder.. The animal which now came 
out of the wady might well have 
claimed the customary homage. Its 
color and height; its breadth of 
foot; its bulk of body, not fat, but 
overlaid with muscle; its long. 
slender neck, of swanlike curvature; 
the head, wide between the eyes, 
and tapering to a muzzle which a 
lady’s bracelet might have almost 
clasped; its motion, step long and 
elastic, tread sure and soundless— 
all certified its Syrian blood, old as 
the rays of Cyrus, and absolutely 
priceless. There was the usual 
bridle, covering the forehead with 
scarlet fringe, and garnishing the 
throat with pendent brazen chains, 
each ending with a tinkling silver 
bell; but to the bridle. there was 
neither rein for the rider nor atrap 
for a driver. ... 


« When the dromedary lifted itself 
out of the last break of the wady, 
the traveller had passed the bound- 
ary of El Beika, the ancient Am- 
mon. It was morning-time. Before 
him was the sun, half curtained in 
fleecy mist; before him also spread 
the desert; not the realm of drifting 
sands, which was. farther on, but 
the region where herbage began to 
dwarf; where the surface is strewn 
with boulders of granite, and gray 
and brown stones, interspersed with 
languishing acacias and tufts of 
camel-grass....And now there 
was an end of path or road, More 
than ever the camel seemed’ insen- 
sibly driven; it lengthened and 
quickened its pace, its head pointed 
straight towards the horizon; 
through the wide nostrils it drank 
the wind in great draughts. The 
litter swayed, and rose and fell like 
a boat in the waves. Dried leaves in 
occasional beds rustled underfoot. 

. Lark and chat and _e “*rock- 
swallow leaped to wing, and white 
partridges ran whistling and cluck- 
ing out of the way. More rarely a 
fox or a hyena quickened his galiop, 
to study the intruders at a «1fe dis- 
tance. Off to the right rose the hills 
of the Jebel, the pearl-gray veil 
resting upon them changing momen- 
tarily into a purple which the sun 
would make matchless a little later. 
Over the highest peaks a vulture 
sailed on broad wines into widen- 
ing circles. But of all these things 
the tenant under the green tent saw 
nothing, or, at least, made no sign 
of recognition. His eyes were fixed 
and dreamy. The going of the man, 
like that of the animal, was as one 
being led. . 

Now and then basaltic stones 
lifted their round crowns, outposts 
of the mountain against the-forces 
of the plain; all else, however, was 
sand, sometimes smooth as the 
beaten beach, then heaped in rolling 
ridges; here chopped waves, there 
long swells. So, too, the condition of 
the atmosphere changed. The sun, 
high risen, had drunk his fill of dew 
and mist, and warmed the breeze 
that kissed the wanderer under the 
awning; far and near he was. tinting 
the earth with: faint milk-whitensss, 
and shimmering all the sky... . 


No one, be it remembered, seeks | 
the desert for a pleasure-ground.... 


: 
} 


The heart of the most veteran sheik 
beats quicker when he finds himself 
alone in the pathless. tracts. So the 


man with whom 
could not have been in search of 
pleasure; neither was his manner 
that of a fugitive; not. once did he 
look behind him. ..,. 

Exactly at noon the dromedary, of: 
its own will, stopped, and uttered 
the cry or moan, peculiarly piteous. 
by which its kind always protest 
against an overload, and sometimes 


crave attention and rest. The mas-' 


ter thereupon, bestirred himself, 
waking, as it were, from sleep. He 
threw the curtains of the houdab 
up, looked at the sun, surveyed the 
country on every side long and 
carefully, as if to identify an ap- 
pointed place. Satisfiéd with the in- | 
spection, he drew a deep breath and | 


nodded, as much as to say, “At last! 


at last!” A moment after, he crossed 
his hands upon his_pbreast, bowed 
his head, and prayed silently. The 
pious duty done, he prepared to dis- 
mount. From his throat proceeded 
the sound heard doubtless 
favorite camels-of Job—Ikh! ikh!— 
the signal to kneel. Slowly the ani- 
mal obeyed... 
his foot upon the slender neck, and 
stepped upon the sand.—f'rom “Ben- 
Hur,” by Lew Wallace.’ 


, On Sydney Dobell’s 


“Balder”’ 


Haworth, near Keighley, 
Feb.: 3rd. 1854. 


My dear Sir,— 

“Balder” arrived safely. 
at him before cutting his leaves, 
With singular pleasure. . .. I have 


read him. He impresses me thus: 
he teems with power. ... It seemed 
to me, that his strength and beauty 
were not so much those of Joseph, 
the pillar of Jacob’s age, as of the 
Prodigal Son, who troubled his 
father, though he always kept his 
love, . , 

I did not and could not think you 
meant to offer him as your cher- 
ished ideal of the true, great poet; 
- « « Do we not all know that true 
greatness is simple, self-oblivious, 
prone to unambitious, unselfish at- 
tachments? 
this truth in your heart of hearts. 

But if the critics err now . 


I looked 


you shall one day set them right in | 


the second part of “Balder.” You | 
shall show them that you, too, know 
—better, perhaps than they—that 
the truly great man is too sincere 
in his affections to grudge a sacri- 
fice; too much absorbed in his work 
to talk loudly about it; too intent on 
finding the best way to accomplish 
what he undertakes to think great 
things of himself—the instrument. 
And . . if his duties sometimes 
seem to hamper his powers—he feels 
keenly, . . . but if there be a true 
man’s heart in his breast, he can 
bear, submit, wait patiently. 
Faithfully and gratefully, 

Charlotte Bronte. 
Sydney Dobell, Esq. 


—From “The Life of Charlotte 
Bronte,” by Mrs. Gaskell. 


Dahliras 


Dahlias first were brought from 
Spain 

By a marchioness medizxval 

Under Britain’s sun and rain 

They forgot their roots’ upheaval. 

Dahlias ponder words they hear; 

Fold them down beneath each petal; 

Words of love and lordly cheer 

They admire a man of mettle; 

While in women—they like’ best 

Gay marquesas—trichly dressed. 


—Ruth Mason Rice, in “The Golden 
Quill.” 


we are dealing .. 


| 
| 


sought their inspiration from te 
beauty and grandeur of their ancient 
country. So, in many instances, has. 
Mr. John M. Aiken, although the: 
print we reproduce today shows the’) 
artist from another. angle—but it is, 
Scotch all the same. 

The “Mitherless Bairn” looks quite 
content under the care of its ew 
mother, and there seems to exist a 
bond of sympathy between the two.) 
The orphan is nestling happily on the, 
lap of its benefactress, whose arms. 
are folded protectingly round the 
little stranger; and how kindly the 


young woman looks down upon .he 


| wee lamb, 


she herself apparenily 
finding répose and restfulness 
tending her young protégée. 

Of the mellow and subtle values; to | 
be found in many of Mr. Aiken's | 
landscapes there is mone in this little | 


‘print, but the contours, to which che | 


by the i 


artist has almost confined his efforts, 


. The rider then, put | 


I am certain you feel | 


are exceedingly attractive in their 
harmonious lines and the softness vf 
their touch, and they amply suffice 
to give the figure of the woman plas- 
tic form. Her face and more espe- 
cially her hair have been a little 
more intimately dealt with and the 
interest .spontaneously centered in 
the graceful poise of her head. 

Mr. Aiken is to be congratulated | 
upon the choice of his subject and | 
the charming manner in which he 
with convincing simplicity has trans- 
lated it to the copper. 


Drawing 


Singing is very. easy. Drawing, 
though, is much more difficult. I 
have devoted a good deal of time to 
drawing, one way and another; I 
have to attend a great many com- 
mittees. and public meetings, and at 
such functions I find that drawing 
is almost the only art one can satis- 
factorily pursue during the speeches..- 
One really cannot sing during the 
speeches; so as a rule I draw. I do 
not say that I am an expert yet, but 
after a few more meetings, I cal- 


‘culate that I shall know drawing as 


_ | well as it can be known. 


The first thing, of course, is to get 
on to a really good committee; and 
by a good committee I mean a com- 
mittee that provides decent mate- 
rials. An ordinary departmental 
committee is no use; generally they 
only give you a couple of pages of 
lined foolscap and no white blotting- 
paper, and very often the pencils are 
quite soft. White blotting-paper is 
essential. 

Much the best committees from 
the point of view of material are 
committees about business which 
meet at business premises—shipping 
offices, for choice. One of the Pacific 
lines has the best white blotting- 
paper I know; and the pencils there 
are a dream. I am sure the direc- 
tors of that firm are drawers; for 
they.always give you two pencils, one 
hard for noses, and one soft for doing 
hair. 

When you have selected your com- 
mittee and the speeches are well 
away, the drawing begins. Much the 
best thing to draw is a man. Not the 
chairman, or Lord Pommery Quint, 
or any member of the committee, 
but just a man. Many novices make 
the mistake of selecting a subject 
for their art before they begin; 
usually they select the chairman. And 
when they find it is more like Mr. 
Gladstone they are discouraged. If 
they had waited’ a little, it could 
have been Mr. Gladstone officially.— 
A. P. Herbert, in “On Drawing.” 


| ling, 


in’ 


| laden 
‘heather; 
house, perched at the head of the 


| bracken. 


sweep up to the sky line cloven by 
the gash of a gravel pit; bracken 
wells up in the hollows and a rough 
track: leads east over the hill brow 
with willows and deep blue-gicen 
‘grass and bog-myrtle marking the 
springs. On the west, the pale mauve 
interspersed with an occasi na! 


none but the pure in heart can see 
God, as the gospel teaches,” writes 
Mrs. Eddy on page 337 of “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 


strive to reach the Horeb height — 
and the 
corner-stone of all spiritual building _ 


where God is revealed; 


is purity.” 


yellow fern-frond, makes pools and 
lakes of lighter tone amongst the} 
purple heather. Dark spots of furze | 
and a few patches of aak scrub break | 
the undulations; and windless oak | 
itrees, tall and ragged as elms, 
up on the south, framing the valley | 


which stretches away in an obscure | 
| pattern of dark trees and pale dun 


fields, dwindling into misty distauce. 
The sky. however, gray with brood- 
ing clouds, dumb clouds and rain- 
less, encircles us; the line of clond- 
poe hovering darkly on the north, 
nd the rose illumination of the 


west- light struggling through the 


shroud of evening—are of most im- 
| portance. : 

The air is very fresh and pure, 
with the fragrance of the 
it is as clean as the new 


gap and looking down on the circle 
prospect. The treeless hills around 
it consort fittingly with its concrete 
starkness, not yet assimilated with 
its surroundings. A beginning of ter- 
races and formal garden sprays out 
from the house, disappearing inty a 
welte of sorrel and blown grass and 
Order is advancing into the 
'wilderness, checking its careless 
| spontaneity. réplacing the casua, ad- 
_justments of slope and hill with pre- 
cise levels and nicely regulated 
curves and angles. 

The pale new house is taking pos- 
session of the scene, resolying the 
loneliness into a peaceful frame o* 
human life, penetrating the silence 
with a perpetual symphony of human 
sounds, It stands on guard before 
the lonely moors, an outpost of cities, 
although the road terminates a quar- 
ter of a mile away and there is only 
a rough lane to the gate. On the 
north, three converging tracks vanish 
over the hills, gravel and grassy ruts 
marking paths amidst the heather. 

The outline of the hills undulates 
in a semicircle; beyond them, lie 
many miles of common, a waste of 
fern arid heather, studded with in- 
frequent groups of pines. The new 
house fronts them on the north, with 
the air of a barrier, shutting off 
the valley and the western sun. But 
from the south. it rises with the as- 
pect of a castle, toward which the 
valley and the hills ascend. 

The roof itself is a terrace of cun- 
crete with the pale iridescence of the 
blue and green slates tempering the 
gray. The gable wings rise suddenly 
from either side of the flat center. 
We are in a world of gray. The sky- 
dome, fleecy and colorless, lifts into 
measureless space, with rifts of 
faintest blue between the heavy, 
formless masses that darken as they 
descend and hang about the hill- 
top. Now, an apricot glow lies in 
the west. Shadows are creeping up, 
until the hills are masses and ut- 
lines, and the people on the roof sit 
motionless, awed by the silence. 

What is that light reflected on the 
farther walls? Over the eastern hill 
there is a steady radiance; the re- 
flection grows brighter. Stars are 
twinkling out; every minute new 
ones are coming into sight. The 
clouds are clearing to admit .these 
evening’ messengefs and now, & 
sparkle suddenly lights up the hiil; 
a dazzling lantern that advances with 
incredible swiftness, and becomes a 
circle. 

We watch it rise, serene and sure, 
swinging into space while the earth 
below is illumined in a pale clear 
radiance. 


Now the procession of the stars 
and moon begins. 


rise | 


Thrush at Evening 


Written for The Chriatian Science Monitor 


Day after day he came— 

And high upon a chimney pot 

Above that German garden— 

(Always\it was the same) 

He waited while the sombre shad- 
ows fell 

And winding gravelled paths grew 
dim, 

Before he could begin to tell 

What twilight meant to him. 


Below, on balconies at rest 
Sat those who all the day 
Had toiled for the art of song, 
“Drossel! Kleine Meister!” he sings 
best! 
So in the long sweet twilight of the 
spring 
He waited for a star to glimmer 
through, 
Before he could begin to sing 
“Twilight! Sweet! I tell you true!” 


Caroline Lawrence Dier. 


The Lamp Shop 


Soft colors and images seem to 
float in the warm air. Glows of azure 
and old rose; gold and gossamer 
threads; silken cords; tassels with 
crystal pendants; softly suffused pic- 
tures! 

This is the lamp shop with its 
lights and shades, its Italian 
torches, its wrought iron pedestals 
of the Renaissance, its parchment, 
silken, crystalline tops like gaudy 
chapeaux fashioned by glorified 
Parisian milliners. 

Rainbows of only pastel shades 
light the room. A brown brigantine 
sails a foamy green sea under a blue 
and white flecked dome. The soft 
lights are charmingly muffied by 
scarab hues, coral, beige, ivory, sea 
foam and a thousand tints like frag- 
ments of moonlight brought within 
the walls. ° 
‘ In a corner of the shop a jade 
and crimson parrot with a yellow 
beak on a diamond-shaped shade 
sways amid tints of begonia, of tur- 
quoise, of lavender, of brickdust, sal- 
mon, sunset. 

Moths, in clusters. or alone, are 
some of the little shades hovering 
around the warm, soothing lights. It 
is a world of quivering color, sheer 


coverings, gossamer tints that bathe 
the interior of the shop, but never 


cross the threshold into the brilliant 


sunlight of the street. 


Vistas, imagés, forgotten scenes 
and fragments are brought before the 
eyes under the spell of the harmoniz- 
ing glow, playing its symphony, the 
Minuet, fragmentary bars, a far-away 

refrain in lilting appoggiatura notes, 

agments of a dim map of the Middle 
Ages, impressed upon the shades. 

There is no flickering light; only 
a refined impression of radiance. So 
pale are some of the colors reflected 


‘through flimsy veils that the light is 


merely suggested, exuded as it were 
from the warmth. And in this color- 
ful scene, a fluttering lady moves 
gracefully between artistic tangents, 
brocades, tinsel and images of the 
arching bridge and haughty parlor 
lamps, c —— toward the one who 
enters as an animated image see 
the shades. 


‘ 


| 


“He That Doeth”— 


Do the truth you know, ard yom 
shall learn the truth you need to 
know.—George Macdonald. 
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The original, standard and only 
Textbook on Christian Science 
Mind-healing, in one volume of 
700 pages, may be read or pur- 
chased at Christian Science Read- 
ing Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the following . 
styles and bindings: 
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STOCKS SHOW 
A CONFUSED 


PRICE TREND! 23 


Ru 85% 8% si 
“4600 Allied Ch = 120% i = 12 


Erie Issues Weak Feature). 


in Both Stock and 
Bond Trading 


By the Associated Prese 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30—Frequent 
shifting of speculative sentiment im- 
parted considerable irregularity to to- 
day's market, but the main tendency 
appeared to be downward. Trading 
was in small volume, due to the exodus 
of many traders to out-of-town foot- 
ball games, and to a rather general 
disposition on the part of others to 
restrict commitments until after elec- 
tion day. 

Unofficial reports that the Erie Rail- 
road was to be dropped from the re- 
vised Nickle Plate Consolidation, took 
Wall Street by surprise, and caused 
active selling of the Erie issues, which 
sagged a point or two. On the other 
hand, Ghesapeake & Ohio was in brisk 
demand, showing a gain of 4 points at 
one time. Several of the other high- 
grade shares, such as Union Pacific, 
Norfolk & Western and Louisville & 
Nashville were heavy. 

Renewal of selling pressure was ap- 
parent against U. S. Steel common, 
General Motors and some of the other 
recent industrial favorites, but the net 
losses, as a rule, were small. 


The closing was heavy. Total cue 


approximated 500,000 shares. 


Foreign exchanges displayed an} 


easier tone, although with the excep- 
tion of a break of 8 points in Italian 
lire, which were back to around 4% 
cents, the changes were largely rom- 
inal. Demand sterling ruled around 
4.84%, and French francs around 3.15 
cents. 

Heavy liquidation of Erie Railroad 
obligations marked today’s bond trad- 
ing. The market otherwise held firm, 
with buying interest again centered in 
the foreign division. 

Purchases of Erie securities, which 
had been made on the consolidation 
prospects, were hurriedly unloaded. 
The road's general 4s dropped a point, 


and most of the convertible issues fell | 
2 points or more. Wilkesbarre & Bast- 


ern 5s also slumped 2 points. 


French bonds continued to extend 
their gains, with municipals making 


the best showing. The Government ob- 


ligations advanced fractionally, and 


Italian 7s were strong. 


Semi-speculative railroad liens moved | 


forward under the leadership of 


ver & Rio Grande Western 5s and in 


ternational Great Northern Adjust- 
ment 6s. 


SHARP DECLINE 
IN WHEAT MARKET 


By the Associated Frese 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—Wheat values 
underwent a sharp early setback to- 
day, and corn dropped to a new low . 
price record for the season. Selling 
was a good deal influenced by large re- 


ceipts, both of wheat and corn. 


Starting unchanged to 4c off, wheat 


rallied a little, and then headed down 


grade, falling 2 cents a bushel in some 
cases. Corn opened unchanged to *%c 


down, and soon sustained a general de- 


cline. Oats were easy, provisions ir- 


regular. 


Opening prices today: Wheat, De- 
cember 1.42%A, May 1.47%; corn, De- 


cember .72%%, May .83%, July .86%4; 
oats, December 435%, May .47%. 


DU PONT EARNS $9.21 


® A SHARE IN QUARTER 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. re- | 
ports a total income of $13,874,874 for , 
the third quarter this year and net in- | 
come of $13,437,856. After debenture 
dividends, $12,253,949 remained for the 
common stock, equal to $9.21 a share 
compared with $4.74 a share in third 


quarter last year. 
Net income for the nine months of 
1926 was $35,195,170, equal after de- 


benture dividends, to $23.72 a share on 
the common, compared with $11.45 a 
share in the similar period last year. 


Income from investment in General 
Motors for‘the nine months was $20,- 
129,413, equal to $15.12 a share. 


MARKET OPINIONS 


Clark, Childs & Co., New York: 


Recognition of the uncertainty of the 
business situation and the fact that a 


‘very large volume of securities is still 


being carried on borrowed money and 
that the bull movement has already ex- 
ceeded all others in extent and duration, 


- suggest the need of a cautious attitude. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston: Un- 


doubtedly the immediate future of the 
market will be materially affected by the 
results of next week's election. Any great 
change in the present status would ave | 


an unsettling effect. Unless there is ai’ 
drastic overturn, however, we should ex- | 


pect that the market would gradually 
proceed to work out values in accordance | 
with the earnings — of the various lines. 


Elmer H. Bright t& Co., Boston: Novem- | 


ber is rarely a bull month in the stock | 


market. Election results this year might | 
u 


temporarily unbalance the market, 
will have few far-reaching and lasting 
effects. 


‘Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Boston: It 
seems to us that the speculative and in- 


vestment situation is in that nebulous, 
twilight zone, where the immediate 
future prospects are considerably ob- 


scured, and when this is the case, the 


conservative course is to reduce one’s 
commitments and adopt a waiting at- 
titude. Over the next six months or 


year, little can be lost by the adoption of 


such a policy compared to the risk at 
this juncture of being heavily extended 
in the stock market. 


Richardson, Hill & Co., Boston: There 
is nothing new to affect this market 
now. ‘There is a heavy short position 
which will eventually put stocks higher. 
but at the moment the market is being 


held back by election possibilities. Be-- 


cause of the later we look for contin- 
ued irregularity over Tuesday. We think 
stocks will go higher then. 


Tucker, Anthony & Co, New York: 
Basic conditions are so sound, in our 
opinion, and the credit situation so cer- 
tain to show continued ease that any pro- 
tracted bear market is an illogical ex- 
pectation. Fundamentals assert them- 
selves in the long rum We therefore 
advise investors, and speculators as well, 
to be ready to buy seasoned issues, espe- 
cially rails, on any severe weakness 
within the next few days: while if elec- 
thon returns are favorable, a definite up- 
— should oo headway without 

elay 


Hornblower & Weeks, Boston: Trading 


has again reached a dead center. The 
main part of the list is neither weak nor 
strong. Meanwhile, it seems to us that 
traders will continue their attitude of 
cautiousness until after the elections. 
With floor traders maintaining this atti- 


tude, we would do likewise. A better tone 


has developed in the oil group with some 


disposition being shown on the part of 


péople most familiar with the oil in- 
dustry to buy stocks. é 


TATTERSALL’S COTTON INDICES 
MANCHESTER, Eng., Oct. 30—Tat- 
tersall’s relative numbers for prices in 
Lancashire cotton market show for Oct. 
23 «stoppage of the downward move- 


ment that has been under way for the | 


last seven weeks. : 


NEW YORK TITLE 2 MORTGAGE 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30—New York Title | 


& Mortgage Company will increase = 
stock to $15,000,f rom $12,900,000 


is understood the new stock will a 
share. 


offered to stockholders at $300 a 


45400 Gen Motors. 149%, 


-~ 


_—- 


én 
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100 Devoe & 32 321 
560 Det Ed ben 24s aif 
2800 Dodge A ... 23% 23% 
100 Dodge pf .. 825, © 825, 


2 gn 

tlec Batter 4 2 
200 Elec Boat ‘ rae: $4 
1100 Elec L&P . Bf 
3100 Elec Refrig 16 45% 
400 Elk Horn .. 15 15 
500 Elk Horn - oF 30 
200 Erie SS . 24 


25, ° 82 2 ‘ 
200 East Kodak tie nig i 118% 
Axle 23% 237 


176500 Erie ....... HH % 638 


9200 Erie 1 pf! 46 ‘45! 
500 Erie Jee * Prt 
500 Eureka Vac 51% 51% 
100 Fairb Morse 43% 


100 Fed“L.t & Tr 
200 Fed Mot T 25% 
100 First Na St rs 30% 


43 , re 
1400 Fam Play .113% “s 113% 113% 
r 32% .- 4 32% 33 


1100 Fisk Rubber 17 
200 Fisk Rub Ipf 79 
500 Fleischm’nn. 47% «47 


tut, 2 =a 75 72 
1000 oily AR = 30 30 
100 Gabriel . oa 29 
600 GenAmTk . 2 


2 4 
3000 Gen Asphalt tai 73 
800 Gen Elec.... 8214 81% 
600 Gen Elec Sp 11% «11 
100 Gen Gas&E. 3914 39 
1 


200 Gen ODA * 34 - 
. 200Gen Rys.. rr a1 


100 Goodyr ppf..107 107 
2400 GothSH n... 60% 59% 


24) GothSH Ipf. 118 118% 18% 118 


1900 Gothim 

700 Gould Co-op. 9 

1300 Granby ... 31% 41 
100 Grt Nor pf. 77%, T7% 
100 Grt W Sug. 9934 99 
100 Gulf Mobile. 36 


% 36 6 
300 Gulf Mo pf. 106% 106% 106 
fh 


300 Gulf Steel... 


100 Gulf Stl pf. 100 100 =—100 
25 - 25 


00 Hayes Wh., 25 
« 42 


700 Hud Man.. 38% 38 
7500 Hudson Mot. 42% 41% 
200 Hupp Mot... 20 20 
2300 om 9 oll & G 27 8626, 
100 Indian Refin 8% 8 
100 Inspiration . 25% 25 
2000 Interboro R. 44 43 
2400 Inter Agri., 10% 8 98 
300 Int Ag ppf. 62 59 
700 Int Business 52 -$1 
100 Int Cement.. 49% - 

2900 Int Comb... 40% 


014 
200 Int Harv... .127 138 : 9 
19200 Int M pf rta 4% 4) a en % 


1500 Int Match pf 63% 63 


4700 Int MMar pf 36 35 ke 36 


$00 Int Nickel... 36 35 
600 Int Pa Pisce ? 


pe 54 5” 
100 Int ree 1% 96 96% 


200 Iowa Cent. 


Se 
9000 Int Tel & T.118 116 11 4 
14 19% 191 


400 Jordan’ Mot. 16 163 
ordan t. 4 16 
10 Kan & Gulf, ‘é i$ 
200 Kavser ..... 40% 40% 
400 Kelly Spring 10 10% 

2500 Kennecott. . 61% 
300 Kraft Chee. 61% 61 
1000 Kresge .... 50 50 


3200 Lago Oi] ... 21% 21% 
500 Lambert Co 71% 70 
300 Lehn Fink.. 35% 35 
400 Liquid Carb 45 45 
600 Loews Inc.. 44 44% 
200 Long Bell A 46 

100 Lou G&E A 28% 23% 
300 Lou Oil Ref 14 


% 14% «#214 
200 Louis + N..128 127% 128" 13 
11500 Mack T 4 92 
100 Mack T ipf. “ante Abt he 11 
11 11 


300 Macy ...... 118 


me 50 50 
1800 Marland on . 53% 54 


2260 Mariand rts a, 
100 Math Alkali. 83% &3 


2800 May Dpt mie py ts 143% 
+» 24% 23% 23% 


200 May tag 

100 Mex Seabd.. 85, 8 8S 

700 Miami Cop... 17% 17% 
1300 Mid Cont ... 29% 29% 
1500 Mid States... 1% 1% 
400 Mid State ct % 

100 Miller Rub 35 35 
100 ay “gy pf o1% 61% 


% 5% 
190 Motometer A 35% 35%, 
600 Nash Mot .. 55% 55% 
100 Nat Cash R 38% 38 
1400. Nat Dairy . 68. 67. 
200 Nat Dpt Sto 25% 25% 


200 Nat Supply.. 73 


200 NY Air Br. rin 
200 NY Canhers 32 


4 
135 NYRy ct2sta,144 
1100 Norf&éWest 164 
1500 No Am .... 48 
7JOQNo Pac .... 76 
2800 Onyx Hos... 38 
200 Oppenheim... 58 
200 Otis Elev bees 


106 Otis Stl ppt 64 
2200 Owens Bot.. 79 


400 Pan-Am Pet 65 
19200 Pan-Am B . 66 
200 Pan-Am wB 31% 


Panhandl pt 73 


s50b Penn RR. 
900 Penn Seabd a 


300 Pierce O pf 12 
300 Pierce Pet . 


100 Pitts WV . 


1400 Pub Ser oo 


0 
300 Ray Copper. 7 


200 Rey nolds s.. 

100 Royal Dutch 
100 Safety Cable 
es St Joseph... 


0 

200 Seabd AL pf = 
4500 Seara Roe.. 

100 Seneca Cop. 

300 Shell Union. 

200 Simmons ... 3 


500 So Calif Ed. 
800 So Dairies A 
400 Dairies ad a 


8 si 
‘*g500 Sta Oil Cal.. 
2200 Sta Oil NJ. tt 
00 Sta O NJ pf.116% 
800 St-Warner .. 64 
5900 een - $1 
100 Sub Bo 


17900 Super Oil. i 


700 Symngton A 


4700 Tex Gulf S.. 
12700 Tex P Coal. 


100 Under eas 51 


Markets at a Gl ance 


By the Associated: teed 
NEW YORK ‘ 
Stocks: Heavy; Erié ‘shares deat 


while Chesapeake & Ohio ailvances. 


Bonds: Mixed; Erie issues break 


sharply. 


Foreign Exchanges—Easy ; Italian 

lire reacts. 

Cotton: Firm; strong Liverpool 

cables.: 

Sugar: Steady; trade buying. 
CHICAGO 


ing. 
Corn: Lower; sympathy with wheat. 
Cattle: Dull. 

Hogs: Easier. 


Market Averages 
By the Assoctated Press 


: STOCKS 
20 Industr’ls 20 Ralir'ds 
- 122.0 


Saturday Sesbocccecceeseets 

Friday SEPP OUP ETT 122.36 
Week ARO ..ceeeeeeeee 136,75 120.96 
Year ARO eee ee eeeeeees 137. 86 109.36 
, High 1926 eodcocccesceshSds 46 128.52 
SE ic icnc secs 123.11 105.88 


Total stock sales 621,500 shares. 
BONDS 


Saturday Friday 
Ten first-grade rails .. $2.25 92.22 
Ten secondary rails.... 94.76 94.75 
Ten public utilities..... 94.43 94.3 
Ten industrials .......100.98 100.17 
Combined average .... 95.38 95.38 
Combined cong ll yeah 94.80 wees 
Combiend y 92.i $l Tere 


Total bond vt $6,897, 000. 


BOSTON STOCKS 


Closing Prices 

~~ lawt—-—~ 

Sales High Low Uct.W OUct.2v 

150 Am T&T ...146% 146% 146 

10 Am Woolen 28 28%, 284, 28% 

25 Am Wool 2 $1 BU% SU% B1% 

47 Atchison ..152% 150 rire 151% 1b1% 
5 7 y 74% 


~ 
es 
- 
P 
S. 


30 BaM 
120 Cal & Hecla 16 16 16 16 


¥7 Edison Elec 220 220 220 220% 
l0 Eng Pub .. 20 20 20 ae 
160 Fisk ipf .. 17% 174% 17% 17% 
107 Gen Elec .. 82% 82 824, 82% 
70 Ger CréiIn . 20 1y 200 soo 
165 Gillette .... oti YS% YS4 94% 
65 Granby .... ole 31 31 31 
200 Hardy ..... 19% I%% 19 19% 
36 Island Crk " 193 «193 ee 
100 Keweenah . 2 2 2 


150 Mass Gas .. 8 4 87% 87 a 
18 Mass Gas pf 68 % 68 68. 
os > pe peor agnaal et ih “rn — os 
ohaw 42% 42% 
157 Nash ..... ce 55% «SBR sete 
10 Nat Leather 2% 323 2 é 
519 Nelson H... 25 25 25 25 


100 New Cnelia. 28 23% 23% .. 
908 NE Tel......114% 114 114 Me 
’ i] 


110 sin me 5 5 5 ee 
a NA Util pf. Me € 19 19 o* 
25 No Butte.. 3 3 23s 
2100 Oly The cts. 13. 18 13 18 
30 Pac Mills... 41 41 41 Alte 
22 Pocahontas . gt lZ'y 12%, Il% 
120 Reece Fold.. i... = 1% 
10 Swedish Inv. seats 104% 104% 164 


10 Swift Inter... 184%, 184, 18% 183% 
70 Torrington: . 70 |. 70 70 ee 
20 Un Twist D 27% 27% 27% ..., 
136 Un Pac Ry 162% 1615, 162% .. 
180 Uni Shoe .. 49% 49% 49% 49 
110 Uni Shoe pf 29 29 29 . 
118 US Rubber 59% 58% 58% 60% 
110 US Smelt pf 44% 4444 44% 44% 
160 US Steel ...1395, 138 139 139% 
45 one gh Sec ah 104 = 104 = 


= es Ch nw 0 


100 Ward Bk ‘AL 10015 
+388 Warner BA +5% 


300 White Eagle 2 
1400 White Mot. . 


1700 Willys-Over. 195% 
100 Willys-O pf ~7 


2100 Woolworth | 
600 Wor Pump . 
100 Wright Aer. 28 % 
700 Youngstown. 84% 


FALL RIVER CLOTH — 
PRICES HOLD FIRM 


FALL RIVER, Maas., Oct. 30 (Spe- 
cial)—The anticipated forced drup in 
cloth prices because of the large cot- 
ton crop did not develop here this 
week, quotationg holding remarkably 
firm, particularly for spot and near-by 
goods and for certain scarce construc- 
ns. Price shading ranged only from 
an eighth to a quarter of a cent, and 
this only on future contracts. 

Trading reached only 
piece leve] that has been maintained 
for the last several weeks. 
was largely confined to sateens, twills 
and medium wide goods. 

Twelve cents was the prevailing 
price of 4:37 sateens for spot deliv- 
ery, with contracts being accepted at 
For spot delivery, 
4:70's brought 11 cents and the 82x48s, 
reverse twists, 8% cents. 

The shh-tnek, 44x40s, sold at from 
32%-inch, 52x40s, 

7:508, at 5%c, and 49 
squares of the same width at 45éc. In 
the narrow makes, the 25-inch, 40x32s, 
sold at 2% cents. 

Quotations on 
tions today are: 
i%c; 39-inch., 56x44s, ‘ 
64x60s, 5c; 27-inch., 56x52s, 4%ec; 25- 
inch., 56x44s, 37&c; 
4:37s, sateens, 12c. 


WESTERN UNION TO 
EARN $15 A SHARE 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30 (4)—Newcomb | 
president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, sailing for | 
Europe today, estimated the company's | 
net earnings for 1926 ai about 
000,000 which would be equal to around 
. The company 
$15.21 a share in 1925. 

“Our southern business will show a 
$3,000,000 loss this year, but despite 
this shrinkage our business is running 
about 1 per — oa a mae ago. ' 
The southern division is our only soft : ; : 
spot and the majority of this decline | Dec ..:..+. 1a7ig ee erty wt 
in Florida, wherg our business | Ji, 140%, -40% 138 1.38. 
shrinkage is $60,000 a week a3 con- | ai 
trasted with last year. There -vill be | 
no cut in cable rates. The wireless 
situation is helping our cable business 
rather than hurting it.” 


. 81 
100 Goodrich ... 49% 49% 49% 
107 


37 Minch., 664x104, 


HOCKING VALLEY REPORT 


Hocking Valley reports for the nine 
2916 | mohths ended Sept. 30, 1926, net of $2,- 
152,597 after taxes an 
lent to $19.56 a share on 110,000 shares: te | 
compared with $1,277,791, 
share in the first nine months of. 1925. 
Net for September totaled $262,156, com- : 
pared with $123,353 in September, 1925. 


charges, equiva- 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ORDER 

NEW YORK, Oct. 30— Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company has 
received a $560,000 order for equipment 
for an electric safety sytem to be in 
stalled in the. Holland vehicular tunnel 
ork and New seni dct 


25% between New Y 


418 Utah apex: 4% 4% 

100 Utah als ry 1% le 1% 
160 Venezuela .. 13 12% 13 12% 
100 Waldorf ... 21% 21% =#%21% #2121 
20 Walworth .. 16 16 16 16 
85 War Bros .. 56% 56 56% sr 
185 Westingh’se 67% 67% 67% 67 
200 Winona .... .13 13 13 e6 

BONDS 


® | 50000 Angio-Ch 78 964% 96% 96% = .. 


; 20000 C oases .. 944, Y4ly 
1000 E Mass 5s B 69 69 69 ée 
3000 Key Tel 68 984g S84y Y8'Q BB 


: 2000 Miss Riv 5s 100% 100% 100% .. 


2000 NH 6'gs ...100% hey 100% .. 
5000 NE Tel 43gs 4 94 ee 
7000 Poc Coal is 103% 103% 103% 103% 


BOSTON CURB 


(Quotations to 1:45 p. m.) 
High Low Last 


Ardsley ener eee ee eeees 24 2 ee 
Bagdad Silver .........28 ..27 rt 
Bagdad Smelting .... . 4 .33 34 
Butte eee etevoeeeeeeve eeee 92 .80 .92 
Boston & Montana Scone 31 .33 

- Champion ee ereeeereeeee ll .09 41 
Cheyenne eeteeeeoaeeve 1. 1 ] 4 
Chief Cons Min ....... 2 2 2 
A ecccccecccces 8 1%y 2% 


SE SOOUGP cccccec te 8060thStitiA 
Col Em 


Dun Glenn eeeeeeeeeees ly 1. , lys 
Grey Wolf igebeneeddee 8 40 40 
General Mines eee er erene 1’ 1% ls 
HOOd  ....ceeeses cocecs 69 49. 49 
Houghton Copper ,.... 16 16 16 
I aho eevee eeeeeeeeeeeee 2 2 2 d 
No Belle seveerrenerens 91 89 .90 


Paymaster ........s0..- 68 68 
Peavine ..... cccccoscosuae. . 04 8d 
Per Pet e*ereeeeeeeee ee .96 .93 95 
Quinby eeeves seceseneen. BS 13 13% 
ST ED occ cc ccccce o% 5 f% 
Bliver Dyke .....cccvee 2 2 
ES vbuee ly 1% si 
United Verde Ext .... 25% 24% «625 
Verde Central Copper.. 2% 2% 828% 
sn ccc eeceses 1 1 


Total sales, 102,680 oe § 
NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by H. Hentz & Co., New York 


and Boston) 
wast Prev 
Open High w Sale Close 
i atone + leeee 74 12.58 12.60 12.42 
EE 70 12.80 12.62 12.68 12.60 
ER 12.96 12.99 12.87 12.93 12.72 
ay 13.18 13.21 13.08 13.16 12.97 
nn i... 45 13,34 13.39 13.19 


13/40 13:4 
Spots 12. 85. up 20. 
New Orleans vse” 
High Low sale close 


Open 
Dec. .....-12068 12.74 12.62 12.68 12.69 }. 


Jan. ......12.77 12.80 12.68 12.74 12.58 
Mar. ......12.958 12.958 12.88 12.90 12.74 


Chicago Cotton 


Prev 

High Tow Close close 

Dec — 12.73 12.60 12.65 12.49 
eects cc ckheee. .1s08 128s 32.08 
RT ans 6606's eo 13.00 12.92 12.97 12.74 


Liverpool oon, 
Opening High Low Sale Close 
are 68 6.70 6.1% 6.66 


a ccs., 1.01 7.33 2.01 7.13 696 


Spots 6.98, up 13. Tone at close very 


steady. Sales (British 6000 ; (American) 


CHICAGO BOARD 


May eeeeees 1.47 


‘Cove 
DOC wcecoes «75% 17534 .74% 7446 


| May cies. O29. 38%..463% 28% 


‘July ...... .85% .85% 84%  .84% 


Oats 
Dec eeeeee 43%, 435, 43 4314 
Ma ee 47 a, AT% 7 47% 
July ....... 47% 47% 46 46% 
d 


Lar 
Oct .cose<s.-13.30 13.30 13,00 13.00 
Jan e*e«eee oe > ¥ 00 13.00 12.82 13.90 
| May beevccotal@ 13.10 13.87 . 12.87 


NORFOLK & WESTERN EXTRA 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30—The Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Company de- 
clared an extra dividend of $3 a share 
on the common stock and the regular 
quarterly dividend ‘of $1.75 a share on 
the common stock; both payable Dec. 18 
to stock of record Nov. 30. Extra divi- 
dends of $1 a share have been declared 
om the common stock at the October 


mee in previous years. 


x Rubber 8s °36. 
Nee even Tae Ai. 


Wheat: Weak; heavy eastern sell- Anaconda Cop 68 


Anaconda Cop 7s ‘38. cevees 106% 
Andes Cop deb 7s '43........106 
Anglo-Chile 7s ‘45., 
Armour & Co 4 


4 
ated Oll sa 36. srevee LOB 
Atch T&SF gen 4 
Atch Tene 4a E "Ok div '28, $8 
Atl Coast Line unt 4ion '64.. 98 
AS Coast L L&N col 4s wa 90 

1 & Dan Yst 4@ '48........ 
rv if & Danv 2d y Mis hades 0 
8. 


B&O 58 ct Swn div.. 
B&O 48 Tol A C fg 34 *69..... a1 


40 

Bell Tel of Pa "te by "48 B.. 2 

5s 0 Co 04 103% 102 ' 
Beth Steel p m ce. 9 97 
Reth Steel rfg 5s ° 
Beth Steel con sie. “ba peaeun 95% 
Beth Steel con 68 A ‘48 
Botany Cons —, 6498 ‘$4... 8414 
Bkiyn Ed gen 58 A ‘49 “en ‘ 
Bklyn-Man Tr af 68 ‘68.. 
Bkly Un El ist 5s "Spi encox , 92 


Cal Pet sf G1a8 '33 
Peg uey Sug pF a Ts '42.. oT 


Fisk Rubber 8s : 
Fla East Coast 5@ '74...... 98% 
Fr Va Ga..-.... 107%; 
Gen Petrol 68......... Heoese ct 

Goodrich lsat 6% 


Int Tel & Tel 5& ss *45......109 


Int & Gt Nor ad 


Liquid Carbon 68 ct » BS 

—— deb 58 '37...... 97% 

— rtg Se ‘52.100 

eeeeeeeeeee Re 
osguee 

TaN S Mon ‘col OME, ccceus 86% 


Manati Sug ist 744s °42..... 99 
Manhat Ry con te . eS > 


Mo K & T pl 48 B 
K & T pl 58 A 62. mpese sana 


. NEW YORK E BON D anne 


H 
me ie 


**ere ee ee 


& T col 5s : , See 
af 5s eee . 00 
Am ta & T deb bites '43...... 106 
pe Founders 6s 40... -103 

WV & Elec ” 34. ee th 


7%... 


BéO 5s ser D “es @ ee e*eeeeeeeaee &% 
B&O ist 4s ‘48. 


*eeeeev ee ee eee 


Se sae hace 
sthuae + te 


“en vere 


New Eng 4s ‘61. es 


G 2 ° 
Leather "tet 68 Ree oe 
Pacific Ist 48 '49........ 91 


1 
scoces 99 
Bs 37 ....102 


Gt West 4s 59 e+eeetes 69%, 
M&éStP deb 4s 
M&StP deb 4s '34 ct .. oe 
M&éStP gen 4a ‘89 ... 83% 
M&StP gold 4m ‘25 ct.. 54% 
M&StP cv 4148 "32 ct.. 54% 
M&StP rf@ 4'en 2014 . if 

pe rfg 4198 2014 ct.. “a 


"34 10. 54% 


2014 ct... 54 
M&StP col 68 ‘34 ..... 1944 
Ratiway 5s °27 741 


34 *-eeeeee. : 2 
hi Ter Ha&SE in 5s ‘60... 844 
& cma’ Til 2 a sbseede Oe 


Seebeeeeuee 11% 
Chi aw haliann +i "62 “hoat 103% 
Chile Copper col 68 °32 
Cities Ser P&L 6s ° 
Clev CC&StL deb 49s ‘31 .. 991 
Clev CC&StL rig 6s A A °29 .103 


Colo&So rfg 4% 5 
Commercial Ca 4 48 2397 . 80% 
Commercial Credit 68 '34 .. 98 

Qos Pow 6s ‘47 "10414 
Comp Tab Rec 6s ‘41 ...... 105 

Con Gas 5'gs °45 
Consum Pow uni 5a '52 ....100% 
Crown Cork & Seal fs "42 .. 95%, 
| Crown Wil Paper 6s ...... 991, 
Cuba Cane Sug deb 78 '30 .. 92%, 
Cuba Cane Sug deb Ss "30 .. 96 

Cuba Nor Ry 68 °'66 ....... 45 


peeee 105% 


eol 8s °31... “1078 
TAT Se '37 .... 101% 
Del & Hudson 548 °37 See 
Den Gas & Elec 5s sta ..... » 97% 
Den Gas&Blee 5s ‘51 ...... 974% 
Den & Rio G con 4s ‘26 cows 90% 
(7 im 5s "28 eee od O91, 
Wn 5a "55 esee eee 73% 
"6S **eeee eee “102%, 
ag 7s "42 eeeeee 71% 
| Detroit 4 col 58 33 .......101% 
Detroit Ed Ss °49 .... 
Detroit Tun 4\a "GL ccccocce 964% 
e Bros sf 6s Mg coccce OO 


voonne 


*eneeeee 


Il, 

aE ie. Lt 5198 8 "49 vo 104K 
ae peaes «ee 106! 

E Cuba Sug eee .. 105% 
Elk Horn is war 
Empire Gas & F 7428 
Empire Gas & F 64es8 ‘41. 
Erte ist con 4s ‘9 


"5 . 
5 an: eeeeeeeeeese f 
ree ocean ene 


Sayer 5 


BAT. eee ee 105% 


1. eeenveee 


0 
$y} apes ° fi 


0. 1 
y Can ts “40... . 211814 
Great Northern Bie *52.....106 
"ai 0+ aoe 11 


"56. sone 102% 


*eree eeeeeveveaeaeaee 


**#nseeveeveveeere 


a oe fad I rey 
Inter Rap Tran r 
Inter Rap Trans 


ar. -” r "41....6. 89% 


*e*#envreneeeee 


“WEaccece 963% 
100 


8 "52.... 79% 
95 


MM, cacedeceecs f 
ts&Mem 49 °36.... 921% 
Kan By Term ist 4s "60. 875 
Tire 8s *31....103% 

4a ‘49 80 


Rinne Co Elev 4a 49 sta.... 80 
Kresge Found 6s 
Laclede Gas rfg 58 '34...... 101 

Laclede Gas 5%s ‘'53........ 1035, 


"Es ceedoe R5 
Riis > 98 
i) re, fee pooonevenam 
Mo Pac 3rd ext ih nes ; 
Mobile & — ERPS aie 
Montana Power 58 A 43. 101 


Montreal Tram col 58 Ae, 96 
Morris & Co Ist $69 °39.. ++ 0 


NYC 9 
NYC&HR rtg & on 4%48 2013. 97% 
NYC&HR rfg & im és 2013. 104% 


s "3 107 
N a Chi & St L ‘ike f "74. .104% 
N ¥ Chi & St L 6s 
N Y Air Brake 6s. 


A "31. vee 003% 
*eeeeeee .- 101 by 


‘Roeeeees: 2% 


’ 3 2% 
N Y Brey rfg 644s *4 » nels 115% 
6s "40 oe ekemaae 


.10 
NY W'chester & B 448 '46.. 77% 
Niag Falls Pow 5s °32 00 


Nor Am Ed sf 6448 ‘48 . er in 
Nor Ohlo Tr & Lt 6« A ‘47... 

Pac gen 3s 2047 ....... oe 
Pac pr in 49 °97 ...., 90% 
"Nor Pac is C 2047 
. States Pow is A ‘41 ., 99% 
Nor States Pow 6« B ‘41 ..105% 
Ohio Riv gen 5s °37 $ 

Or Nav con 4s "46 .. 92 
Ore Short t.ine rfg 4s °29 .. 98 
Ore Wash RR&N 4s ‘61 .... %7 
Pec Coast Ist 5a °46 
Pac Gas & Elec 35s ‘42. 

Pac Tel & Tel ae ss 52 +++ 101K 


eee ever en 93 
100° 


CA Me Me ee ee ae nm Bert 

poe cae ia RR Ba eh Middle West Utilities Company; 

provides through its subsidiary companies 

pa public services to more than 1700 
communities in 19 states. 


_ 
ou SO DN i OP A, ee EO ee ae eee me ee ~ 
~ al 


47 
Pub Eve El Pow 68 ‘48 ....1 
Pub Svc E & G a - aoa 
Pub Svc NJ 68 ° 
Punta te tine a 


i 108 % 
48 a "39. si deal sii 


A booklet describing this company will be 
pach a 


Reming Arms sf 


Rio G Junction is 
Rio G & W Isat 4s '39 
Rio G & W col 4s' 
Rochester Gas 7 


Tucker, Auabiaiies & Co. 


dente of Noo Taree 


NEW YORK 
‘120 BROADWAY 


74 STATE STREET 


PL Yt t+ 4 


REPORT OF 
STATE BUILDING AND LOAN EXAMINER 


Jacksonvilie, Florida, July Sth, 1926. 
I hereby certify that I have examined the 
the Home Building and Loan Company and found its 
in a sound and conservative manner, 
. including the establishment Ans 
plied with. Their statement of 
and fair presentation of the Company's affai rs. 
(Signed) R. S. ADAMS, State Building 6nd Loan Examiner, 


The Home Building and Loan Company has 
ears and has the proud record of net havin 
losed a mortgage, has always sah a 
always paid 8 per cent dividends, 

Company can now pay off $110.00 tor \Soaie ’s 


OUR STOCK I8 NON -ASSBSSABLE 


Applications for loans far exceed our available funds, We respectfally solicit 
your investments. 


OME BUILDING and LOAN COMPANY 


Under Btate Supervision 
205 F. Adame Street, Jacksonville, Fl.. Phone 2667= 


Brion Russell & Co. 


INSURANCE 
of Every Description 
108 Water Street, Boston 
Telephone. Main 


3% 


sol als a 
== 


Pig mia Re PR 


> x 


various securities held by 
business conducted 
and that the gy eng A of th go 


ha 
ilities gives an a 


Seabd A!l Fla Ry 68 ‘35. 
Sharon Steel Hoop 8s 41... .10 
Sierra & San F Pow ies "49 oe 
Sinclair Cn O 6s “ 
Sinclair Cn O col 7s '37.. 
Sinclair Cru.O 6a ‘'28........ "106 A 


been in business over Ave 
lost a Dollar, not having 
yore on demand — has 


33 101% 
So Carolina &€ G RR 5%8..101% 
P Rico Sug 7s '4l...... a 


Pacific CV 4m '29..ccccce 98 
Pacific rf@ 48 '55....+6+- 92 
Pac col je "hbk ccceventenee 


BP: 
NEW YORK CURB 


INDUSTRIALS 


Sales in hundreds) 
t So Ry pf..118% 


So Ry is M 

So'west Bell Tel rfg 5s 54. .102 
Tex & Pac ist 5a 2000 105 
Tex & Pac Mo rs Stes "64. Be 


T arenes 5% 
ne re i be 


Union Pacific rig. 
Union Pacific 6s 

U 8 Rubber is Ky 
. S Rubber sg Bede a 
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MAINE CENTRAL PAYS 
$1 ON COMMON STOCK 


Maine Central Railroad declared the 
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$1 on the common, payable Dec. 15 to 
stock of record Dec. 1. A $1 common 
dividend was also paid June 15. 
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THREE TEAMS 
UNDEFEATED 


Columbia U. C. Plays in 


‘First Match, Winning 
From Crescent A. C. 
METROPOLITAN INTERCLUB 
SQUASH TENNIS 
r~Matches—, —Games—, 
Won Lost i oy Lost P.C. 
New York A. C. 2 
Yale Club .... 2 
Crescent A. C., 1 
Princeton Club, 1 
Harvard Club.. 0 
Gramercy P. C. 6 


(Class B) 
Columbia U. Cc. 3 
Interfrat Club. 1 
Montclair A. C, 1 
Short Hills C.C. 0 
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Special from Monitor Bureau ° 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30—The present 
champions, Columbia University Club, 
made their first appearance in the 
1926-27 competition for the Class B 
squash tennis championship in the sec- 
ond round yesterday, having won their 
initial match by default. With the 
same lineup with one exception by 
which they captured the later matches 
last season, they defeated the team 
of the Crescent Athletic Club, 6 to 1, 
the only victor for the Brooklyn or- 
ganization being Edward W. Kleinert, 
who disposed of R. H. Reuter in 
straight games. J. L, Kerbeck, D. W. 
Haines and Gardner Hirons, the three 
stars who were promoted to the class 
as the result of their performances in 
Class C last season, all continued their 
brilliant performances in the higher 
class, winning in straight games. 

Yale Club and New York Athletic 
Club, winners last week, continued to 
maintain a perfect record. Yale Club, 
with several Class C players included 
in the lineup, won every match from 
Short Hills Club, losing only one game 
in the entire play. But the Mercury- 
Foot team had a real battle to over- 
come the seven of the Interfraternities 
Club, and not until the final match be- 
tween J. C. Lyons, the basketball star, 
and W. A. Naumer, had been won by 
the former, was the issue determined 
in favor of the New York Athletic 
Club, € to 3. 

Prince:on Club, encountering the 
strong team of the Harvard Club, on 
its home courts, defeated the latter by 
the unexpected margin of = to 2. Most 
of the battles were close, however, 
requiring three games. Only at the 
foot of the list were the Harvard Club 
players able to win. 

Montclair Athletic Club, which had 
been unable to assemble a team for 
the opening round last week, managed 
to get together six to conquer the 
Gramercy Park Club, one of the new- 
comers in the class, 5 matches to 2. 
As the Gramercy Park Club has been 
unable to find quarters to play its 
home games so far, the match was 
played on the Crescent Athletic Club 
courts. The summary: 

COLUMBIA U. C. 6, CRESCENT A. C. 1 

J. L. Kerbeck, Columbia WU. C., de- 
feated J. W. Ivins, Crescent A. C., 15—4, 


15—11 
. Kleinert, Crescent A. C., de- 
Reuter, Columbia U. C. 
15—2, 15—10 


J. N. Cole, Columbia U. C., defeated 

. BE, Lawrence, Crescent A. C., 15—6, 
15—?7. 

D. W. Haines, Columbia U. C., de- 
feated A. R. Perpall, Crescent A. C., 
15—7, 15—4. 

Gardner Hirons, Columbia U. C., de- 
feated H. R. Burroughs, Crescent A. C., 
15—8, 15—12. 

Peter Grimm, Columbia U. C., defeated 
N. F, Torrance, Crescent A. C., 12—15, 


15-9, 15—4. 
Columbia WU. C., de- 


Larson, 
. Andrews, Crescent A. 


YALE CLUB 7, SHORT HILLS C. C. 0 


L. H. Sonneborn, Yale Club, defeated 
aay Cottrell, Short Hills C. C., 15—2, 
o-U,~7- 
W. B. Schleiter, Yale Club, defeated 
J. R. Montgomery, Short Hills Cc. C., 
15—-12, 15—6, 
J, 8 Davidson, Yale Club, defeated E. 
‘ — Short Hills C. C., 7—15, 15—4, 
H. K. Cross, Yale Club, defeated G. L. 
Lewis, Short Hills C. C., 15—12, 15—9. 
R. J. Larner, Yale Club, defeated W. 
-: Ti desert Short Hills C. C., 15—7, 


ee Smith, Yale Club, defeated 
Lemuel Skidmore, Short Hills C. C., 


15—3, 15—3. 

Lambert Prettyman, Yale Club. de- 
feated J. S. Dennis, Short Hills C. te 
15—7, 15—7. 

NEW: YORK A. C. 4, INTERFRATER- 
NITIES CLUB 3. 

Lee: reese, New York A. C.,, 
efeated S. R. Jandorf, Interfrat iti 
Club, 15—13, 15—11. én 
H, ee Interfraternities Club, de- 

S. Green, New Yor es 
15—7, 15—11. mgthein 

Milton Baron, Interfraternities Club, 
defeated J. Cc. Rochester, New York A. 

°, oon v. 

P ; seo te | gg it New York A. C., 
efeate . E Ison, Interf j 
Club, 1. ie.32 rfraternities 

; , chert, New York A. C.. de- 
feated W. B. Hervey, Interfratern 
Club, 615, 15—18 15-10. nn 

f . Seward, Interfraternities Club 
defeated M. M. Sterling, N r 
C.,; 15-98, 15—5. ae 
ae Cc mous, “gag reek A. C., defeated 

; F aumer, Interfrat 7 
‘56 ahne raternities Club, 

PRINCETON C. 5, HARVARD C. 2 : 

S. M. Sperry, Princeton Club, defeated 
C.F. Fuller, Harvard Club, 15—9, 8—15, 


Edwin Muller, Princeton Club, defeated 
+! B. Woods, Harvard Club, 17—18, i5—7, 


E. L. Maxwell, Princeton Club, defeated 
-f * and, Harvard Club, 11-15, 


: Jt.. Har 

15—10, 14—18, 15—10. saeetinnet 4 

me = Pg Jr., 

defeatec ‘ . Warburg, 4 

idk ae ee rg, Harvard Club, 
G. A. Brownell, Harvard Club, defeated 

L. F. Page. Princeton Club. 1 , 15—4. 

Wende!! Davis, Harvard Club, defeated 

meer Piel, Princeton Club, 2-15, 15—11, 


Princeton Club, 


ons 


MONTCLAIR A. C. 5, GRAMERCY P. @. 2 


E. H. Heminway, Gramercy Park 
won from Felix A. Jenkins, Scontatair a 
ne ae Satault. nes 
. F. Brown, Montclair A. C., def 
* nea, Gramercy Park Club, mS. 
o—12. 
R. B. Luchars, Montclair a. © . 
eee ve ~ Rauh, Gramercy Park Clun 
’ Winpenny, Montclair A. C.. de- 
Cia SE cp sat meae Gramercy Park 
ric Gugler. Gramercy Park Club, d 
feated J. G. Waldron, Montclair A’ a 
1512, ae clair A. C., 
obert Messer, Montclair A. 
feated “J. K. Smith, i 
ag go 15—11. 
-. ©. Halsey, Montclair A. C., defeated 
A.-L. Noel, Gramercy Park Club. 13 
Ate! zone y rk Club, 15—12, 


. de- 
Gramercy Park 


LEADING BY FOUR LAPS 

CHICAGO, Oct. 30 (®)—With- 25 hours 
to go, the German-American team of 
Otto Petri and Dave Lands, the latter 
of Irvington, N. J., led the nela by 
four laps’in the international six-day 
bicycle race at the coliseum at the end 
of the one hundred and twenty-first 
hour. The race will end <t 11 o'clock 
tonight. Fourteen of the 15 teams that 
started last Sunday night still were in 
the race tonight although many of 
them were ly out of the run- 
ning. Reginald L. “McNamara of New- 
ark, N. J., and Franco Georgetti of 
Milan, Italy, are tied for second place 
with the team of Charley Winter of 
New York anc Anthony Beckman of 
Secabcus, N. J.. these teams being four 
laps to the rear of the leaders. Next in 
line is he team of Theodore Wynsdau 
of Belgium and Gaetano Belloni of 
Italy, ad the combination of Alphonse 
Coosens and Harry Stocke-Lynch. both 
of Belgium. These teams are six laps 


COLLEGE SOCCER RESULTS 
Yale 2, Wesleyan 2. 
ae 2. 
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‘France’s Chances. 
Dealt Heavy Blow 
Army to Drop Athletics— 


Weak 1928 Olympic Team 
Is F oreseen 


PARIS, Oct. 30 (#)—France’s 
chances of making a good showing at 
the Olympic Games at Amsterdam in 


‘1928 were dealt a heavy. blow yester- 
day by a series of military decrees 
practically eliminating athletics from 
the French Army. 

The decrees were issued as a result 


service in the French Army oy one 
year, the Army heads apparently tak- 
ing the stand that the time for train- 
ing was now so short that young 
Frenchmen needed every available 
hour to become good soldiers, 

The decrees, which French spert 
writers consider fatal to the Nation's 
Olympic chances, provide for the can- 
cellation of all permits and furloughs 
for soldiers to participate in sporting 
and athletic competitions after .May 
15, 1927. The famous Joinvielle Mili- 
tary Training School from which. the 
best French athletes haye been drawn 
since the Armistice, also will be elimi- 
nated. Army corps championships will 
be done away with and there will be 
. general decrease in physical ‘nstruc- 

on. 

At the Ministry of War the Associ- 
ated Press was informed that athletes 
of interndtional caliber would be 
granted permission to. compete in 
games having an international status, 
but that national and regional cham- 
pionships would be taboo becausé they 
result in the loss of too much time 
from military duties. 

Forty sporting writers yesterday 
held a stormy meeting at the Ministry 
of War in an effort to have the decrees 
revoked. They gave as one argument 
that before an athlete can attain inter- 
national caliber, he must first obtain 
regional and then national standing. 

Gaston Vidal, former Under Secre- 
tary of State for. physical education 
and sports, told Minister of War Pain- 
leve that the decrees spelled the doom 
of athletics in France. The army; he 
said, has always been the best recruit- 
ing office for the athletic federations; 
the only French winner at the 1920 
Olympics at Antwerp being Josef Guil- 
lemot who was then under colors. 
Guillemot won the 5000-meter run, de- 
feating Paavo Nurmi. 

M. Vidal also brought out the fact 
that J. Rene Lacoste was twice refused 
permission by the military authorities 


|to go to the United States to partici- 
| pate in the Davis Cup matches and in 
| the American championships. 


‘JOHN WOLNEIG FAILS 
TO SWIM CHANNEL 


SAN PEDRO, Calif., Oct. 30 (#)— 
John Wolneig, Venice, Calif., distance 
swimmer, attempting to swim the 
channel from Santa Catalina Island 


to the mainland, was taken from the 
water at 8:20 p. m. last night, radio 
station KFVD reported. 

According to the radio report; the 
swimmer had reached a point within 
a mile and a half of shore by 4:30 
o'clock in the afternoon, and from 
then until the time he was taken from 
the water was carried back and forth 
by the tide. Conditions for the swim 
were good, the report said, the water 
being in the neighborhood of 68 degrees 
in temperature and fairly smooth. 

The channel is about 25 miles wide. 


“ 


HARVARD HARRIERS WIN 


Harvard ‘University freshman and 
varsity cross-country teams scored im- 
pressive wins over the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology Harriers on the 
Crimson course yesterday. The varsity 
won 21 to 36 by placing seven men in 
the first 10, J. L. Reid ‘°29, brilliant 
sophomore star, winning in 28m: 30s., the 
fastest time for the season. N. L. Mc- 
Clintock °29, of Tech, finished second. 
Capt. W. G. Dooley of the Harvard 
freshman finished seventh in:the yearling 
race because of encouraging his team- 
mates along the course, who 
Tech by an overwhelming score o 
15 to 59. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL RESULTS 


Georgetown College 18, Transylvania 0. 
Ouachita 8, Hendrix 0. 

Wesleyan 13, Milliken 6. 

Birmingham So. 29, Jacksonville N. 6. 
Tuskegee 20, Lincoln 16. 

Duquesne 0, Bethany College 0. 
Davis and Elkins 21, Salem _ 0. 


DARTMOUTH IN SOCCER TIE 


HANOVER, N. H., Oct, 30—The Dart- 
mouth College varsity soccer football 
team tied the strong International Y. M. 
Cc. A. College team yesterday’at 2-all 
Although two five-minute periods were 
played, the score remained unbroken. 


of: the decision to reduce compulsory | 


defeated « 
f|evenly played to the last green. 


‘Jr., of the Union Boat: Club, 
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BOSTON NATIONAL LEAGUE BASEBALL 
Front Row (Left to Right): C. G. Buffington, Pitcher and Center Field; P. R. Radford, Right Field; J. 


Catcher; M. M. Hackett, Catcher; C. A. Smith, Center Field. 


Back Row: Joseph Hornung, Center Field; E. B. Sutton, Third Base; S. W. Wise, Shortstop; J. J. Burdock, Second Base. 


[BOSTON WON TITLE IN 1883 


Bates Winner of 
Cross-Country Run 


MAINE STATE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP 
Bate sOueme coc cccccaces ovecaune 30 
University of Maine .......eeeee+-++ Sl 
Colby College 68 


LEWISTON, Me., Oct. 30 (4)—Bates | 
College won the Maine State inter- 
collegiate cross-country race heid here 
yesterday. Bowdoin was the only col- 
lege not having a team entered. 

F. A. Taytor °27 of Maine ran a 
well-judged race to break the worsted 
first, follawed by A. A. Willis ‘27 of 
Bates. Bates won by placing men in 
second, fourth, fifth, seventh and 
twelfth, Maine placed in first, third, 
eighth; ninth and tenth. Colby placed 
two men in the first 12. 


BARFIELD NAMED CAPTAIN 


PRINCETON, N. J., Oct. 30-—William 
D. Barfield of Jacksonville, Fla., guar 
on the Princeton freshman footba 
team, has been elected captain of the 
1930 eleven. He entered Princeton with 
four years’ experience on high school 
elevens, having played tackle for three 
years at Duval High School in Jack- 
sonville and one year at WoodBury 
Forest, Orange, Va. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HARRIERS WIN 


HANOVER, N. H., Oct. ®—University 
of New Hampshire won a triangular 
cross-country meet with Brown Univer- 
sity and Dartmouth College, with a low 
score of 23 points yesterday. . Dartmouth 
placed second with 46 points, and Brown 
finished with 95 points. Littlefield of 
New Hampshire led' the field and was 
timed in 26m, 43s. 


STATZ LOSES TO MARTIN 


LOS ANGELES,’ Calif., Oct. 30 (P— 
Martin, pitcher for the Sacramento 
Pacific Coast League Baseball Club, 
captured the Professional Baseball Play- 
ers’ Association golf championship, here, 
when Arnold J. Statz, last year’s winner, 
missed a two-foot putt on the final green 
and sank Martin's ball which had been 
left on the lip of the cup. The match war 


BRITISH SQUASH RACQUETS TEAM 


Word has reached .Boston that the 
British squash racquets team is coming 
to play in the United States and Cana- 
dian championships, and also plans to 
bring 12 men for competition, according 
to a cable received by Walter I, Badger 


TEAM CALLS ON: PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30 ®— 
Coach F. H. Yost and members of the 
University of Michigan football team, 
which plays the United States Naval 
Academy eleven. at Baltimore today, 
called on President Coolidge at the White 
House yesterday.: ’ 


a 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE. 
SCHEDULES, 220 CONTESTS 


. 
—_ 


By the Associated Press. 


Each of the 10 clubs in the Na- 
tional Hockey League will have 22 
home games in the 1926-27 season 
which opens on Nov. 16, according to: 
the schedule released by President 
Frank Calder of the major pro hockey 
circuit. The league this season.is di-| 
vided into two sections,. NewYork 
Americans and the _four ‘Canadian 
teams: Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto St. 
Pats, and the Montreal Canadiens, 
forming one section, and’ five United 
States clubs: Boston, Pittsburg, New 
York Rangers, Chicago and Detroit 
comprising the other. ° 


Each club will play three games at 
home and away with’ the four other 
teams in its section, and will play two 
home and away games with the fivé 
teams in the other section. The stand- 
ings will be recorded separately for 
the two sections. The first three teanis 
in each section will play off for sec- 
tional honors at the end of the season 
and then the two sectional champions 
will. meet for the league title. The 
schedule. 

Nov. 16—Montreal at Rangers, Cana- 
diens at Boston, Americans at Pitts- 
burgh; 17—St. Pats at Chicago; 18— 
Montreal at Americans, Ottawa at Cana- 
diens, Boston at Detroit; 20—Canadiens 
at Montreal, Ame ns at Ottawa, 
Rangers at St. Pats, Boston at Chicago, 
Detroit at Pittsburgh; 23—Montreal at 
Boston, Americans .at Canadians; 24— 
Detroit at Chicago; 25—Americans at 
Mantreal, Ottawa at St. Pats, Rangers 
at Pittsburgh; 27—Montreal at Ottawa, . 
Rangers at Canadiens, Americans at 
Detroit, Pittsburgh at ; 30—De- 
troit at Montreal, Ottawa at Boston, 
Pittsburgh at St. Pats, Chicago. at 
Rangers. 

Dec. 1—Chicago at Americans; 2—St. 
Pats at Canadiens ; icago at Morit- 
real, Canadiens at Ottawa, Americans at 

t, Boston at 
Pittsburgh ; 


Ottawa at Ch 
cago 
realat Pittsburgh, Chicago 


St. Pats at Ottawa, Ame 
troit; 12—Boston at ° 


troit, Rangers at Ottawa, Pittsburgh at 
Americans; 25—St. Pats at Pit h 


— Canadiens at St. Pats, Ottawa at 


- : es . " 
we >. - a >= ea eres ts ta Wot ae 
OT ee ered AR ER. CS she ae rest pe E am AMER eae ed 
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Montreagj, Canadiens at Rangers, Detroit 
at Pitt burgh ; 8—Montreal at Boston, 
Ottawa at- Canadiens, Americans at St. 
Pats, Chicago at Pittsburgh; 9—Detroit 
at ngers; 11—Rangers at Montreal, 
St. Pats at Ottawa, Detroit at Ameri- 
cans,’ Chicago at Detroit; 15—Canadiens 
at Montreal, Boston at Ottawa, Detroit 
at St. Pats, Americans at Pittsburzh: 
16—Chicago at Rangers; 48—Montreal 
at Americans; Detroit at Canadiens, 
ee at Ottawa. Rangers at_ Bos- 
ton; 19—St. Pats at Chicago; 20—Pitts- 
burgh at Montreal, Boston at Rangers; 
22—Montreal at Ottawa, St. Pats at 
Canadiens, Boston at Chicago, Detroit at 
Pittsburgh ; 23—Americans at. Rangers; 
25—Detroit' at Montreal, Ottawa at 
Americans, Pittsburgh at Boston; 27— 
Montreat at St. Pats, Rangers at Cana- 
diens, Detroit at Ottawa, Chicago at 
Pittsburgh; 29—Ottawa at Montreal, 
Chicago at St.. Pats. Detroit at Rangers, 
Boston .at. Pittsburgh ; 30—Canadiens at 
Americans. ; ' 

Feb. 1—Canadiens at Rangers, Ameri- 
cans at Ottawa. St. Pats at Boston, 
Chicago at Detroit; 3--Chicago at Mont- 
real, St. Pats at Americans; 5—M 
real at Canadiens, Chicago at Ottawa, 
Boston at St... Pats; 6—Pittsburgh at 
Rangers ; §—St. Pats at Montreal, Pitts- 
burgh at. Americans, Detroit at Boston; 
9—Ottawa at Chicago: 10—Montreal at } 
Pittsburgh, Rangers at St. Pats; 11— 
Canadiens at Chicago; 12—Boston at 
Montreal; Canadiens at Detroit, Ottawa 
at St. Pats, Rangers at Pittsburgh; 13— 
Chicage ‘at Americans; 15—Montreal at 
Américans, Pittsb 


Romtest at Chicago; 6—Americans at 


urgh at Canadiens, 
Rangers at Ottawa, St. Pats at Detroit, 
Chicago. at Boston; 17—Montreal at 
Rangers, Ottawa at Detroit, Americans 
at St. Pats; 19—Montreal at St. Pats. 
Americans at Canadiens, Pittsburgh at 
Ottawa, Chicago at Detroit; 20—Boston 
at Rangers; 22—Pittsburgh at Montreal, 
Canadiens’ ,at. Ottawa, St. Pats at 
Rangers, Detroit at Boston; 23—Ameri- 
cans at Chicago: 24—Montreal at De- 


ngers; 26—Monhtreal at Chicago, Bos- 

ton at Canadiens, Ottawa at Americans, 

St. Pats at Pittsburgh ;.27—Rangers at 

March 1—Detroit at Canadiens, Pitts- 

burgh at St. Pats, Boston at Americans, 

: at Chi ; 3—Chicago at 
Canadiens, Ottawa at Pittsburgh; 

ata Mon 


ons 
, treal, Canadiens at 

Pitts h, 

at St. ts, 


Chicago at Ottawa, Detroit 

Americans at Boston; §— 

Canadiens at Montreal, ttsburgh at’ 
Chicago at Detroit; 1 ont- 
Ottawa, St. Pats at lens, 

at Detroit; 12—St. Pat at 


Ch 
fs nes, 
t Détroit, Pittsburgh at Chicago; 20— 
Americans at Rangers: 21-—St. Pats at 
ep jens at on, 
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CLUB 


WITH ONLY ELEVEN PLAYERS 


Gloves Were Just Coming Into Vogue at That -Time— 


One Pitcher Did Most of 


the Box Work—Harvard 


Player Originated First Mask 


Winning a major league baseball 
championship without mask§, with 
only a few homemade gloves and with 
only 11 men on the club's roster would 
be an impossibility in these days when 
clubs take anywhere from 40 to 60 
men south with them each spring: 
but the Boston National League Base- 
ball Club of 1883 did it. With 11 men 
and only one regular pitcher, who was 
in the box practically every game, the 
Boston team of that season captured 
the National League pennant. Each 
player was a general utility man, being 
efficient at nearly every position on 
the diamond, excepting pitcher and 
catcher. 

John F. Morrill, for instance, who 
captained the team, played second, 


shortstop and first base, although his 


regular position was first. J. E. Whit- 
ney, pitcher, did duty in the box almost 
every game. When he was relieved, 
it-was not to sit on the bench, but 
to play in the outfield. He was known 
as the “Ruth” of his day and it was 
the custom for the pitcher to substi- 
tute in the outfield when not doing 
duty in the box. Morrill is today asso- 
ciated with Wright & Ditson, sport- 
ing goods dealers, in Boston. Paul 
Radford, right fielder, is in business in 
Cambridge, Mass.; John J. Burdock, 
second baseman, is working for the 
park department in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
and Joseph Hornung, outfielder, is as- 
sociated with a banking concern in 
New York City. Charles A. Smith, out- 
fielder, is with a pdper mill concern 
in New Jersey. Merton M. Hackett. 
catcher, is working for the police de- 
partment in Cambridge. 

“How could players do without 
gloves?” the baseball fans wonder. 
“And how did the catcher work behind 
the plate without a mask or chest pro- 
tector?” 

Baseball Livelier Today 

Although . some, at least, of the 
players of that day contend that the 
bell was just as lively as it is today, 
the’ fan is led to believe that the bet- 
ter workmanship in the construction 
of the present ball and a larger amount 
of rubber. make it livelier. In spite 
of this, however, the balls in former 
days were hit just as hard and went 
as far and the infielders, who . played 
with bare hands, made no more errors 
than the infielders of today. This 
makes their performances appear more 
remarkable. 

The catcher. was not required to 
stand up close behind the plate. He 
stood way back as a rule and caught 
the ball on the first or second bounce. 
On the sixth ball in 1883, the catcher 
generally moved up directly in back 
of the batter. And on two strikes he 
did the same. If a man was on first 
base, the catcher would attempt to 
fool him by calling for a wide throw, 
which he would run in on’‘and catch 
on the fiy in order to throw. quickly 
to second and catch the runner, should 
the latter attempt to steal. The batter 
took his base on seven balls. 

The schedule for the team of 1833 
was somewhat different from those of 
today. Only three league games were 
played in a week, as a rule, but the 
teams scheduled exhibition contests 
to fill in and help defray expenses. At 
exhibition games the major leaguers 
kept all the gate receipts. Although 
they had an easier schedule, neverthe- 
less, it is considered remarkable that 
the champions of 1883 went through 
an entire season with the services of 
only 11 men. ,And they were no differ- 
ent from the rest, few clubs having 
more than that number. 

The first player according to avail- 
able records to catch a ball up behind 
plate was F. R. Boerum of the 
Philadelphia Athletics in 1859. -His 
move was considered reckless by fans 
but, nevertheless, it interested them. 


First Catcher’s Mask 


The making of the first catcher’s 
mask is generally credited to F. W.. 
Thayer '78 of Harvard University. He 
made it in 1876 and the same was 
worn by J.-A. Tyng ‘76, catcher of 
the Harvard nine of that year. Thayer 
Was captain and third baseman of 
his. team. 

Mr. Morrill thinks‘that gloves first 
came into vogue in 879. He has 
recollections of seeing gloves on the 
diamond for the first time in that year. 
The champions of 1883 had three or 
four among them. Morrill wore a glove 
at first base and the catcher of his 
team also had one. Most all the other 
players worked with their bare nands 
Morrill states that the fans thought 
the players were becoming “childish” 
to take to wearing gloves and it was a 
long time before they could quite ac- 
climate themselves to their use 

The gloves of those days were 
crude affairs to say the most for 
them, and they were mainly home- 
made. The gloves had fingers only to 
the’ second knuckle and a strap ex- 
tension enabled them to be fastened 
about the wrikts to hold them in 
place. The glove of today is an out- 
come of the gloves of that ‘ime. It 
was not long before someone devised 
the method of putting some sort of 
loose padding in the palm of his hand 
and then the whole workmanship of 
the glove was: extended to include the 
fingers and palm. The players of 1883 
were not compelled to wear them, if 
they did not desire to; but after a 


few had tried them out with success 
and ressed 


it was not 


|long before all the players feil into’ 


ithe new custom and they became a 
fixed part of the gume, 

The pitching rules under which the 
champions of.1883 worked sound novel 
to fans of today. Underhand throwing 
was the rule: the pitchers’ arms could 
| swing no higher than the shoulder or 
'lower than the knee. The overhand 
throw came into unrestricted use in 
1884. When a pitcher hit a batsman 
with the ball he was fined, if the um- 
pires considered it intentional. 

Hornung, outfielder, was one of the 
stars of his day. He was noted for his 
ability to throw home and catch the 
runner trying to score. Ezra B. Sutton 
played third base with the Boston 
champions of 1878 and also for several 
seasons following 1883. He seldom 
made an error and his throws were 
like bullets. Burdock came to Boston 
in time to serve on the title winners 
of 1883 and was associated with the 
club for many years. Radford was the 
youngest member of the 1883 cham- 
pions, but was with the team only 
that one year, 


OWARD H. JONES, who with his 

brother, T. A. D. Jones, were fa- 
z mous as football players at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and Yale University, 
is having great success with his Univer- 
sity of* Southern - Californ eleven this 
fall, and appears to be the most likely 
candidate for the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference championship. He has some 
splendid material on his team. and his 
eleven has scored 187 points to 13 for 


j its opponents. in the five games played. 


The Trojans have already disposed of 
two of their Conference rivals, having 
defeated State College of Washington, 
16 to. 7, and University of Califonria, 
27 to 0. Today they are meeting Leland 
Stanford Sg 4 which defeated them 
last year, 13 to 9, 

Gilmour Dobie has now been coaching 
Cornell elevens for six years, and in 
that time the Red and White has lost 
only six games, an average of one a 
year. Four of the defeats came in 1924 
and the other two in 1925. His teams 
won every game in 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
He coached the United States Naval 
Academy the three previous years and 
lost only three games. 


Gettysburgh College is to visit Boston 
this fall and meet Boston College Nov. 
20, the day of the Harvard-Yale game 
at New Haven. 

The Cornell-Columbia game at New 
York is to be the biggest one of the 
“Walter Camp Day” games today. There 
are 29 of them, 


Rumors have had it that Prof. Amos 
A. Stagg, veteran athletic director and 
coach of the University of Chicago foot- 
ball teams, is considering retiring from 
the position, but he denies the report. 
Professor Stagg is the dean of western 
football coaches and has had remark- 
able success with his athletic teams over 
a span of over 25 years. 


A former Dartmouth captain and 
coach who saw the Harvard-Dartmouth 
game of last Saturday says that he be- 
lieves the Harvard line of 1926 is one of 
the very best and that it was due to the 
sterling work of the Crimson forwards 
that Harvard was able to win. 

Because fumbles proved critical in 
two games lost by Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, €oach 
J. W. Maulbetsch ordered eight of his 
backfield players carry footbalis with 
them to their class rooms. In scrim- 
mage other players have been instructed 
to try to punch the footballs from under 
the backfield carriers’ arms, and if the 
back loses the ball he must | circle the 
stadium track at a hard run 

Up to this year Yale and West Point 
had played 25 games, 16 of which had 
been won by Yale and three by the 
Army, the others being ties. 
|Sest score the Elis have ever run up 
‘against the Army was 31 in 1923, while 
the biggest Army score was 11 made 
jin 1904, when West Point defeated Yale 
for the first time, 11 to 6. 

Brown and Dartmouth have played 20 
games since 1894, and the Green has 
won 10 to nine victories for Prown, 
the 1896 game resulting in a 10-to-16 tie. 

When the football teams of the United 
States Military Academy and the United 
States Naval Academy meet in Chicago 
before a crowd of 100,000, they may 
break the tie in results. Each has won 
13. previous encounters. Two battles 
have been drawn. The Navy won last 
year, 10 to 3, the Army winning the 
year before, 12 to 0. 

Northwestern University’s tackles and 
guards, R. W. Johnson ‘27, and > 
Schuler °28, tackles, and O. E. Slebe- 
mann '27 and J. W. Dart ‘29. guards, are 
| given credit for the splendid showing of 
the line against Notre Dame University. 
Coach G. F. Thistlethwaite declares 
they played a “super same,” and yet 
they received little more than passing 
notice as compared to the recognition 
given the ball carriers. “I wouldn't 
trade them,” says Thistlethwaite, “for 
any other four forwards in the busi- 
ness.”’ 

More than 5000 Ohloans joined the ex- 
pedition to see Ohio State University 
play Universitv of Chicago at Stagg 
Field. The invasion was declared to be 
the largest in Buckeye football history 
for other than a game with University 
of Michigan. 


ZZ 


NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


National Acme Company for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 reports net earn- 
ings of %$238.489 after all charges, in- 
cluding .bond interest and depreciation, 
cqmpared with $300,336 in the first nine 
months of 1925. ‘Loss for third quarter 
was $40,223 after all charges. contrasted 
with ee of $199,722 in the third quar- 
ter of 1925, 
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E. Whitney, Pitéher; J. F. Morrill, First Base; M. P. Hines, 
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TORONTO WINS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Victory Over MeGill and! 
Queen’s in Track and | 
Field Most Impressive 


TAIT:-MacKENZIE TROPHY 
STANDING 


Team: 
Toronto 
McGill : 3 R° 32. | 
Queen's 3 2 16 


TORONTO, Ont., Oct. 30 (Special)— | 
Rolling up a total of 78 points, in- | 
cluding 10 out of 14 first places, Uni- 
versity of Toronto scored one of the’ 
most impressive victories in Canadian 
intercollegiate track and field athletics 
yesterday when it captured the cham- 
pionship in the twenty-sixth meet by 


a margin of 46-points over McGill | 


University, which in turn was 16 
points in front of Queen’s University. 

The championship was the tenth 
won by the local university, while 
McGill has been the winner the other 
16 years. Last year at Montreal. 
Toronto stopped McGill's series of suc- 
cesses, which started in 1914, with a 
three-point margin, but this season 
the Blue and White has one of the 
best track teams that has ever repre- 
sented the university, and the victory 
was due ‘entirely to the unusual 
ability of the team. 

The meet was easily the mosf suc- 
cessful in the history of-the event, 
not only were four new records es- 
tablished and two equalled, but the 
competition in the othér events was 
Two new marks were set 
in the track events and the other pair | 
in the field competitions, while two 
more track records were equaled. 

In the 220-yard hurdles, J. W. Ble- 
mer of McGill, cut one second off the 
mark of 26 4-5s. established in 1925 by 
K. W. G. Patterson of McGill, while 
S@Trenouth of Queen's repeated his 
success of last year in the three-mile 
run, but after the greatest s:ruggle 
of the da? he crossed the line in 15m. 
12 3-5s.; bettering the time’ of Mc- 
Auliffe: of Toronto in 1921 by 31 4-d5s. 

H. J. Shanacy of Toronto, who won 
the high jump and the broad jump, 
easily won the former and then went 
oh to set a new intercojlegiate mark 
of 5ft. 11%in., almost three inches: bet- 
ter than the height attained by W. R. 
Kennedy of McGill in 1922. McGill 
broke ‘another record when W. B. 
Ramanop threw the javelin a distance 
of 153ft. 4%4in., which is 5ft. 24in. 
more than the old record, made in 1924, 
by M. Gaboury of McGill. 

Three Toronto comeptitors, Harley 
Russell, M. Mitchell and Shanacy won 
two events while MacKenzie of To- 
ronto was the biggest point winner 
of the day with a first and two sec- 
onds. Blemer of McGill, in addition 
to setting a new record in the 220- 
yard hurdles, finighed third in the 
broad jump and pole vault. 

100-Yard Dash (first heat)—Won by 
Harley Russell, Toronto; W. G. Fraser, 
McGill, second; H. S. Murphy, Queen's, | 
third. Time—10%s. Second heat—Won | 
by C. A. Morrison, Toronto; F. W. Han- | 
lan, McGill, second; K. Dowsett, Queen's, 
third. Time—10%s. Final—Won by Har- 
ley Russell, Toronto; C. A. Morrison, 
Toronto, second; W. G. Fraser, McGill, 
third. Time—l0s, (Equa's record.) 

220-Yard Dash (first heat)—Won by 
Harley Russell, Toronto; H. S. Murphy, 
Queen’s, second: J. J. Harris, McGill, 
third. Time—23%s. Second heat—Won 
by J. Adams, Toronto; O. Weaver, 
Queen's. second; F. W.. Hanlan, McGill, 
third. Time—23s. Final—Won by Har- 
ley Russell, Toronto; J. Adams, Toronto, 

Weaver, Queen's, third. 


440-Yard Run—Won by A. T. Christie, 
Toroeto: O. Weaver, Queen's. second; 
Cc. H. Hands, MeGill, third. Time—35ls. 

880-Yard Run—Won: by M. Mitchell, 
Toronto; R. H.. Thompson, Queen‘s. sec- 
ond: N. W. Rubin, McGill. third. Time— 
im, 5934s. (equals record). 

One-Mile Run—Won by MM. Mitchell, 
Toronto: N. W. Rubin, McGill, second; 
V. Burn, Toronto, third. Time—4m, 3444s. 

Three-Mile Run—Won by S. Trenouth, ! 
Queen's; M. Mitchell, Toronto, second: W. 
Graham, Toronto. third. Time—15m. 
12%s. (new record). 

120-Yard High Hurdles—Won Ww. 
McKenzie, Toronto; G. R. Sparrow, 
Toronto, second: T. C., Darling, McGill, 
third. Time—163s8. 

299-Yard Low Hurdles—Won by J. W. 
Blemer, McGill; J. McKenzie, Toronto, 
second: G. R. Sparrow, Toronto, third. 
Time—25%s. (new record). 

Running High Jump—Won by H. J.) 
Shanacy, Toronto: T. Spear, Queen’s, 
second ; ’ G. Fraser, McGill, third.: 
Height —5ft. 11%in. (new record). : 

Running Broad Jump—Won by H. J. 
Shanacy,. Toronto; J. McKenzie, Toron- 
to, second; J. W. Blemer, McGill, third. 
Distance 21ft. in. | 

Pole Vault—Won by J. Davenport, 


. 


by 


Toronto; H. Crawford, Toronto, second ; } 


G. Blemer, McGill, third. Height 11ft. 
6% in. 

Discus—Won by W. Finlayson, ‘To- 
ronto; F. E. Weldon, McGill, second; 
Cc. Boland, Queen’s, third. Distance—. 
112ft. 6%in. 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by T. M. 
Cole, McGill: W. B. Ramanop. McGill, 
second; BE. Shute, Toronto, third. Dis- 
tance—38ft. 4%4in. 

Javelin—Won by W. B. Ramanop, Mc- 
Gill; F. McTaggart, Toronto, . second; 
D. -A. Ross, McGill, third. Distance— 
153ft. 4%in. (new record). 


INLAND STEEL INCOME 


Iniand Steel Company for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30 reports net income of 


$1.701,286 after depreciation, depletion, 
interest and federal taxes, equal, after 
7 per cent preferred dividends, to $1.28 | 
a share on 1,182,799 no-par co on | 
shares, compared with $1,792,324, or $1.36 | 
a share, in the p ing quarter and 
$1,189,235. or 85 cents a share, in the 
third quarter of 1925. Net income for 


the first was $5,034.519, 
ae of 
.o 


equal to $3 oe ata saa ve 
r $2.47 a share, 
1926. 


pared with $3,448.61 
the first nine months of 


ATRPLANE RACE. [ese 


BEING REVIVED 


Great Skill Displayed | by 
Aviators—Handicap Meth- 
ods Are Discussed : 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—Great success is at- 
tending the revival of airplane rac- 
ing over short courses visible 
throughout to the spectators, and 
those who were most skeptical are 


now admitting this spe-t aay have a 
future. The revival is due to the 
light airplane clubs, and the interest 


| arises largely from interclub rivalry. 


This is a new element, which was 
absent from’ the air racing held 
every week-end at Hendon aero- 
drome, northwest of London, before 
the war; and it may be interesting 
to recall the fact that in those days 
the public took a very great interest 
in the machines and in the plicts, 
and that the attendance grew weekly 
until, just before the war, 4s mahy 
as 20,000 people paid for admission. 

Most people will agree that there 
is less attraction in watching things 
of wood and steel and engines en- 
gaged in speed contests than in gee- 
ing men or horses, but in the case of 
the airplane the skill exercised by 
the pilots is doubtless the attraction. 
And in some way the emulation and 
rivalry play their part in the devel- 
opment of the art of flying. Most of 
the air races in those days, 13 at the 
present time, were handicaps, for 
except in the rare cases when sev- 
eral machines of the same power 
could take part, the faster types were 
called upon to give time allowances 
to the slower. In such contests the 
slower machines are started off first 
and the others follow at time-allow- 
ance intervals, so that theoreticaliy 
all should finish together. The un- 
certain factors are piloting skill and 
the mechanical knowledge and or- 
ganization which gets the best out 
of the enigne. Many a close finish 
was seen at Hendon in the old days. 


Revival of Contests 
After the war this kind of racing 


| Was for a time out of fashion, and 


almost the only sporting contests 


seen in England were big cross- 
country flights such as that for the 
King’s Cup, and these have little or 
no spectacular interest. But the light 
airplane movement, and the develop- 
ment of a class of useful low-power 
airplane, suggested a revival; and, 
as already said, this is proving & 
successful revival. 

Contrary to many exceptions, 
there have been fewer mishaps con- 
nected with this class of flying than 
with any other. Hendon meetings 
had a clean bill before the war, and 
since the war no serious mishap has 
marred this activity. At the same 
time, care must be taken to frame 
the conditions wisely with a view to 
preventing risk. 

Two methods of handicapping have 
been tried. The method in vogue be- 
fore ‘the war, and now generally 
adopted, is that of taking the known 
speed performance of each type and 
estimating the time it should take 
to fly the distance, then calculating 
the allowance it should give or re- 
ceive. The other method, which was 
tried twice this year, is. that of em- 
ploying a formula based on the load 
per horsepower ratio and the load 
per wing-area ratio of each machine, 
with a view to encouraging the de- 
sign which gets the best perform- 
ance, in other words, the “cleanest” 
design. Thus, of two-machines iden- 
tical on the formula one might be 
slightly superior in design and there- 
fore the more advanced type, worthy 
to win the prize. 

Light Airplane Trials 

It was found, however, that at the 
present stage there are not a suffi- 
cient number of types of similar 
characteristics, and the main object 
of this method was not achieved. 
Doubtless at some future time it will 
be revived when circumstances jus- 
tify it, and then there will be pure 
class races, and firms will design ma- 
chines specially with such a formula 
in view. Some indication of the na- 
ture of future air contests was af- 
forded by the recent light airplane 
trials at Lympne, but in these speed 
did not count, and the prize-winning 
factor was that of the amount of use- 


‘ful load carried in proportion to 


structural weight. 

Now it stands to reason that the 
weather conditions during an air 
race play a large part in determining 
the performance, and it must be re- 
membered that wind from any direc- 
tion has the effect of increasing the 
time taken over any out-and-home 
course, whether that course be 
straight there and back, or circular, 
or triangular. But the effect of the 
wind is not the same on all machines: 
the fast and the slow machines are 
not equally affected, and it is there- 
fore necessary to ascertain in what 
manner the wind affects the speed 
of an airplane. This is one of the 


knotty points of air travel, and at’! 


the same time one of the most im- 
portant concerning, as it does, every 
branch of fiying. It is worth ex- 
plaining. 
Moving and Still Air 


Vehicles in the air, and whose prog- 
ress therefore is affected by the full 
extent of any movement of the air, 
cannot be regarded in the same way 
as marine craft with sails or with 
engines. There is one exception, 
namely, the submarine which, like 
the airplane, is totally immersed in 
the “element” in which it normally 
travels. To make the point clear, the 
parallel of the fly in the railway car- 
riage with the windows closed is per- 
fect. The train may be traveling at 
60 miles per nour, but the air im tne 
Carriage is still air, and the fly trav- 
els in any direction it pleases, 

Imagine the steel, wood, and glass 
of the railway carriage removed, but 
the air moving as before, and the fly 
flying about in that air. That moving 
air is “wind,” for wind is simply a 
body of calm air in motion. The fly 
can fly to and fro in any direction in 
that‘air, and an onlooker may see 
it sometimes traveling forward at its 
own speed plus the 60 miles per 
hour of the air, or headed in the 
reverse direction at its own speed 
minus that of the air, in which case 
it will seem to be flying backward. 


Transverse Motion 


Again, if it fly in a direction trans- 
verse to that of the air it will ap- 
ayer: Aa bd Pris gs A homelier 
par the ferryman 
crossing 


. ‘ 
ae of Me 


more or less obt 
tudinal axis of the boat 

It is necessary to £ 
fore the fact that pect 
eat machine disproportionately 
to the faster on any out-and-hom 
course can be understood; and | 
point is that the slower machine 
longer in the adverse wind 
the faster, and by adverse wi 
meant not merely a head ¥ 
any wind abeam that is in 
a following wind. An example, ‘hoy y- 
.ever, will be the quickest way to 
make this clear. a 

Racing Conditions | 

-In a flat calm over an out-a 
home course of 100 miles each - 
‘@ machine of an independent speed 
of 50 miles per hour would take on 
the outward stretch two hours, ané 
on the homeward stretch two hours, 
a total of four hours; a machine 
with an independent speed of 100 
miles per hour, would take one hour 
each way, a total of two hours. The 
slower machine of these two should 
then in a race receive a time allow- 
ance of two hours. 

But if, instead of the flat calm, 
there is a wind of 25 miles per hour 
blowing parallel to the course, and 
therefore helping the machines one 
way and opposing them the other, 
the times d be, for the 50-miles- 
per-hour e on the outward 
course, with the wind, 1 hour | 
minutes, and on the homeward 
course four hours, a total of 5 hours 
20 minutes; but the 100-miles-per- 
hour machine would take on th 
outward stretch only 48 minutes, and 
on the homeward stretch 1 hour 20 
minutes, a total of two hours eight 


~ i 


therefore give the slower one no less. 


the two hours it should be made to 
give in a flat calm over the same 
route. 

It is easy to calculate for any ma- 
chine and for any wind over any 
course, whether straight out-and- 
home, or triangular, or quadri- 
lateral; and it is not sufficult to 
make a near enough calculation for 
a circular course. And it stands to 
reason there might be so strong a 
wind that the slow machine on quite 
a short stretch dead against it 
could make no progress at all, and 
therefore would need an infinite 
time allowance, which of course is 
absurd; whereas in such a condition 
the fast machine might make easy 
work of it. - 

The handicappers at Hendon in 
pre-war days took account of the 
wind factor in the manner de- 
scribed, and close finishes to the races 
were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Nowadays the handicappers 
prefer to assume a moderate wind 
and to leave the rest to chance. Ob- 
viously handicapping should be as 


as possible to the variable factors. 


FARM WORKERS 
MAY GET DOLE 
British Committee « Report. 


5 For to.5 Agathst, With — 
Chairman im Fayor 


Special from Monitor Burcas 

LONDON—The question of ex- 
tending the much-criticized “dole” 
(unemployment insufance scheme) 
to agricultural workers in Britain 
has become a live-one. The “dole” 
is an insurance benefit paid for 
by compulsory tontributions partly 
from the worker, partly from’ the 
employer and partly from the State. 
It provides a sustenance allowance 
to unemployed industrial workers, 
of whom there are how more than 
1,000,000 in Britain. 

The system has been charged with 
placing a premium upon idleness. 
On the other hand the claim is made 
that it relieves much genuine dis- 
tress and has proved to be popular. 
The British Government has thus 
been led to appoint an official com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Sir R. Henry Rew to consider extend- 
ing it to agricultural workers. 


This committee has now issued a 


‘report which shows a division of 


opinion. The chairman and five df 
the members hold that agricultural 
workers should be brought under 
the scheme. The other five members, 
headed by Sir Thomas Davies,’ Goy- 
ernor of the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege, Cirencester oppose this view, 

The .majority’s arguments are 
based upon’ the contention that, al- 
though British agricultural workers 
may hitherto have been compara- 
tively immune from unemployment, 
this happy state of things cannot be 
expected to continue. Lack of se- 
curity against unemployment, the 
majority also say, tends to prevent 
men who have left- the land from 
seeking to return to it, the exclusion 
of farm workers from unemploy- 
ment insurance being thus prejudi- 
cial to agriculture. 


Changes would have to be made 
in the existing system, the majority 
think, however, in order to enable 
it to be made applicable to agricul- 
tural workers. One of the difficulties 


pointed out is that at the present 
the. 
amount of benefit payable to a mar-— 


level of agricultural wages 


ried man with family. would bq. 


practically equivalent, in some lo-~ 


calities, to his weekly wage and, if 


he had a large family, it would sub- | 


stantially exceed it. 
On the other hand, the repe 
says, there are obvious objections 
the establishment of a lower scale 
of benefit for workers in agriculture 
than for .those in industry. 
suggests, 
should be made 


earner in respect of 
dependents should in no case exc 


the sum of the weekly wage he wa : 
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earning when he became un 
ployed. — i 
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minutes. The faster machine should 
than 3 hours 12 minutes, as against 
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accurate as possible, leaving as little 


It 
therefore, that provision 
in the scheme 
» whereby the total amount of weekly 
benefit paid to an individual wage- 
and his 
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EDITORIALS 


There could be no better forum before which 
to discuss the question of the indebtedness of 
| foreign nations to the 
aes = United States than a 
An English- |} dinner of the English- 


s Speaking Union. This 
Speaking organization is made up 
& Forum 


of men and women 
owing allegiance to 
_Jj Great Britain or - the 

” United States. They are 
enlisted in the task of breaking down in every 
way the ancient grudge existing betwixt the two 
nations, and in advancing so far as may be 
within their power a closer and more substan- 
tial unity in thought and purpose. Without in 
any sense arraying themselves in a position of 
antagonism to other peoples, the members of 
the English-Speaking Union cling closely to the 
conviction that complete harmony of thought 
between the great nations possessing a com- 
mon language will in a critical moment lead 
to unity of action. How great and how advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the world such unity 
might be, it is impossible to overestimate. We 
do not believe that there is anyone so pessimis- 
tic as to doubt that, had the United States and 
Great Britain been in a position to speak with 
joint authority in the days of July, 1914, the 
war upon which the world then heedlessly 
rushed would have been averted. 

There are, of course, points of national differ- 
ence, matters of international rivalry upon which 
the United States and Great Britain cannot 
always see eye to eye. There may be competi- 
tion between brother nations as between brother 
individuals. Nevertheless, we believe that if the 
far-flung roster of independent British domin- 
ions be taken in connection with the United 
States and its extended colonial possessions. it 
will be found that there are innumerably more 
points in common than matters of dispute. And 
it needs only the most cursory consideration of 
the extent of the world’s surface covered, and 
the size, and the advancement in all the arts 
of civilization of the populations involved, to 
convince that a combination of the two would 
be at once materially and morally impregnable. 

We think, therefore, it was fortunate that 
two speakers before the recent dinner of the 
English-Speaking Union at Washington frankly 
called attention to the condition of the British 
debt as a possible source of discord between the 
two nations. Neither Gen. Henry T. Allen, speak- 
ing for the United States, nor the Lord Bishop 
of London attempted to deny the justice of the 
debt nor question the terms of its liquidation. 
But both asked that the American public, and 
presumably the British public, should make 
themselves more accurately acquainted with 
the facts concerning this obligation and the 
obligations of continental nations both to the 
United States and to Great Britain. While both 
speakers were clearly doubtful of the justice of 
the existing arrangement for the payment of 
the British debt, they made no recommendations 
as to an amendment, nor voiced any plea for 
cancellation. The argument was rather that the 
matter should not be considered closed, but that, 
as a distinguished Secretary of State once re- 
marked, “There should be no last word between 
friends.”” The matter of continental debts was 
touched on only incidentally. 

When a question of international difference 
is approached in this point of view, it loses its 
gravest menace. When the appeal is merely 
that the people of each nation shall strive to 
so familiarize themselves with the subject under 
discussion as to be able to put themselves in 
each other’s place, and to understand the 
justice of the opposing points of view, no ques- 
tion can be raised as to the rightfulness of the 
discussion. The. English-Speaking Union has 
done a service by affording a forum for the 
presentation of these facts, no less than the 
two distinguished spokesmen for the manner 
in which they voiced them. 


The action of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in adopting, by a vote of 413 to 268, a reso- 
' lution favoring the en- 
actment of the McFad- 
den Bill without the Hull 


| _-Runda- 

mentals of 
the Branch 
: Bank Idea : 


the effect of consolidat- 
ing banking sentiment in 
support of that measure 
as approved by the Sen- 
ate. There is no reason, 
however, to believe that the situation in the 
House of Representatives will be materially 
changed. Even though all the national and state 
banks that are opposed to branch banking 
should agree to support the bill in its original 
form, there is a sufficient popular sentiment 
against any extension of the branch system to 
insure prolonged discussion when the subject is 
taken up at the forthcoming session of the 
Congress. 

American newspaper comment on the debate 
at the)bankers’ association convention has gen- 
erally assumed that the real controversy was 
over the Hull amendment, prohibiting national 
banks establishing branches in cities* of states 
that may in the future authorize state banks 
to establish branches. Behind this surface dis- 
agreement, however, there is the much more 
important question of the perpetuation of the 


-the United States a 


amendments, may have - 


re ee ee ee ee + 
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‘ederal reserve system, which is closely linked | 
ip with the branch-bank problem. It is stoutly ° 
maintained by many member batiks of that sys- . 
tem that if they are not allowed to establish | 


‘ranches, either in states now permitting or in | 


hose states which may in the future permit 
yranch banking, they will be unable to compete 
with their rivals, and will be forced to withdraw 


from the federal reserve. If this situation should 


develop to the extent anticipated by some 
national banks, it is believed that the strength 
and prestige of the federal system would be 
seriously impaired. 

In view of the necessity for the renewal of 
the charters of the federal reserve banks in the 
near future, it can readily be seen that condi- 
ions indicating a diminished membership in 
‘hat system would not conduce to harmonious 
action by the Congress. There has been a dispo- 
sition to regard the issues involved as merely 
a dispute between thé selfish interests of the 


state and national banks, but there is the larger 
question of the public’s interest that must be 
considered. It is probable that a great majority 
of the American people favors the continuance 
of the federal reserve system. It is also probable 
that the majority is opposed to branch banking. 
How the conflicting claims of the banks can 
be reconciled, so as to make possible tHe main- 
tenance of the federal system, is the problem 
that must be solved by Congress. 


In his first public address descriptive of con- 
ditions in China, Mr. Silas H. Strawn, well- 
known Chicago lawyer, 
has given the people of 


™ 


; Mr. Strawn’s 
graphic word picture of 


the situation in that View 
troubled Far Eastern ° 
Republic. He visited the of China 5) 
Orient recently as a (_ 

delegate to the special 

conference on Chinese customs tariffs and as 
chairman of the International Commission on 
Extraterritorial jurisdiction in China. His op- 
portunity for close observation makes it pos- 
sibl: for him to appraise comprehensively con- 
ditions regarding which there has been, in 
America and elsewhere, much controversial 
discussion. 

With commendable incisiveness and direct- 
ness Mr. Strawn summarizes his views and con- 
chisions by declaring that the solution of 
China’s troubles lies, not in the elimination or 
abrogation of unequal treaties, not in ridding 
the country of oppressive imperialism, not in 
discontinuing the present policy of extraterri- 
tcriality or in establishing a system of tariff 
autonomy, but in ridding itself of the burden 
imposed upon industry and commerce by war 
lords prompted by greed and a desire for ag- 
grandizement. Their campaign, he declares, is 
rapicly reducing a nation of great potentiali- 
ties to impotence and misery. | 

Mr. Strawn reiterated a fact established: that 
China today has no effective organization bear- 
ing. the semblance of a stable government. 
Everything, in politics, in the administration of 
provincial laws, and in the construction and in- 
terpretation of treaty rights except as these are 
defended in the courts having extraterritorial 
jurisdiction and authority, is directed and con- 
trolled by the dominating war lords. He ex- 
presses the belief that lack of communication, 
the supremacy of these avaricious generals; the 
endless series of manufactured motives to 
foment civil wars, with the Treasury of the Cen- 
tral Government at stake; outrageously high 
taxes levied upon merchants, all combine as 
elements which work against the possibility of 
any immediate formulation of a fixed~.policy 
with or toward China. — 

While existing conditions of illiteracy among 
the provincial Chinese people may not rener 
them insensible or unpatriotic, the speaker 
points to the fact that approximately 97 per 
cent of the population can neither read nor 
write their own language as indicating the ease 
with which they can be misled and imposed 
upon by designing conspirators and greedy 


militarists. Inhabited by a fourth of the people — 
_of the world, China has but 7000 miles of rail- 


roads, now rapidly deteriorating and all con- 
trolled by the military, with no attention being 
given to maintenance or equipment. There 
are few highways worthy of the name, and but 
8000 motorcars in the entire country. 

The tariff conference to which Mr. Strawn 
went as a delegate was called pursuant to a 
treaty made at the Washington Conference of 
1921. Its purpose was to devise means by which 
Chinese maritime customs tariffs might be in- 
creased, and to pave the way for the abolition 


of Likin, a system of internal taxation whereby’ 


local Chinese officials levy taxes on goods mov- 
ing across provincial boundaries and over arbi- 
trarily established barriers within the provinces. 

Until the result of the commission’s consider- 
ation of the extraterritoriality problem is made 
known in its formal report to the State De- 
partment in Washington, its views upon that 
subject are withheld. But it is reasonable to 
assume that the chaotic conditions described 
will be regarded as presenting as formidable a 
barrier to any binding agreement which would 
abolish the right of extraterritoriality now some- 
what grudgingly conceded to foreigners as to 
the formulation of any satisfactory treaty estab- 
lishing new tariff schedules. | 

Eloquent and persuasive Chinese statesmen 
and scholars who pleaded the cause of absolute 
ChineSe autonomy at'the sessions of the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics last summer in- 
sisted that about all that remained for Europe 
and the United States to do was to concede 
tariff autonomy and abolish the extraterritorial 
courts. American students of Chinese affairs 
who claimed to possess knowledge gained by 
intimate contact, as convincingly contended 
that the real difficulties are those which Mr. 
Strawn describes. They and he quite naturally 
agree that the first necessary step is the estab- 
lishment, by some means, of an effective stable 
government in China. It does not yet appear 
how or when this will be accomplished. 


* 


In his reeent book, 
of Capitalism,” R. H. Tawney mentions what 
he sees as one of the 
most vital and far-reach- 
ing changes in human 


thought today. 


‘Spiritual Law 
in the 


Economic 
World 


: _) practice if not stated in 
theory, 


once more in motion.” And again, “The phi- 
losophy which would keep economic interests 


and ethical idealism safely locked up in their | 


separate compartments finds that each of the 
prisoners is increasingly restive.” | 

It is probable that of all the theories evolved 
by mankind, few have been so disastrous in their 


results as the theory that economics, which . 


Webster defines as “the science that investigates 
the conditions anc laws affecting production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth,” oper- 
ates in a mechanical department all its own, 


“Religion and the Rise ! 


“There | 
have been periods,” he | 
says, “in which a tacit | 
agreement, accepted in | 


| excluded eco- | 

nomic activities and social institutions from ex- | 
amination or criticism in the light of religion.” | 
But he adds, “By common consent the treaty . 
of partition has lapsed and the boundaries are , 


under laws and conditions that are completely 


divorced from religion and ethics. This theory, . 
which grew up in Europe during the sixteenth ° 


and seventeenth centuries, and which has been 
the generally accepted theory of economists 
since that time, is now being challenged—even 
by theoretical economists. , 
Practical economists have gone much further, 
and some of them are fast discovering (though 


‘they may not always be aware of the nature of 


their discovery) that a law which operates in 
the sphere of ethics and religion operates also 
in the sphere of economics. The discovery by 
practical economists, such as Mr. Ford, for in- 
stance, that the moral and spiritual law, “Give, 
and it shall be given unto you,” is also an eco- 
nomic law, is revolutionizing economics; and 
where it is not yet recognized as law, economic 
recovery and development is retarded. 

In speaking of his meeting with Mr. Ford, the 
Bishop of London said: “The one thing that I 
shall carry away from my visit with Mr. Ford 
is his conception of prosperity as being induced 
by high wages and short hours of labor.” And 
again: 

We in England have had the wrong idea all the time. 
While you people have been “digging in” to produce, we 
have been wasting time in petty bickerings over the exact 
division of factory profits. Here everybody works hard 
and there is plenty for all. In Europe each class views 
the others with suspicion, and consequently all are im- 
poverished. 

“Give, and it shall be given unto you,” is not 
only practical economics; it is the law which 
governs economic prosperity. 


Trios, according to the evidence of managers’ 
schedules, are among the unsolved problems of 
the American concert. : 
platform. Now and then om | 
they are made a subject The Unsolved 
of study by artists, and 
in some instances they Problem 
are occasion for a group : 
to organize in perma- of the Trio 
nent fashion, like the \ eras 
Elshuco Trio of New 
York, which the liberality of Elizabeth Shurtleff 
Coolidge maintains. But speaking generally, 
works for violin, violoncello and piano, espe- 
cially those of the classic type, represent a prov- 
ince of the musical realm that has yet to be 
conquered. 

It is by no means a humiliation for the inter- 
preter to admit that the trio, as instituted by 
the masters of the eighteenth century and as 
perfected by those of the nineteenth, has resisted 
him; just as it is no presumption for him to 
aver that another chamber-music form, the 
quartet, has yielded to him. The trouble must 
undoubtedly be referred less to himself than 
to the combination of sonorities which, per- 
force, he employs. For the trio, regarded from 
the strict standpoint of sound, is a duo, one 
unit being a couple of stringed instruments, and 
the other an instrument of percussion. Simply 
said, the violin and violoncello figure at a dis- 
advantage. For in the first place, they are over- 
balanced by the piano in tone volume; and in 
the second place, they are contradicted by the 
piano in what may be called, without fallacy, 
tone sentiment. 

No doubt the masters themselves found the 
trio bafing. Somebody has said that Beethoven 
is the only one of them who consistently scores 
his trios in a proper manner, giving the violin 
and violoncello parts such relation to the niano 


part that everything, upon performance, comes 


out with lucidity and effect. 

But even Beethoven’s trios, hearers know, 
have seldom been presented in such a way that 
the two instruments of melody -and the instru- 
ment of harmony balance and blend. Every little 
while, the solo string voices are overpowered by 
the percussion chorus. But of more subtle sig- 
nificance than that, the ancient quality of tone 
which inheres in violin and violoncello is con- 
stantly opposed by the modern quality which 
characterizes the piano. 

No one would count the trio among chamber- 


4 music forms at all, but for its interest and chal- 


lenge of being difficult. If Beethoven got the 


better of-it from the composer’s side, and if the ; 


members of the Elshuco Trio can keep up the 


in every community to fight the battle from the 
hearer’s. 


st 


Random Ramblings |= 


Observing the effects of seven years under the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the Washington Star is moved 
to aver that “if prohibition had been thoroughly 
effectual, by this time there should be no so-called 
‘wets.” As there still seem to be a few scattering re- 
ports. of burglaries, we await with some’ misgivings 
that paper’s dig at the Eighth Commandment. # 


—0c 


Prince Nicolas of Rumania confided to Montreal 
friends that the sight of a single silk hat disturbed 
his liking for informality. It is fortunate that the 
Prince escaped a view of Tammany Hall’s big and 
little chiefs out on parade. 


Om 


In President. Coolidge’s commendation of advertis- 
ing as a vital factor in American progress, that con- 
spicuously vocal class of self-advertisers will find no 
meed of praise. 

<—0a 

Post office trucks will not only be loaded with mail. 
but will be equipped with a coat of mail if Postmaster. 
General New’s plans for the purchase of 200 armored 
ears are carried out. - 

mI 

The woman who thought that Rex Beach was a 
summer resort might be excused, but the man who 
was sure Pawnee Bill was a legislative act hasn't a 
chance. 7 

Even though automobiles seem to have taken the 
place of the horse in many sections of the world, good 
old-fashiond horse sense is still essential in operating 
2 car. 

Compulsory military training will .be “introduced” 
in all Turkish high and normal schools, it is an- 
nounced. Sort of a “forced introduction,” as it were. 


Oe 


If you blow vour own horn, do not complain about 
being left at the “thin end of the horn,” for that is the 
place for the best blower. 


ee Oe 


Whether crime is on the increase or on the decrease, 
no one can deny that it is not on the level. 


— <Q 


. Many a political mariner who runs before a wet 
squall is swamped by dry votes. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole judge 


undertake to hold himself or this newspaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented. Anonymous letters are 


destroyed unread. 


The Prohibition Situation in Montana 


To the Editor of THe Curist1an Scrence Monitor: 

There is an apparent apathy in the Staée of Montana on 
the part of those who are in favor of the prohibition laws 
and their better enforcement. This large class of persous, 
beyond doubt a great majority of the electors, does not 
seem to realize the harm which would result from passage 
of the proposed initiative measure to be voted upon at the 
coming election, a measure which would repeal all of our 
state prohibition laws and the legal provisions for their 
enforcement. Furthermore, this element does not realize 
that there is a great danger that this measure will be en- 
acted by reason of the apathy and inactivity it is being 
lulled into manifesting. 

There is no corresponding apathy on the part of the 
opponents of prohibition. On the contrary, every conceiv- 
able fallacious and plausible argument is being given the 
widest possible publicity by those well skilled in such 
activities with the aid of the large funds always at the 
disposal of the liquor interests. 

These arguments are varied to meet the views of the 
individual or class of individuals addressed. To the outright 
wet it is frankly admitted that the purpose of this initia- 
tive measure is to bring back the saloon, which it would do 
beyond doubt. To the advocate of light wines and beers 
the measure is shown to be a direct step toward that end. 
To those inclined to favor the government dispensary or 
so-called “Swedish” system, it is represented that this evs- 
tem would be brought into use at least indirectly as the 
result of this legislation. To the supporter of the present 
law it is glowingly represented that the great trouble about 
enforcing the present law is that it is really a federal regu- 
lation. Then it is stated that there is such a conflict be- 
tween the federal and state systems of enforcement that 
neither can really accomplish anything, a state of affairs 
which is said to explain the lack of enforcement. As a 
natural consequence, therefore, it is said, the State should 
step aside, repeal its laws and leave the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce its laws unimpeded. 

The latter reasoning, the most widespread propaganda 
on the subject, is too absurd for serious consideration by 
anyone who thinks. It is as logical as to suggest to the man 
with a six-horse team who is unable to make the grade, 
that if he take off four or five of his horses he will be able 
to climb the hill. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is to reopen 
the saloon and leave the enforcement to the federal en- 
forcement officers, the number of whom «gust be pitifully 
small in comparison with the state, county and municipal 
officers now available for that work which they are in most 
cases doing efficiently and honestly. The certain result of 
such legislation would be to make easy the violation of the 
Federal Constitution where now it is comparatively diffi- 
cult and hazardous. 

We who have families and are raising children in this 
State are well satisfied to do so without the contaminating 
and devastating influence of the saloon or any other form 
of legalized liquor traffic, and we do not want the proposed 
legislation to become the law of the land, at least through 
lack of interest in the matter, lack of appreciation of the 
importance of the question involved or through lack of 
understanding the current specious propaganda. 

Lewistown, Mont. BD 2. 


“Health Department Budget Protested” 


To the Editor of THe Curistian Scrence Monrror: 


In the excellent notice of the hearings on the health 
budget in New York City, recently published in the 
Moniror, under the caption, “Health Department Budget 
Protested,” there is apparently a typographical error in 
the fourth line, which gives the impression that the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene opposed the increase. I believe the 
opening sentence was intended to read substantially as 
follows: ' 

A strong protest has been filed with the New York City 


Board of Estimate and Apportionment by the Citizens 
Medical Reference Bureau, with headquarters at 226 West 


*¥Forty-seventh Street, against the tentative budget esti- 


mates of the city’s Health Department providing for in- 


creases in the Bureau of Public Health Education and 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene. % | 


H. B. Anperson : Secretary ’ 
Citizens Medical Reference Bureau. 


New York, N. Y. 


Regarding the Press of the World 
To the Editor of Tue Curistian Science Monrror: 


Allow me to thank you for your new columm, “The 
Preas of the World.” . 7 

I would often like to glance over other papers, but they 
one ee gems they 
may contain fre ight of. cone 

You oso tuteed ah a wonderful work in giving to the 
people a paper that know is clean. J. F. 

ew York, N. Y. eA 


“American Glia in a French Academy” 


To the Editor of Tus Curistian Scrence Monrror: 

In the Monrror of Sept. 14, on thé right-hand upper 
corner of the editorial page, there a an article 
entitled, “American Themes in a French Academy,” by 
Robert Underwood Johnson, with several points on which 
I do not agree. In the third paragraph, for instance, in 
which there are references to a treatise by Prof. Marcel 
Marion of the Collége of France, who makes comparisons 
concerning the methods of taxation in the countries, Eng- 
land, United States, Italy and France, the statement is 
included: “M. Marion states that the taxable income 
begins ‘as follows: In France, at 7000 francs; in England, 
at 50,000; in the United States, at 70,000. ; : 

The fallacy of such a comparison becomes evident, it 
seems to me, the moment one considers the continual 
fluctuation of the franc in comparison with the pound 
and the dollar. The French taxation system dates from 
a time in which the rate of exchange of the franc in 
comparison with the pound was not 200:1, but rather 
40:1. So that in normal circumstances the above-named 
relationship would be rather different; that is to say: 
4 rance, 7000; England, 10,000; United States, 14,000 

rancs. 

If the numbers show such great differences as are indi- 
cated in the article, the cause of this is simply that the 
taxation law has not been cha progressively in accoru- 
ance with the inflation. If Italy had been mentioned at 
the same time, the Italian money having a lower par 
value even than the French, the taxable income there 
would, I believe, be found to- begin with much smalle 
amounts than in France. . 

Later on, too, the percentage of the maximum tax is 
referred to for the different countries. But this does not 
indicate, I consider, a high level of taxation. Rather, it 
is only a proof, as I see it, of the fact that in France the 
well-to-do classes are not as well situated as they are in 
other countries. 7 

Further on in the article, amounts are given as to 
be paid in the different countries corresponding fo an 
income of 100,000 francs. To this*we could apply the 
same rule mentioned above; the French inflation is not 
taken into consideration. When the French taxation law 
was enacted, the income of 100,000 francs was that of a 
rich man. Such a one in France was always taxed more 
highly than the less well situated. Those people, on the 
other hand, who are compared to the former—that, is to 
say, people in England and America who today; have an 
income of 100,000 francs—can hardly be classified among 
the well-to-do people. | 

Thus, to my way of thinking, not one of the citations 
in the articie proves conclusively that the taxation in 
France is higher than it is in the other countries referréd 
to. Especially do I think that no justice has been done 
to ‘England, whose high taxation is so wellknown. 

If one ‘sees today pictures of misery in France, this is 
due not so much to the high taxation as it is to the infla- 
tion. And I believe that the cause of this is the fact. that 


France maintains an enormous army out of-all proportion 


A.S. Jr. 


to its economic ability. 
Barmen, Germany. 


The Press of the World . 


The opinions expressed in the quotations hereunder do not necessarily carry the indorsement of the Monitor. 


Prohibition’s Record 


ROHIBITION has augmented savings. It has in- 
creased many fold the consumption of goods and 
products of all sorts: What formerly went to the 
saloon now supports the automobile’ industry, the cinema 
industry, the radio industry, small shops and great 
stores. The purchasing power of America has been in- 
creased substantially, and hence the productive proc- 


| esses have been correspondingly speeded up. 
struggle for ten years from the artist’s, there 
hardly need fail to be at least a corporal’s guard : 


i 
‘ 
| 
' 
\ 


Loox at the situation another way. Instruments of 
precision, complicated machinery, cannot be intrusted to 


- befuddled men. Drivers with clouded minds cannot be 


trusted with motorcars and trucks. Mr. Ford could not 
afford to pay a week’s wages for five days’ work to men 
drinking either much‘or little alcohol. Artisans who 
spent a major portion of thein earnings every week for 


' drink would not be owning 220,000 shares in Philadel- 


phia Rapid Transit. 


The underworld of New York and ‘Chicago wants drink. | 


: Groups of sporting men and old-time rounders want 


rink. Quite a minority, summed up, want drink. Some 
self-indulgent rich men want drink. 

But the women and children don’t want to see drink’s 
return. Neither do the artisans and laborers who have 
been emancipated from a curse and who are now getting 
something worth while out of life. Neither really do the 
realtors, the merchants, the employers, the farmers.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


Peace in the Pacific 


If the declaration of the Japanese foreign office rep- 
resents the considered policy of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, it is an international event of great importance. 


' This declaration relates-to Japanese emigration policy 

_ and it amounts to this: that Japan has made up her 
| mind to cease kicking against the pricks and to abandon 
| her efforts to force her emigrants into the white men’s 
| countries where they are not wanted and where they 
' Can never hope to obtain a firm and comfortable foot- 
' hold in face of the strenuous resistance which their 


' presence invariably arouses. 


If Japan has really made 


, up her mind to this statesmanlike change of po'icy it 
will immediately improve her relations with the four 
| great English-speaking countries of the Pacific—the 


United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. It 


' will ease the tension in the political atmosphere all over 


the Pacific, and it will greatly diminish the danger that 
the internal convulsions of China may induce an inter- 
national conflict between the other Pacific powers.— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Aviation Safety 


The last report on the progress of civil aviatic . issued 
by the Air Ministry in July for the year ending March 31 
gave most reassuring accounts of the safety and success 
of passenger transport. During the year under review 
there were only five accidents that called for notification. 
In two cases the machines were being tested in prepara- 
tion for short passenger flights, and in the remaining 
three cases the machines belonged to and were being 
flown by members of light aeroplane clubs. In none of 
the five accidents was there any serious consequence 
other than damave to the aircraft. The only serious acci- 
dent of the veer was to a French machine on the cross- 
Channel route. But the record of British civil aviation 
since 1919 is admirable—there have been only four fatal 
accidents for more than five and a half million miles of 


| fying. These figures should sustain the public’s confi- 


dence in air transport.—Glasgow Herald. 


Whose Objects of Art? 


Nations, like individuals, have surprisingly short mem- 
ories. The deeds they themselves do one day they roundly 
condemn in others the next. There has been a great deal 
of talk recently about the stripping of Europe of its ob- 
jects of art by Americans and ao little animosity has been 
expressed toward us because of our purchases. George 
Grey Barnard, who is entitled to speak with authority 
upon such matters, gives a neat answer to these animad- 
versions when he calls attention to the fact that the vari- 
ous countries of Europe have never hesitated to strip one 
another when the occasion offered. He might have added 
that on most occasions the stripping took place by force 


, Of arms and without any compensation whatever. 


It may be accepted as a fact that when an American 
gets out of Europe at present with an artistic master- 
piece of any kind he has left behind him enough money 


to salve the wound to the national pride caused by its 


loss.—New York Evening Post. 


Prison Reform 


Prisons and dungeons which are meant for keeping 
offenders and criminals away from their sphere of mis- 
deeds must never be allowed to degenerate into fertile 
breeding grounds for more hardened and more reckless 
criminals. In that case, the whole purpose of banishment 
frustrates itself. ' 

It is understood that the Howard League for Penal 
Reform, hitherto active inside Great Britain only, has 
evolved a “prisoners’ charter,” or “statement of minimum 
rights of prisoners in all countries,” and that they will 
formally bring the charter to the notice of the League of 
Nations. As ‘no individual or nation stands to lose by 
the better ordering of dungeons and by the'conversion of 
rogues and criminals into honest au.) respectable men of 
the society, it may be confidently hoped that no obstacle 
will be thrown in the way of reaching an international 
convention on penal conditions.—Calcutta Forward, 


Cheap Cotton 


Sixteen and a quarter million bales of cotton in this 
season's crop may well prove an embarrassment of 
riches. Add to that estimate about 1,000,000 bales of lin- 
ters and the 5,362,000 bales that Hester estimates in the 
European and American carryover, and the supply for the 
year is seen. Set against this a possible world consump- 
tion of 15,500,000 bales, and the emvarrassment is suf- 
ficiently obvious. ... 

No matter whether cotton tomorrow goes up or goes 
own, the price today is below its real value. The wise 
nvestor Suys when securities are selling below their 
value. The same should hold good with cotton. Now is 
the consumer’s opportunity.— Wall zal a Journal. 


Banks in the Philippines 


The Philippines need better banking facilities. Loca, 
banks are wanted. The lack of them is a factor in the 
commercial backwardness from which the country suf- 
fers. However, in the procedure for getting them there 
is a right way and a wrong way. To the latter category 
belongs the Alegre bill in the Senate, proposing to bar 
from the local banking business, from the aceeptance of 
deposits, all except Philippine-incorporated banks... . 

Banks of non-Philippine incorporation have been the 
very backbone of Philippine commerce. Without them 
the status of industry would be immensely worse than 
it is today. They have earned an indisputable legal right 
to a place of permanence.—Manila (P. I.) Bulletin. 
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of their suitability, and he does not 


